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Foreword 


A GOOD methodological investigation is not concerned with what a 
science should be; it tries to clarify what a science is and how it 
obtains its results. 

Scientific work, however, is performed by people at different times and in 
a variety of places. As a result, these people often do not know very much 
about each other’s studies. Their terminology and their procedures vary 
greatly, and, in many cases, what one investigator* considers as obvious and 
evident in his work is the main topic of investigation for another. 

The task of the methodologist, then, is to cut through all ii relevant varia- 
tions and to answer the following questions; Which procedures are used by 
all students in the field, regardless of what they say they do? Where different 
procedures can be found, how are they related? Finally, how can a special 
field under investigation be clarified by the application of methods of think- 
ing used in other areas of research? Time-consuming and painstaking labor 
is inevitably necessary in pursuit of such a task. Dr. Greenwood has studied 
all the writers who believed they had produced experimental evidence on 
sociological problems, and he deserves praise for having spent a considerable 
number of years on the development of his present contribution. 

As was to be expected, Dr. Greenwood found the word “experiment" used 
in a great many ways. He could easily have fallen into the trap of wanting 
to monopolize the term for one specific procedure. Instead, he did what the 
good methodologist will always do in such a situation: He developed a 
typology of sociological jixperiments showing their interrelationships; and 
he tried to bring out the characteristic elements by which the various types 
are differentiated. 

The point of departure for such a classification is what one might call the 
ideal controlled experiment. In essence, the procedure consists in exposing 
one of two perfectly matched groups to a stimulus X. If subsequently the 
groqps arc found to differ in frequency of a reaction Y, then X can be con- 
sidered a cause of Y. An actual piece of research never follows such an ideal 
procedure. There are various ways in which two groups can be considered 
matched for all practical purposes; there are various ways in which a stim- 
ulus can be applied; and there arc various ways in which the time lapse 
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between the application of X and the meaiurement of Y can be taken into 
account. 

From Dr. Greenwood's material, one can see that these three possible 
lines of variation provide a system into which we can fit most of the actual 
studies which have been perfotmed in ekperimcntal sociology. In addition, by 
providing such a classification, Dr. Greenwood has given a very good idea of 
the practical problems involved in setting up controlled experiments. I do 
not know of any other place where one can find as useful a discussion of 
these difficulties as in Ch<ipters VI and VII. 

Now it so happens that the idea of the controlled experiment has an 
importance far beyond that of the empirical results which it may yield. It 
is really the central concept for any systematic thinking on problems of social 
causation. When wc raise one of the famous questions as to whether poverty 
is the cau,se of erime,^ whether propaganda can cause attitude changes, or 
whether X is the cause of Y, we always mean this: Can we think of a real 
or hypothetical controlled experiment in which exposure to X would lead 
to a significantly higher frequency of Y in the exposed group? 

Thus, whenever a student thinks about problems of social causation he 
will need the idea of a controlled experiment as his basic frame of reference. 
For instance, wc find that the marriages of people who had known each 
other for a considerable length of time before getting married are more likely 
to be happy than arc very sudden marriages. We find that Catholics are more 
likely to vote for the Democratic party. We find that more children arc born 
in districts where there arc more storks. What we want to know is: Does 
prc-marital acquaintance “really” make for happiness? Docs the Catholic 
clergy favor a Democratic vote? Does a stork bring the children? 

If these questions arc carefully analyzed they can all be reduced to the 
following problem; If we have two variables, X and Y, where X precedes 
Y in time, is the relationship between them cquiyalent to that which we 
would have found if we had performed a controlled experiment? If we 
can answer this question affirmatively in any specific case, then we shall say 
that X is the real cause of Y, Otherwise the material must be subjected to 
further analysis. 

How can we determine whether such a relationship between two variables 
is equivalent to that found in a controlled experiment? This is one of the 
most important problems of empirical research, and Dr. Greenwood’s dis- 
cussion of what he calls ex post facto experiments illustrates one significant 
way in which equivalence to controlled experimentation can be analyzed. 
His discussion is based on a large number of examples, many of which have 
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come fiom studies inspired by Professor Chapin of Minnesota. Anyone who 
has considered this material carefully, especially Chapter VllI of the present 
text, will never again engage in one of the futile controversies as to whether 
or not a correlation is a causal relationship. Hc^will have learned that the 
meaningful way to put this questioa is: To what degree is a given correla- 
tion equivalent to a controlled experiment? What Dr. Greenwood calls the 
ex post facto experiment is thus only a special case of the broader problem 
of distinguishing between causal relationships and the other types of asso- 
ciation which may be found in any kind of empirical social research. 

It is useful to consider some of the other points at which the content of 
this monograph borders on that of other methodological investigations. 
Students who are equipped to read more advanced stati.stical texts will find 
many analogies to techniques of analysis of variance and partial correlation. 
Hut they will also appreciate this monograph because it stresses how impor- 
tant it is to identify precisely the variables being .sturlied in addition to 
establishing their formal relationships. 

The much-discussed use of individual case studies is also related to con- 
trolled experimentation. Max Weber has shown that we must perform hypo- 
thetical controlled experiments in order to analyze an individual process. 
If we want to know what the Battle of Marathon did to Greek history or 
how a specific radio advertisement influenced the buying habits of an in- 
dividual listener, we shall have to visualize what might have happened under 
different conditions. The value or limitations of case studies can best be 
understood if they, too, are analyzed against a background of the ideal con- 
trolled experiment. 

Finally, there arc the newer developments in the techniques of social re- 
search such as repeated interviews with the same individuals. This is a 
direct outgrowth of such methodological considerations as those carried 
through by Dr. Greenwood. 

In recent years a dcsirc*for more rigorous clarification of the concepts used 
in social .science and a greater awareness of the operations involved in our 
theoretical thinking, as well as in our empirical research, has developed. 
This does not mean that the young student should neglect now what has 
been written in previous decades. On the contrary, the writings of an earlier 
phase can be reformulated in the light of our increased methodological in- 
sighr and thus the valuable ideas of the past can be made uitcful for current 
efforts. The development of the social sciences is so rapid that some of the 
texts which were written ten or twenty years ago have already become 
"historical." Methodological monographs like the present one, therefore, 
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perform two functions simultaneously: They preserve the continuity of the 
social sciences, and they provide an economical way for many readers to 
begin their own thinking on as modern a level as possible. In this sense, it 
is hoped that Dr. Greenwood’s monograph will prove useful in many courses 
on Social Research. 

Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
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I T IS a sociological axiom that every individual achievement is essentially 
a social product. This work is ample illustration of that fact. Any attempt 
to render exhaustive acknowledgments of the ideas which comprise this 
book would prove hopeless. However, those few who have been somewhat 
closely connected with the writing of this volume I am happy to single out 
for grateful recognition. • 

At the outset 1 must express my gratitude to Dr. Robert M. Maclver and 
Dr. William S. Roliinson of Columbia University for their encouragement 
and direction during the initial stages of research when the book was just 
a confusion of ideas in the author’s mind. Their aid, so early in the game 
was essential. It is to Dr. Paul F. Lazarsleld of the OfEcc of Radio Research 
that I am primarily indebted. His was a persistent and lively interest in the 
project from beginning to end. My sessions with him were invariably fruitful 
in new insights and clues for further investigation. Considerable portions of 
the book’s contents are the direct result of these conferences. 

The first draft of the manuscript was read by Mr. Samuel Chugerman of 
New York who contributed valuable advice on style and Dr. Robert S. Lynd 
and Dr. Theodore Abel of Columbia University who oifeied useful sug- 
gesdons for revision. My apprcciadon is extended to them. 

The persons who assisted me in iitde but nevertheless important ways 
were many. Dr. Ernest Nagel of Columbia University, Dr. Kimball Young 
of Queens College, Mi. Michael Freund of the Council of Jewish Federa- 
dons and Welfare Funds, Dr. Philip Klein of the New York School of Social 
Work and Dr. Sophia M. Robison of die U.S. Children’s Bureau have on 
occasion given briefly of ^eir time and advice. Dr. Florian Znaniecki of the 
University of Illinois, Dr. F. Stuart Chapin of the University of Minnesota, 
Mr. Thomas Th. Semon of New York and Dr. A. E. Brandt of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture have contributed helpful suggesdons through 
correspondence. Dr. Guy Stevenson of the University of Louisville was 
padent in clarifying for me the mathemadcal bases of certain points ad- 
vanced in Chapter VIII, I am also'indebtcd to Dr. Julius R. Weinberg of the 
University of Cincinnati for his elucidadons of some matters pertaining to 
logic. 

Many thanks to Mrs. £, Elizabeth Carlson of Cincinnari and Miss Doris 
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G. Chandler of Louisville for their assfstance in the preparation of the 
manuscript for publication. 

I have been very careful throughout the work to give proper credit in 
footnotes to the authors whose ideas. I have utilized. The autlior’s own 
words are invariably indicated v/ith quotation marks. However, at times I 
have found it more convenient for brevity’s sake to paraphrase a passage, 
in which case quotation marks are not used, but proper credit is given. I 
wish to extend my appreciation to the following authors and publishers for 
their permission to use materials from their copyright works. 

The Clarendon Press of Oxford (H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to 
Logic, second edition); George Allen and Unwin Ltd. of London and 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York (John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty)', 
Henry Holt and Company of New York (Howard W. Odum and Kath- 
erine Jocher, An Introduction to Social Research) ; The University of Chi- 
cago Press (American Journal of Sociology)', The University of North 
Carolina Press (Franklin H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human 
Society)', The Williams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore (Social 
Forces) ; School of Public and International Aflairs of Princeton University 
(The Public Opinion Quarterly) ; The American Sociological Society (Amer- 
ican Sociological Review and Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society)] The American Statistical Association (Journal of the American 
Statistical Association)] The Journal of Educational Sociology (The Journal 
of Education^ Sociology)] Western Reserve University Press and Wilber 
I. Newsletter (Wilber I. Newstetter, Marc J. Feldstein and Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Group Adjustment: A Study in Experimental Sociology) ; Long- 
mans, Green and Company of New York (George A. Lundberg, Social 
Research: A Study in Methods of Gathering Data, second edition); 
Teachers College of Columbia University (Dorothy S. Thomas and Asso- 
ciates, Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior)] Harcourt, 
Brace and Company of New York (Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, 
An Introduction to Logie and Scientific Method)] The Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law and Dr. Theodore Abel (Theodore 
Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany) Archives ' of Psychology and 
Dr. O. Milton Hall (O. Milton Hall, Attitudes and Unemployment)', 
Journal of Social Philosophy (Journal of Social Philosophy)] Harper and 
Brothers of New York and Dr. Gardner Murphy (Gardner Murphy and 
Lois B. Murphy, Experimental Social Psychology, first edition; Gardner 
Murphy, Lois B. Murphy and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social 
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Psychology, second edition) ; Statistical Research Memoirs (Palmer Johnson 
and J. Neyman, “Tests o£ Certain Linear Hypotheses and Their Application 
to Some Educational Problems”); Blackie and Son Ltd. of Glasgow (Max 
Born, The Restless Universe')-., Methuen and Company Ltd. of London 
(Norman Campbell, What Is Science?) ; TJic University of Minnesota and 
Pvt. Julius A. Jahn (Julius A. Jahn, A Control Group Experiment on the 
Effect of WR.A. WorJ^ Relief as Compared to Direct Relief Upon the 
Personal-Social Morale and Adjustment of Clients in St, Paul, rpjp); 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New York and Dr. Charles C. Peters 
(Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van.Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Bases)-, Little, Brown and Company of Boston (Hans 
Zinsser, As 1 Remember Him. The Biography of R. S., an Atlantic Monthly 
publication) ; Oliver and Boyd Ltd. of Edinburgh and Prof, R. A. Fisher 
(R. A, Fisher, The Design of Experiments). 


Ernest Greenwood 

University of Cincinnati 
January, 1944 
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CHAPTER I 


Intiodliction , 


W ORKERS in the social sciences have long envied the physical scientists 
for their mastery of what is no doubt the most dependable tool in 
the tool chest of scientific methodology, viz., the experimental 
method. Inability to apply this tool to the materials of the social world with 
the perfection characteristic of physical science has resulted in slight feelings 
of inferiority among many sociologists. This is plainly, evident in the literature 
of the field. Some have gone so far as to assert that an experimental method in 
sociology is impossible and that this discipline should look entirely to other 
research tools with which to dig for truth. 

However, this pessimistic view has not been universally shared by the 
sociological fraternity. Several years ago F. Stuart Chapin, who had for 
decades been investigating the prospects of an experimental sociology, came 
forth with what he called a design for social experiments. In an ardcle by that 
name he claimed as follows. “From diverse experiments with the experimental 
method in education, psychology, and sociology, a pattern of practicable pro- 
cedure has begun to emerge. It is our opinion that this pattern of procedure 
supplies the outlines of a long desired design for social experiments." ^ 

These are ambitious words and Chapin’s claim bears careful attention. Have 
sociologists at last found the open-sesame which will place within our grasp 
that one method for which the physical scientists are so envied? 

Chapin illustrates his design for social experiments by means of three actual 
experiments. These are Stuart C. Dodd's experiment on rural hygiene in 
Syria,* Mrs. Helen F. Chflstianscn’s study of the relation of school progress 
to subsequent economic adjustment,* and Nathan G. Mandel’s analysis of 
the relationship of Boy Scout tenure to community adjustment.* 

Dodd’s rural hygiene experiment does not herald anything new. Its design 

^F. Stuart Chapin, “Design for Social Experiments.’’ For detailed sources of references con- 
tained in the footnotes, the reader should consult the Bibliography. 

^ Stuart C. Dodd, A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria. 

‘ Helen F. Christiansen, The Relation o/ School Progress to Subsequent Economic Adjustment 
of Students Attending Four St. Paul High Schools, 1926. 

* Nathan G. Mandel, A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of Soy Scout Tenure and Par- 
ticipation to Community Adjustment. 
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is very familiar and social scientists have attempted its emulation, more often 
than not with failure. It consists of preparing two fairly equal groups, exposing 
one group to, and withholding the other from,, a stimulus and noting the re- 
sults. In 1931 Dodd selected two Arab villages of relatively equal economic, 
historical, educational and sanitary backgrounds. The inhabitants of one of 
these villages were subjected to 'a two-year program of hygiene education. In 
1933 the hygienic practices of the contrasting villages were compared. 

The Christiansen and Mandcl experiments, however, are novel in con- 
struction and constitute Chapin’s unique contribution. They are, in Chapin’s 
own words, ex post facto experiments and offer definite possibilities for soci- 
ology. These two experiments utilize a new design that is worthy of con- 
sideration. Chapin’s article concludes with two illustrative charts using the data 
of the Mandel study which serve to present the main outlines of a design for 
social experiment. It is the ex post facto experiment which at last purports to 
offer a pattern of prScticablc experimental procedure for sociology. 

What is an ex post facto experiment? Chapin explains it thoroughly in 
describing the experiment of Christiansen: ® 

This experiment was based upon the high school records and community 
experiences of 2127 boys and girls who left four St. Paul high schools in 
the school year of 1926, as graduates, or after having completed from one 
to three years of their high school course. . . . The year Z926 was taken 
because it was the earliest year for which comparable records on a large 
number of students were available. Moreover, since the follow-up was to 
the year 1935, there was thus a period of nine years in which these individ- 
uals could work out economic adjustments. 

The working hypothesis of this study was: a greater degree of progress 
in high school leads to a correspondingly higher degree of economic ad- 
justment in the community. 


The independent variable, school progress, was measured by the number 
of years of the high school course completed when the student left school 
in 1926. Of the total of 2127 boys and girls, 1130 graduated from high school 
in 1926 after completing four years and 997 dropped out in 1926 after having 
been in high school for the regular one or two or three years of the course. 

* Chapin, op. cit., Chapin later described the C3iristiansen experiment more fully in an article 
devoted entirely to it See his "A Study of Social Adjustment Using the Technique of Anal ytic by 
Selective Control." ^ 
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The measure of economic adjustment selected for the dependent variable 
was the percentage of shifts on jobs from 1926 to 1935 that involved no 
change in salary or an increase in salary as contrasted to the percentage of 
shifts that involved decrease in salary. 

Now it is perfectly obvious thatnhese are^ extremely crude measures. 
Factors of age difference as between those who left at the end of the fresh- 
man high school year and those who remained to graduate might affect 
economic adjustment. Sex differences are often significant. Boys or girls 
from homes of higher status would have an advantage in gaining and hold- 
ing employment not possessed by children from homes of lower status. 
Differences in the nationality of the parents would infiuence the chances of 
getting a job. The neighborhood of the home from which the boy or girl 
came might be a factor in economic adjustment. The intelligence or mental 
ability of the different individuals would exert its influence upon securing 
a job, holding the job, and upon promotion in rank and salary on the job. 
. . . Since every one of these variable factors are recognized by sensible 
people as influencing the course of individual economic progress, the way 
to obviate their disturbing influence is to control them. . . . 

In the Christiansen study, each of these six factors, chronological age, sex, 
nationality of parents, father’s occupation, neighborhood status, and mental 
ability was controlled. 


It took a full year of systematic work in home visits and interviewing to 
trace the 1130 graduates in 1926, and the 997 drop-outs of 1926, to their status 
of 1935. In this process, there was a shrinkage of 933 in the total. Of this 
number lost, 21 were deceased, 42 had moved out of town, 575 could not be 
traced in the follow-up, and 295 had records so incomplete as to make com- 
parison worthless. Thus, of the original 2127, there were located a group of 
671 graduates and a group of 523 drop-outs. 

Christiansen thus had a control group of 523 drop-outs, and an experi- 
mental group of 671 graduates. It was then necessary to control the six factors 
mentioned as potential disturbing influences on the real relationship of high 
school education to economic adjustment in after life. The process of gaining 
control began with the selection from the control group of a child who was 
thefl matched with another child from the experimental group for sex and 
nationality of parents. This reduced the two groups to smaller groups with 
identical proportions in sex division and in the distribution of parental 
nationality. At this point the control of factors by identity through individual 
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matching had to be supplanted by control through the correspondence of 
frequency distributions on each factor. The reason for this change was that 
the condition of Individual identity on a factor by matching eliminated so 
many cases that the sample dwindled in size at an alarming rate after each 
new control was set. » 


Setting the six controls reduced the final sample to a total of only 290 cases, 
145 in the control group and 145 in the experimental group, a decline of 
86.4 per cent from the original group of 2127 students! This is the price of 
observation under conditions of control. The longer the list of controls and 
the more rigorous their method of application, the smaller the final sample. 


Finally, if we turn now to the differences in economic adjustment of the 
control group of drop-out students and the experimental group of graduates 
we find that 88.7 per cent of the graduates experienced no changes in salary 
or had increases in salary from 1926 to 1935, whereas 834 per cent of the 
drop-outs reported increases or no changes in salary from 1926 to 1935. Put- 
ting it the other way, only 1 1.3 per cent of the graduates suffered salary de- 
creases in this period, whereas 16.6 per cent of the drop-outs suffered salary 
decreases, . . . 

When the length of high school education before drop-out is analyzed, 
we find that 74.1 per cent who left school in 1926 at the end of one year of 
high school had salary increases or no changes in salary during the period 
1926-1935; and of those who ended two years of high school, 85.1 per cent 
were adjusted economically; and 89.6 per cent of those who ended three 
years of high school were adjusted. Thus, in general, the longer the period 
of high school education, the higher the percentage of adjustment in the 
economic terms used as a criterion. ' 

Chapin concludes his description with the words, "The Christiansen ex- 
periment is an ex post facta experiment and unlike the Dodd method which 
is a projected experiment. What we mean by this is that the Christiansen ex- 
periment began with conditions of adjustment as they existed in 1935 and 
then by the method of control traced the relationship back to conditions that 
existed at the beginning, that is, in 1926; whereas the Dodd experiment set 
up the controls at the beginning, measured the status in 1931, then after the 
clinic had been in operation two years, again measured the status of each group 
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in 1933, and compared results.” In other words, in the projected experiment 
we work forward by controlling first and then introducing the stimulus to 
note the results. While in the «ex post facto experiment we work backward 
by controlling after the stimulus has already operatod, thereby reconstructing 
what might have been an experimental ^tuation. < 

If the ex post facto experimental design is valid, it offers wide possibilities 
for sociology. The sociologist’s apologetics in the face of the physical scientist 
stem largely from the fact that the latter has met with such great success 
whereas the former has had so many failures in the employment of the pro- 
jected experimental design. Our attempts to prepare two equal groups and 
to expose just one of them to a stimulus for subsequent comparison with the 
other group have very often foundered upon obstacles peculiar to the social 
world. But now we are told that there is no longer need for despair, because a 
new research set-up relieves us of the need for performing the actual experi- 
ment itself. Wherever adequate records arc available, Chapin advises, the ex 
post facto experiment is possible.'^ We are informed that it is equally acceptable 
scientific procedure merely to trace in an after-the-fact fashion from the given 
records the causal relationship between two factors under conditions of control. 

It is our aim to subject this claim to careful scrutiny and to present a critique 
of the ex post facto experiment. However, this book is more than that. A 
thorough evaluation of the ex post facto experiment is impossible without 
some discussion of experimental method as a whole. Any appraisal of the 
ex post facto experiment must inevitably begin with certain basic questions. 
For example, does the ex post facto experiment constitute an experiment at all ? 
This necessitates posing the more basic query: What is an experiment any- 
way? And if the ex post facto study is an experiment, how does it fit into the 
experimental field in general? Tliis calls for a classification of sociological 
experiments into types and the proper placing of the ex post facto experiment 
into this typology. To evaluate the ex post facto experiment, one must point 
out its virtues and its vices and demonstrate its superiority and inferiority com- 
pared with other experimental types. This, however, cannot be done without 
some knowledge of the difficulties that are to be encountered in the entire 
field of experimental sociology. Willy nilly, then, we are led into a methodolog- 
ical field much larger than just that of the ex post facto experiment. 

The,puthor welcomes the opportunity to go beyond the confines of the ex 
post facto experiment. During the last twenty years much has been written in 
social science periodicals about the possibilities and impossibilities of an ex- 
perimental sociology. The debate has run the entire gamut from extreme con 

® Chapin, ''Oesiga for Social Experiments.” r 
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CO extreme pro. Some enterprising spirits have even gone beyond mere debate 
and performed actual social experiments with varying degrees of success. In 
our literature we now have at hand a sufficient) amount of scattered theoretical 
information and practicaldata to warrant the type of synthesis which this book 
purports to be. This work then is bci.h a brief generalized treatment of the 
field of experimental sociology and a specific evaluation of the ex post facto 
technique in terms of this generalized treatment. 



c;hapter II 

Current Conceptions ^n the Nature of the 
Experimental Mkhod 


O VER a decade ago, H. C. Brearlcy, reporting to the American Sociologi- 
I cal Society ^ on the status of experimental sociology in the United 
States, summarized the different conceptions of experimental re- 
search then in vogue. The picture presented was one of variety and confusion. 
In a subsequent paper Brearley enumerated seven divergent usages of the 
term experimental current among sociologists, and concluded that, “Such 
confusion in terminology must be clarified before cxpcriftiental sociology can 
secure the prestige it deserves.” * 

What is it that sociologists understand by the term experimental method? 
What research methods are they willing to subsume under that label? And 
what degree of unanimity do they exhibit in its usage? 

In our explorations of the periodical literature of the past twenty years, we 
have encountered over one hundred statements of what a sociological experi- 
ment is, can or should be. These, of course, do not represent so many divergent 
viewpoints, since many of them are identical, similar or overlapping. Sim- 
plification of the confusing variety was achieved by grouping together defini- 
tions sufficiently similar. This yielded five core definitions. Their classification 
into a meaningful order follows. 

• I. The Pure Experiment 

Experiment in the narrowest meaning of the term implies the design in 
vogue in the laboratories dt the physical sciences. This means: the recreation 
of portions of reality, singly or in combination; the introduction of a stimulus 
into the created situation by the experimenter himself; the rigid control of 
relevant conditions; the use of instruments to gauge the effects of the stimulus; 
and finally the indefinite repetition of this design with variations of all cir- 
cumstantial factors, singly or in combination. Hornell Hart illustrates this 
conception with the engineer interested in the effect of lime upon the char- 

1 William F. Ogburn, "Notes on the Meeting on Experimental Sociology Held Under the Aus- 
pices oC the American Sociological Society." 
s H. C. Breailey, "Experimental Sociology in the United States." 
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actcristics o£ concrete. In order to study the matter, he carried out several 
thousand experiments in which the other variables which affect the qualities 
of cement, such as the richness of the mixture, the fineness of the gravel used, 
the conditions under which the concrete hardened, and the like, were kept 
constant while the propoi tion of lime was varied.® Giddings reemphasizes the 
step-by-step rigid control cf the subject through physical manipulation by 
the experimenter. “In scientific experimentation we control everything that 
happens. We determine when it shall occur and where. We arrange circum- 
stances and surroundings; atmospheres and temperatures; possible ways of 
getting in and possible ways of getting out. We take out something that 
has been in, or put in something that has been out, and see what hap- 
pens.” * 

Bain claims that the only justifiable use of the term experimental is the 
controlled manipulation of two or more groups.® Similarly Sorokin defines 
an experiment as occurring only when all the variables involved remain con- 
stant and only the variable studied is changed by the experimenter. He there- 
fore concludes that its application is impossible in 99.999999 cases out of a 
hundred social configurations.® McCormick clings to such rigid standards, 
which are truly attainable only in the physical sciences and for which he sees 
no substitutes.'^ The paucity of sociological experiments is further emphasized 
by Palmer who views the experimental set-up as a physical creation by the 
experimenter. Thus only a minute portion of sociology is experimental, be- 
cause the sociologist has not as yet been successful in producing at will the 
exact group behavior which he desires to study, but must begin with groups 
already in existence.® 

Those who adhere to this pure conception of experiment hold that the re- 
creation of a social situation necessitates a laboratory and all its accoutrement. 
Ogburn, for example, makes the laboratory method and experimental method 
synonymous. "How will it be in the social sciences without a laboratory?”, 
he asks, suggesting that without it these sciences cannot utilize the advantages 
of the experimental method.® Melvin likewise doubts the feasibility of an cx- 

^ Hornetl Hart, "Science and Sociology." 

•* Franklin Hcniy Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 55. 

• Read Bain, "Behavioristic Technique in Sociological Research," footnote 19. 

spitirim Sorokin, “Is Accurate Social Planning Possible?" 

^ Thomas C. McCormick, ‘The Role of Statistics in Social Research." 

® Vivien M. Palmer, Field Studiet in Sociology, A Student's Manual, p, 6 . 

• William F. Ogburn, “Limitations of Sutistes." Not all sociologists share Ogburn's"' concep- 
tion of the laboratory method. Rankin, for example states, "The essence of laboratory work in 
any field is working with the materials of the subject instead of merely reading, writing, or 
talking about them." f. O. Rankin, "Use of Surveys, Census Data, and Other Sources." 
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perimental sociology, insisting that wc cannot put human beings in test tubes 
and experiment on them.'" 

The foregoing represents tljc narrowest conception of the experimental 
method. It is a conception which regards that method to be virtually impossible 
of achievement for sociology. The model for this^ conception is derived from 
the most exact of the physical sciences. Terftis current in our literature to 
characterize this model are many. Lazarsfeld calls it pure expertment; Ogburn, 
the laboratory method; W. I. Thomas, direct experiment; C. C. Peters, con- 
trolled experiment; Giddings, scientific experiment; Angell, true experiment; 
while some have called it laboratory experiment, 

2. The Uncontrolled Experiment 

The preceding conception of experiment held that the experimenter himself 
injects the stimulus whose behavior he seeks to observe. Catlin, however, feels 
that the observer need not be the person who introduces the crucial change.^*^ 
This is a most important modification of the previous definition and opens the 
door to many new investigations. Catlin claims that the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the experimental sciences is the power of some agency to act upon 
the subject in such a fashion as to test hypotheses by change and control. And 
this agency need not be the experimenter as long as he is present to note the 
change. Halbwachs also objects to the concept which holds that the essence of 
an experiment is the material intervention of the operator who actively 
modifies reality. He argues, “But actually this is not the essential character of 
the experimental operation. For the power of modifying reality is always 
limited, even in the physical sciences.” If, therefore, wc cannot or need not 
cut off a section of reality and change it ourselves, why not witness reality 
undergoing modification while we record the results? 
trSuch a position broadens the narrow laboratory conception of experiment. 
There is no necessity to reconstruct reality in the laboratory, for it is often 
possible to find in life on-goings so closely conforming to what wc want that 
we may utilize them without further manipulation.^ The narrower con- 
ception of experiment clings to the idea that the experimenter must manipulate 
his materials as the research chemist handles his compounds in the laboratory.^ 

n’Biuce Melvin, ‘'Laboratory Work in Rural Social Problems." 

rt Stuart A. Rice, ed.. Methods tn Social Science, Analysis so, pp. 697-706, George E. G. Cat- 
lin, “Harold F. Gosnell’s Ftpennicnts in the Stimulation o£ Voting." 

13 Maurice Halbwachs, Review of "Methods in Social Science” (Stuart A. Rice, ed.) . 

13 c. C. Peters and Walter R. V.in Vonrhis, Stalisucal Procedmes and Their Mathematical Bases, 
p, 443. See chap. x\i, pp. 415 - 77 , "'I he Technique of Controlled Experimentation." 
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Not so, says Chapin. "Experimental metliod in sociology does not mean hold- 
ing an active human being in a visc-likc grip.” After all, the prime function 
of the laboratory is to create adjacent but dij/ergent situations for contrast. 
Panunzio therefore suggests that there are many aspects of the interhuman 
order which are in themselves experknental in the truest sense of the term 
in that the original factors bring themselves into juxtaposition rather than be- 
ing brought into position in the laboratory.^® Such experiments he calls self- 
generated experiments. 

Chapin suggests the term natural experiments to these researches, to differ- 
entiate them from experiments in the laboratory. Occasionally, he says, natural 
forces produce effects upon society which arc valuable for sociological ob- 
servation, but which man himself could not have created as well. Such a 
natural experiment exists in the Arctic circle where the Eskimos live an isolated 
life under conditions of extreme simplicity. Here the sociologist may observe 
the effects upon social life of the elimination of many physical conditions con- 
sidered fundamental in temperate climes.^® By the same token Rignano re- 
gards a new colonial settlement as a natural experitnent, since a change, the 
new environment, has in effect been imposed upon a group while their 
cultural conditions remain the same.” 

Cultural anthropologists claim to engage in this type of natural experimenta- 
tion. All social scientists dabble in hypotheses about the r61e of certain cultural 
factors on the personality, that will not yield to verification through direct 
experiments, because these scientists cannot re-create within our society the 
stage setting necessary for such tests. The anthropologists hurdle the impasse 
by searching for such natural on-goings in other cultures. If the economist 
cannot put human beings into test tubes to see what would happen if they 
were boiled free of all the effects of a capitalist system, the anthropologist can 
approximate this by studying cultures where our type of cconbmy docs not 
prevail.^® Thus Margaret Mead finds justification to conclude her study of 
adolescence in Samoa as follows, “As far as our'-matcrial permitted, an ex- 
periment has been conducted to discover what the process of development was 
like in a society very different from our own.” 

Attempts have been made in our own culture to organize small societies 

s* F. Stuart Chapin, “The Problem of Controls in Experimental Sociology." 

Constantine Pattunno, "Soaal Science and Social Planning." 

F, Stuart Chapin, “The Experimental Method and Sociology." 

^’'Eugenio Rignano, "Sociology, Its Methods and Laws." 

Robert S. Lyod, Knou/ledge For WAat? The Piece of Social Science in Amencan Culture, 

p. 157. 

Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Soman, p. 195. 
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where such accompaniments of the capitalist system as private property, 
orthodox religion and marriage have been deliberately eliminated. We refer 
to the utopian communities of jthe last century. These communities may not 
have been organized by social scientists as direct, pure and controlled experi- 
ments. But by contrasting their effects upon human nature with those wrought 
by orthodox society, we have all the makings of an experimental set-up. Thus 
Lundfaerg refers to New Harmony and Brook Farm as examples of social 
experimentation.*® He sees legislation in the same light. Although laws arc 
not enacted for the purpose or the spirit of experimentation, Lundberg regards 
them as the most important type of social experimentation on a large scale in 
existence today.*^ The prohibition amendment, woman’s suffrage, govern- 
ment operation of railways during the first World War and much of the social 
legislation enacted by the New Deal are considered by him in this category. 
Thus it is that every piece of past legislation furnishes us with the makings of 
an experiment. We may not be able, laboratory fashion, tcrresurrect the past or 
determine the future. But that is not necessary. History has generated an 
experiment for us. 

Odum and Jochcr, in their chapter on the experimental method, also refer 
to laws as social experiments. As examples they enumerate laws covering 
compulsory school attendance, child labor, wages, hours and conditions of 
work, social insurance, mothers’ assistance, prohibition, immigration restric- 
tion and laws reforming the penal system.** It is in this sense that Cobb is 
able to assert that substantially every law that is enacted, every police regu- 
lation made and every change in an educational system is an experi- 
ment.** 

Like Lundberg, Brearley classifies legislation, social reform and utopian 
communities in one category and calls them uncontrolled experiments. He 
claims that this type of experimentation has been neglected by sociologists 
I because it is so frequent that it passes unnoticed.** Giddings also regards 
social legislation and reform as examples of experiments, although he adds 
that they are not of a striedy scientific sort. In view of their deficiencies, he 
prefers to call them tentative experiments or partial experiments.^'^ At times 
he refers to them as uncontrolled experiments, as Brearley did, and offers a 

George A. Lundberg, Social Research; A Study in Methods of Gathering Data, p. 57. See 
chap, ii, pp. 45-79, “Difficulties oC Objective Obseivadon. Experimental Techniques," 

** IbiJ., p. 58. 

Howard W. Odum and Katherine locher, An Introduction to Social Research, chap, xvii, 
pp. 260-83, "Types o£ Method: The Experimental." 

John C. Cobb, "A Study of Social Science Data and Their Use.” 

Brearley, op. cil. 2® Giddings, op. cit., p. 56. 
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series of validating steps to be applied to their results, steps ostensibly un- 
necessary were the experiments strictly controlled.*® 

And so we have self-generated, natural, tentative, partial, uncontrolled, or 
as some call it, indirect experiments, attractive to many sociologists because 
they circumvent the difficulties which the laboratory creates for the social 
sciences. • 


j. The Ex Post Facto Experiment 

Interestingly enough, the very proponents of the uncontrolled experiment 
alsd recognize its grievous faults. They recognize that in social legislation and 
reform the relevant variables cover so much space and time and involve so 
many groups, the factors dealt with are so many and great as to be uncon- 
trollable. Under such -circumstances, ask Odum and Jocher, how can we 
ascribe certainty to our results? Lundberg characterizes what he calls social 
experimentation as of a trial-and-error sort wherein causal inferences are 
fraught with hazards and permit only the most precarious conclusions. There 
is an absence of controls, so that we have no definite method of determining 
whether there is a direct causal relationship between the legislation and the 
changes supposedly flowing from it.*® 

Lundberg likewise criticizes the natural experiments of Chapin on the very 
same grounds claiming that since the conditions of such a set-up are not 
subject to the manipulation of the obKrver, there are too many varied factors 
present to permit valid conclusions. This is, of course, not to deny the great 
suggestive value of natural experiments.*® The point is that the presence of 
uncontrollable variables confuses the investigation and yields doubtful results. 
Bain’s stand is of similar timber. He says, “Chapin’s ‘Natural Experiment’ may 
be very useful when statistically treated, but it is still in the realm of observa- 
tion rather than experimentation.” ®° 

Apparently aware of the pitfalls of the natural experiment, Chapin sought 
after a method which would not be bound by the narrow conception of the 
pure experiment, and yet would give the investigator a control power much 
greater than afforded him by the uncontrolled self-generated experiment. 
This ushers us into the third current conception of experiment. The position 
we now examine reiterates the view that the experimenter need not be the 
efficient agent of the observed change. It adds, however, that the experimenter 

** GUtdings, op. cit„ pp. 176-80. Recall that Giddings assigned a spedal category to rigidly con- 
trolled expetinients, which he called scientific experiments. 

Odunt and Jocher, op. at., p, 278. Lundberg, op. at., p. 59. 

p. 56. s®Bain, op. at., footnote 19. 
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must in some fashion manipulate ithe factors, even though it be a mental 
manipulation, to achieve the semblance of actual control. 

This conception of experiment hinges on an entirely different principle 
of control. Chapin explains ft as follows: Experimentation is observation 
under controlled conditions. Control may take two farms: (1) direct control by 
manipulation of objects and persons present to th« senses; (2) indirect control 
of the factors in the situation by manipulation of symbols of objects and persons 
not present to the senses.®^ The techniques of indirect control are varied as 
well as ingenious, but they all have this one thing in common: the experi- 
menter docs not control physically by creating what he wants, he controls 
mentally by selecting from the environn^pnt what he needs. These methods 
of selection have been refined and standardized. 

The notion of pure experiment involves the technique of control through 
the creation of two groups alike, except for random differences, one of which 
has been exposed to a stimulus by the experimenter. The argument of the 
purist runs that because you cannot physically manipulate human beings to 
create such groupings, you therefore cannot have a sociological experiment. 
Chapin admits that he cannot produce an I.Q. of fifty in the laboratory by 
taking a normal person and subjecting him to such a degree of pressure that 
he becomes an imbecile. But he can go out and discover in society or institu- 
tions individuals whose I.Q.’s measure fifty. Hence the social scientist need not 
control by physical manipulation of persons. He has valid scales to measure 
intelligence, social status, social attitudes, and so forth. "Then he can control 
intelligence, social status, social attitudes, etc., for purposes of experiment, by 
selecting a control group and an experimental group whose members have 
the same distribution of measurement on tliese scales.” 

Let us indicate a unique feature of these experiments so enthusiastically 
profferred by Chapin. As in the natural or uncontrolled experiment, so here, 
the experimenter does not achieve the change which he studies. But whereas 
in the former instance he very often witnesses an effect in process, in the latter 
I he invariably chances upon the effect after it has already occurred. Because he 
\ has arrived upon the scene too late to create an experiment of his own or to 
watch an experiment created for him by nature, he tries to imagine the experi- 
ment in his mind. To facilitate matters he gives each factor a symbol and 
achieves control by symbolic manipulation. Whereas in the uncontrolled ex- 
periment he can often witness the on-going, though he cannot control it, here 

Stuart Chapin, "Advantages of Experimental Sociology in the Study of Family Group 
Patterns." 

F, Stuart Chapin, "Social Theory and Social Action.'' 
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he cannot witness the changing process, though he can achieve indirect con- 
trol. Chapin has therefore called these experiments ex post facto, because they 
appear after the effect has occurred, to distinguish them from projected ex- 
periments, which are planned and executed by the experimenter.®® Peters and 
Van Voorhis call them re/traactiue bec|usc they are attempts to reconstruct the 
direct experiment.®* Lazatsfeld has suggested two terms to the writer, 
experiments-in-reverse and mental-equivalent-of-experiments. The terms are 
self-explanatory. Other terms that have been offered are substitute experiment, 
semi-experiment, retrospective experiment, and even experiment through 
selection, to contrast it with experiment through direct control. 

4. The Trial-and-Brror Experiment 

There are those sociologists who see an experiment every time something 
new is tried, whether hypotheses are involved or not and whether the action is 
deliberate or unreflective. Albion Small, for example, regarded all life as noth- 
ing more or less than experimentation. To him every spontaneous association 
is an experiment. The adoption of a mode of sexual, economic, political, in- 
tellectual or religious innovation is an experiment. Every institution, in fact 
civilization itself, is an experiment. “All the laboratories in the world could not 
carry on enough experiments to measure a thimbleful compared with the 
world of experimentation open to the observation of social science.” ®® 

The perspective furnished by this view stands in strong contrast with that 
flowing from the narrowest conception of experiment. Recall Sorokin’s con- 
tention that experimentation is impossible in 99.999999 cases out of a hundred 
social configurations. In glaring contrast there is Park who feels that the 
pessimism regarding the possibilities of experimentation in social matters is 
unwarranted. As a matter of fact, he says, the amount of experimentation in 
the field of social life probably greatly exceeds that in any other field of human 
activity.®® Experiments are going on all the time and in every field of social 
life. They are experiments because, in performing them, men are guided by 
some implicit theory of the situation, even though this theory is not stated in 
the form of an hypothesis and subjected to the test of negative instances.®^ 

The fields of social work and community organization constitute a rich 
source of instances which are subsumed under the experimental category by 
the sociologists of this group. Giddings saw the beginnings of significant 

• 

•• Chapin, “Design for Social E\perunents." “ Peters and Van Voorhis, op. cit., p. 446. 

•“ Albion W. Small, "The Future of Sociology.” 

flobert E. Park, "Methods of a Rate Survey." 

S’ Robert E. Park, “Sociology and the Social Sciences.” 
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societal experiments in the work of social settlements, neighborhood houses, 
and churches in their attempts to organize groups, and create and maintain 
group interest.*® Melvin, whos^ interest lies in rural life, looks upon the efforts 
of extension workers, preachers, teachers, social workers, to find ways of 
organizing communities and solving social problems, as examples of the ex- 
perimental.®* Social workers have been rather free in their usage of the term 
experiment. Every new program, every novel attempt, every change in policy 
is dubbed an experiment. Illustrations of this are strewn abundantly over the 
pages of our periodical literature. A tuberculosis sanatorium effects a slight 
change in its method of readjusting discharged patients to normal life and 
calls it an experiment.'*'’ A large municipality initiates a program of adult 
education and names it an experiment.*^ A large family case work agency re- 
organizes its administrative machinery and entitles it an experiment.** A city 
builds a model school for incorrigibles and dubs it an experiment.** The sub- 
merged reasoning running through all these accounts is that the new 
technique in operation is merely a trial scheme to which none are permanently 
committed and which can be abandoned if proved inefficient and that this 
element of trial constitutes it an experiment. 

In the complicated process of adjustment, people engage in endless trial- 
and-error, changing now this, now that. Are these experiments? Bernard 
answers in the affirmative. To him the real laboratory for the sociologist is not 
the laboratory of the chemist, the biologist, and the psychologist but that of 
human affairs as they occur in the actual processes of social adjustment. Every 
sector of the social adjustment process may be regarded as a sociological ex- 
periment and may be studied as such.** Thus experiments are going on all 
around us, although we arc totally unaware of them. The League of Nations 
was an experiment; the founding of America was an experiment; hundreds 
of experiments in the family are going on; the slavery issue was an experi- 
ment; the endre problem of Negro-White relations in the South is an ex- 
periment.*® How often have we heard reputable sociologists refer to the 
U.S.SJt.. as an experiment! *® Cobb’s leanings also arc along such lines. He 

Franklin Henry Giddings, "The ScientUic Scrutiny of Societal Facts." 

Bruce I.. Melvin, "Methods of Soeial Keseareb." 

A. Frances Beery, "An Experiment in the Treatment of Tuberculosis Fadents." 

Clarence O. Semor, "Cleveland Experiment in Community Organization for Adult Education. 

Maurice Taylor, “General District Service; An Experiment in Democracy in Social Work." 

Isabella Dolton, “The Montefiore School, An Experiment in Adjustment." 

^^L. 1 .. Bernard, "Sociological Researdi and the Exceptional Man." 

Odum and Jocher, op. cil., pp. 263-64. 
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in “The Russian Experiment," (a reprint of a Netv Yor\ Evening Pott Editorial for August 6 , 
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too feels that we arc experimenting all the time; in fact, civilization itself is an 
experiment. History, he claims, is the great experimental laboratory of social 
science.^^ To Mayer also the whole painful prcjipcssion of social evolution is the 
experimentation of naan with living which has been going on for thousands 
of years.'*® * • 

To regard social evolution as an experiment is to approve of all kinds of 
trial-and-error attempts at human adjustment. Brearlcy, in his review of the 
uses of the term experiment, provides a category for the exploratory or trial- 
and-error experiment.*® To be sure, this is a very crude usage and makes any 
long drawn-out, blind, hit-or-miss process toward a poorly understood goal, an 
experiment. Experiment, claim Odum and Jocher, may mean a finishing, per- 
fecting and developing process through which crude beginnings evolve into 
finished products. Experiment here means trying out, remodelling, trying 
out again and so on until a final product is attained.®® Such looseness in ter- 
minology may lead«to rather bizarre conclusions, as the following from Hart 
aptly illustrates. “In its essence experimentation arises from the trial-and- 
error method which is instinctive not only in human mental processes but 
in the reactions of mice, chicks, guinea pigs, and even angleworms. Indeed, 
the amoeba, thrusting out experimental pseudopodia, is engaged in rudi- 
mentary scicndfic investigation of its environment.” ®* 

5. The Controlled Observational Study 

Finally, there is a fifth conception of experiment, differing considerably 
from the previous ones. It subsumes under itself a varied assortment of re- 
searches all claiming to be experimental principally in that they localize a 
phase of human interaction and study it at close range. For example, scien- 
tists engaging in the day-by-day observation of simians enclosed within the 
confines of the laboratory often refer to their studies as experimental. They 
thereby aim to disdnguish these from similar observadons of animals in their 
wild habitat. The laboratory has the advantage 'that its furnishings can be 
manipulated by the observer, enabling him to create various test situadons. 

Cobb, op. cit. Such all-iitclusivencss on the part of Cobb, Odum and Jocher explains their 
previous referrals to social legislation and reforms as experimental. 

Joseph Mayer, "Toward a Science of Society.” 

*0 Brearley, op. cit. Brearley seems to have in mind the trial and error explorations so typical 
of the physical science laboratory which occasionally result in accidental discoveries. 

Odum and Jocher, op. cit., p. 26a. ** 

SI Hart, op, cit. This may seem like a bold contradiction of the stand previously attributed to 
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teial -error exploratory medtod are both experimental, but represent two stages in scientific de- 
velopment, the latter preceding the former. 
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This control element encourages the application of the term expaimental to 
these researches. 

It is in this same sense that some sociologists employ the word. Two il- 
lustrations will suffice at this point. Newsletter studied the nature of group 
adjustment by observing at close range for weeks 'on end the adolescents in 
a boys’ camp that had been organized for just siTch observational purposes.®" 
He refers to his work as an experiment in that he controlled the conditions 
of observation, i.e., his staff created the daily routines through which the boys 
were put. Another example lies in the work of Angell and Carr who were 
interested in the nature of the face-to-face interaction that accompanies the 
attainment of personal purpose. They therefore organized small groups of 
students, placed them in problematic social situations and observed the 
mental give-and-take through which solutions were reached.®-' In both cases 
a phase of social interaction was isolated within the confines of an observa- 
tional set-up, so that it might be examined at close range. In both cases con- 
trol techniques were evolved and applied upon the observer, so as to 
guarantee unanimity of observations.®"* In view of the application of these 
controls, although it be on the observational end, it is felt that an experiment 
has been performed. In discussing one such type of study Dorothy Thomas 
claims, “It is experimental in the sense of developing techniques for the 
control of the observer in order that scientific records may be obtained both 
of behavior and of situation. . . ®® 

Note the difference between the conception now being discussed as com- 
pared with the previous ones. It resembles the pure experiment in that it 
creates its situation; hence it differs from the uncontrolled experiment and 
the ex post facto experiment. It resembles both the pure and the ex post facto 
experiment in the application of controls; yet it differs from them by apply- 
ing such controls chiefly upon the observer rather than on the observed. It 
differs from all of the other four types in that it is not so much concerned 
with establishing the causjl nexus of social change. Rather it observes the 
simple stuff of social interaction. Dorothy Thomas has called these observa- 
tional studies and Kimball Young regards them as approximations to ex- 
periments?^ 

“2 Wilber I. Newsletter, "An Experiment in the Defining and Measuiing of Group Adjustment.” 
“s Lowell J. Carr, ‘'Expciinientation in Facc-to-Face Interaction.” 

subjects themselves were left relatively unronirollcd by both Newstetter and Cair to 
ermit them to aet naturally. However, the observers controlled each other by means of checking 
evices, e.g., scales, time-charts, etc. 

S3 Dorothy S. Thomas and Associates, Some Nett/ Techniques for Studying Social Behavior, p. i. 
“•Kimball Young, “Method, Generalization and Prediction in Social Psychology." 
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In the conception now under discussion we are to understand by experi- 
ment all purposeful and directed observations as opposed to random and 
haphazard ones. Naturally this is a very broad^usc of the term and includes 
practically all scientific endeavor, as the following from Wilson suggests. 
“In a broad sense all science is experim^tal, for fundamentally an experiment 
is a question framed on the bask of what is known and addressed to nature 
to elicit further knowledge. It thus transcends mere observation or collection 
of materials; it is consciously directed, purposeful observation." This con- 
ception of experiment, if not direedy inspired by Dewey’s theories, certainly 
has an affinity to them which merits mention. Dewey differentiates between 
two kinds of experience, empirical alid experimental.®® The former is gained 
through trial-and-error acts unguided by insight; the latter is gained through 
observation directed by an understanding of conditions. In setting up the 
criteria for experimental inquiry Dewey mentions two. The first is that all 
experiment involves -overt doing. The second is that experiment is not a 
random activity but is directed by ideas arising from the needs of the problem 
inducing the active inquiry.®® To be sure, the -observational studies of 
Newstetter and Carr do involve overt doing and are guided by preconcep- 
tions about the data. In these respects alone can they be regarded as instances 
of experiment. 

Edwin B. Wilson, "Methodology in die Natural and the Social Sciences." 

John Dewey, The Quest jar Certainty, pp. 78-81. •• Ibii., p. 84, 
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A Suggested Definition of* the Experimental Method 


T he purpose of this chapter is to construct an acceptable definition of 
the experimental method. The goal is a precise core definition from 
which deviations in form can be detected and evaluated. Once 
equipped with this criterion, we can then pass judgment upon the ex post 
facto method in particular, as well as upon the varied conceptions presented 
in the previous chapter. In evolving this definition, brief preliminary men- 
tion need be made of a few basic methodological points. 

Scientific Method and the Causal Order 

No matter how complex our definitions of science may be, we can reduce 
them to the simple proposition that science is an attempt to discover an order 
underlying the chaos of the sense world.^ Docs the universe exhibit objective 
order which the scientist then discovers? Or docs the scientist create a con- 
ceptual order where actually disorder exists? These arc questions the philoso- 
phers of science still debate, but which need not concern us here. There are 
various kinds of order, one of which is causal order. Some feel that the 
preoccupation of science is with causal order alone. This is not true.® To 
devise a table of specific gravity which relates the densities of all substances 
to some common base; to find that certain areas of a modern urban com- 
munity are distinguishable by the contours of their population pyramids; or, 
to divide the 'animal kingdom into the oviparous and viviparous,— these are 
to uncover order in nature. But the order so described is not a causal one. 
Causality is just one kind of order sought by science. The term law in 
science is more broad in scope and causal associations constitute just one type 
of law. There are laws asserting the association of properties which are in 
no way causally related. The classificatory sciences, as zoology, botany and 
geology, deal in these. That the terra scientific law has become associated 
with causal relations is largely a result of history.® However, in this work on 
the experimental method we shall concern ourselves with causal order, for 

s Raymond V. Bowers, “An Analysis of the Problem of Validity." 

* Norman Campbell, IVhat h Science?, pp. /(p-sy. ® Itid, 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHOD DEFINED 


the unique virtue of that method is its etiiciency in demonstrating causality. 

But what is causality? This pivotal problem has kept generations ot 
thinkers occupied, and in no way do we inten^ to solve it here. Nevertheless, 
we shall venture a few salient remarks without which the subsequent dis- 
cussion might seem less cfcar. The faqt is that when wc try to decipher what 
is really meant when we saV that causes produce their effects, we encounter 
difficulties. Boas offers one solution by referring to the element of chronology 
involved in causation. For example, one billiard ball is hit by another. Here 
the latter is the cause, since the former lived undisturbed until tlie arrival 
of the latter upon the scenc.^ Some have even called causality a relation of 
temporal asymmetry. The notion implied here is that natural phenomena 
exist in two distinct relations to one another, that of simultaneity (temporal 
symmetry) and that of succession (temporal asymmetry), and only where 
one fact succeeds another is there a cause-effect relationship. 

This view of causality is not shared by everyone. After all, why should we 
deny the presence of causation in coexistence and relegate it only to suc- 
cession? Often our notion of what comes first and last is governed by our 
position in relation to the phenomenon, that is, by our frame of reference. 
Particularly is this so among social phenomena where much reciprocity goes 
on between the so-called cause and effect, so that only a specific referential 
frame can extract a relation of succession from what otherwise appears as 
coexistence. O. F. Boucke offers a solution to the difficulty by focusing at- 
tention not on the factor of chronology, but regularity. “What is known as 
causation is but a regularity of the recurrence of events. . . . Where we deal 
with sequences, the antecedents are the causes and the consequents the effects. 
Where we deal with coexistences, logicians deny the existence of causation. 
But if we regard causation as regularity of connection of units, then there is 
equal reason for predicating it of coexistences. ... A causal explanation is 
always an allusion to regular connections, and to ask why something happens 
is to ask what invariably precedes or follows, or occurs simultaneously with 
something else." ® By centering attention on this factor of regularity, the use- 
less squabble over chronology (simultaneity versus succession) may be 
avoided. 


Logical Rules for Causal Inquiry 

John Stuart Mill claimed that general rules for demonstrating caus.»l con- 
nections were feasible; and that by employing these rules the order in which 

^ George Boas, Ota- fSeu> Ways of Thinking, p. 65. 

® O. F. Boucke, "The Limits of Sociai Science." 
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facts stand to one another can be more efficiently found; and lastly that, 
whether or not the student was aware of it, he was in truth utilizing these 
rules whenever he successfu!ly proved a causal relation. These rules Mill 
called the experimental methods. The clear recognition and definite enuncia- 
tion of these methods enable the investigator io pursue his inquiry more 
consciously and successfully, and permit others to check his findings. The 
logic out of which these rules emerge is well enunciated by Cohen and 
Nagel.® They state that the order for which we are searching in a causal in- 
vestigation is expressible in the form: C is regularly connected with E. This 
means that no factor can be regarded as cause if it is present while the effect 
is absent, or if it is absent while the effect is present.'^ There are fwr possible 
conjunctions of the factors C and £. We may find either CE, CE, CE, CE, 
where C and E denote the absence of these factors. To prove that C is regu- 
larly connected with E we must demonstrate that tlje second and third 
alternatives do not occur. 

Logicians claim that causal connections themselves cannot be perceived as 
such; that events occur and arc observed, but that the causal nexus is not 
observed, only inferred.® That is why it is impossible to infer the causal 
connection from just one experience, and the need of many experiences to 
reveal the regularity involved in the conception of the causal relation. Joseph 
offers this illustration. A man may run around his garden on a frosty night, 
and next morning may find his legs stiff and his flowers blackened. From 
this one experience he could conclude that the frost made him stiff, and his 
running blackened the flowers; and again he might conclude the reverse.® 
How would he know from just one experience? He would not. He needs 
the reassurance of many instances of the same type. Only by examining 
numerous similar events can he satisfy the premise that no factor is the cause 
if it is present while the effect is absent, or if it is absent while the effect is 
present. 

A phenomenon attracts our attention. We would like to know the reason 

* Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Iniroiiiellon to Logie and Sdeatifie Method, p. 350, 

t The stipulation of Cohen and Nagel must not be taken in its literal sense. An efTcct can be 
present while its cause is absent. Among social phenomena, for example, a time gap often elapses 
between the action of the cause and the appearance of the effect so that the cause is no longer 
present when the effect occurs. However this in no way refutes Cohen and Nagel. To be the 
cause, a factor need not persistently accompany its effect as long as it is unmistakably a part o£ 
the en^re configuration. 

^ Some sociologists hold chat while this may be true of physical, it is not so o£ social phenomena. 
In the latter the investigator can actually see causation, because he has at his disposal the added 
instrument of verstehen. He can always check the behavior of others in himself, an observational 
check deprived him in dealing with physical phenomena. 

** H, W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logie, pp. 42S-39. 
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for its existence. That is, we seek to determine the cause of which this 
phenomenon is the effect. Therefore we need to uncover that one factor 
which occurs when the effect occurs. This meins finding several instances of 
the effect and noting wh^t single element they all have in common. This 
single element is probably -the cause.' As illustration, assume a community 
with a high frequency of goiter. We examine case after case of goitered 
persons and find them to vary as to age (i.e., old, young), sex (male, female), 
race (White, Negro), et cetera. But they all drink water from the same 
source, Diagrammatically this would look thus: 


Case 

Effect 

Factor A. 

Fa’Ctor B. 

Factor C. 

Factor D. 


(Goiter) 

(Sex) 

(Race) 

(Age) 

(Water consumed) 

I. 

Present 

Female 

White 

Old 

Source X 

2 , 

Present 

Male 

White 

Young 

Source X 

3- 

Present 

. Female 

Negro 

Young 

Source X 

N. 

Present 

Male 

Negro 

Old 

Source X 


Note the one common clement, water from Source X, which occurs where 
the effect is present. Variation in factor A, B, and C indicates that goiter is 
not a function of sex, race, or age. The goitered arc not always the old (or 
young), the male (or female), or the White (or Negro). Thus sex, race, age 
cannot be causes, for nothing is the cause of a phenomenon in the absence 
of which it nevertheless occurs. The cause of goiter in this community prob- 
ably lies in the water consumed. Describing this method of reasoning Mill 
says, “As this method proceeds by comparing different instances to ascertain 
in what they agree, I have termed it the Method of Agreement; and we may 
adopt as its regulating principle the following' canon:—// tivo or more 
instances of the phenomenon under inucstigation have only one circumstance 
in common, the circumstance in which alone all the instances agree is the 
cause of the given phenomenon." 

However, reliance on the method of agreement as an infallible canon of 
proof is not advisable. The canon states that the common circumstance 
among a series of like phenomena is their cause. And suppose a half dozen 
i common factors have been identified, how can we tell which specific one of 
'them is the cause? Arc they all causes? Or is there just one cause, while the 
John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, p, 235. 
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remaining common factors are essentially irrelevant? Actually it is seldom 
that instances of a phenomenon have only one circumstance in common.^* 
Natural phenomena usually ‘Jo not appear so simply set up for our con- 
venience. The first dozen bald men we examine ipight all be fat, old, cat in 
the same restaurant, and perform se'dentary vj#ork. What is the cause of 
baldness — obesity, age, diet, or occupation?"** 

This brings us to Mill’s second experimental canon. The method of agree- 
ment has done this much; by identifying all the common factors, it gives us 
the assurance that at least the cause is one of them. The cause must be a 
factor which is present when the effect is^present. Assume, then, that we had 
found two common factors among our goitered persons, that they all drank 
from the same water supply and ate bread made from the same wheat. 
Which is the cause, bread or water? And how shall it be determined? Find a 
person without goiter and compare him with a goitered person. Do they eat 
the same type of bread, but drink different water? If so, water is the cause, 
for were bread the cause, they would both be goitered. Do they drink the 
same water, but eat different types of bread? If so, bread is the cause, for 
were water the cause, they would both be goitered. The reasoning is the same 
in both instances. We contrast two instances, one with and one without the 
effect, and locate the cause in the one condition wherein they differ. “Instead 
of comparing different instances of a phenomenon, to discover in what they 
agree, this method compares an instance of its occurrence with an instance 
of its non-occurrence, to discover in what they differ. The canon which is the 
regulating principle of the Method of Difference may be expressed as follows: 
If an instance in which the phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an 
instance in which it does not occur, have every circumstance in common save 
one, that one occurring only in the former; the circumstance in which alone 
the two instances differ is .. . the cause ... of the phenomenon.” 

Suppose further that our goitered persons were found to resemble each 
other in three factors. No! only do they consume similar water and bread, 
but are all of the same race; let us say, all Negroes.** What is the cause now? 

Joseph, op. eit., p, 433 ff, 

A very important fact to be pointed out here is that the canon lends no due as to whether 
we have actually discovered all the common circumstances, and whether some have not escaped 
our notice. The investigator's ingenuity is the sole guarantee of this. Thus, Mill's first canon, 
while it is a method of proof, is certainly not a metliod of discovery. Due to this weakness, the 
experiniental method must always be aided by other methods, a fact we shall discuss fully in 
Chapter VI. 

Mill, op, cit., p. 256. 

^'‘It is conceivable that a predominantly Negro area is so located as to draw its bread and 
water supply from a source different from the predominantly White area, 
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Race, bread, or water? Find a person without goiter who is also a Negro, 
and who eats the same bread. Does he drink different water? If so, water is 
the cause. Graphically this would look thus: ft 


Case 

Effect 

Factor A. 

Factor B. 

Factor C. 


(Goiter) 

(Race) 

(Bread eaten) 

(Water consumed) 

I. 

Present 

Negro 

Wholewheat 

From source X 

2. 

Absent 

Negro 

Wholewheat 

From source Y 


Note that we purposely sought a non-goitcred person who resembled the 
goitered one in factors A (race) and B (bread) . We deliberately equated the 
two cases on these factors to see if they would differ as to factor C (water). 
We might very well have sought two persons alike as to factors B (bread) 
and C (water), to see if they would differ as to factor A (race). In any case, 
one factor is always left free, so to speak. No attempt is made to equate it. 
This technique of equating two contrasting situations, while permitting one 
factor to remain free is known as keeping all the factors constant except one, 
or controlling all the factors except one. Maintaining one variable free and 
unequated enables one to arrive at certitude with regard to the causal r&le 
of this free factor. This reasoning procedure is often called the law of the 
single variable}^ We can equate two contrasting cases on factors A and B, 
leaving C free; then on B and C, with A free; finally on A and C, leaving B 
free. This process of rotation is termed varying one factor at a time. 

In the preceding illustrations of the canon of difference our approach was 
from the angle of the effect, selecting two persons one in whom the effect is 
known to exist and the other in whom it is known not to exist. The search 
was for the cause. However the approach may be the exact reverse. Suppose 
we suspect water to be the cause of goiter, factors of race and bread being 
irrelevant. We thus select two persons of the same race and bread diet, except 
that one is known to drink water from source X, while the other is known 
to drink water from source Y. We then note which one has goiter. If goiter 
is present with source X-water, and absent when the latter is absent, the con- 
trast establishes a causal link between them. Here too we can vary one factor 
at a time to test the causality of each. Note that both experimental canons are 
applicable whether we conduct our investigation from effect to cause, or from 
cause to effect. In fact, in illustrating them. Mill cautions, “It will be 
necessary to bear in mind the twofold character of inquiries into the la'ws of 
phenomena, which may be either inquiries into the cause of a given effect, or 
into the effects or properties of a given cause." 

Peters and Van Voofhis, op. eit,, p. 447. 


op. cit., p. 253. 
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Created versus Naturally Contrasting Situations 

Let us suppose the following. The canon of difference revealed to us that 
the cause of goiter is water from source X. It ndw occurs to someone that 
perhaps it is not the mineral content of the. wiftcr itself, but a certain sedi- 
ment deposited by the copper pipes through which the water flows from its 
source to its consumers. Perhaps this copper deposit in the water is the cause. 
It is a plausible hypothesis which merits testing by the canon of difference.^’ 
For such a lest we need two cases, whether of persons or communities, which 
are either: (i) alike in every respect, inc^uding water from source X, except 
that in the first case water flows through copper conduits and in the second 
the pipes are of a material other than copper, e.g., clay; or (2) alike in every 
respect, including their use of copper conduits for conducting water, except 
that in the first case the pipes bring water from source ■X and in the second 
they supply water from some other source, e.g., source Y. The latter set-up 
tests the causality of the water itself, the former set-up tests the causality of 
the copper pipe deposit. 

But what if we cannot find the two contrasting instances we need.? What if 
all the pipes leading from source X arc of copper, while all the conduits 
emerging from source Y arc of clay, so that factors A (copper pipe) and B 
(source X), and factors A' (clay pipe) and B' (source Y), are inseparable and 
not obtainable in the exact combinations needed for the application of the 
canon? 

The solution is simple. Create the desired combination. If testing the 
causality of water, arrange conditions so that community X, with a preva- 
lence of goiter, shall henceforth receive its water from source Y, which water 
shall be conducted by the same copper pipes as before. Then note if the 
change results in the disappearance of goiter in community X. The other 
way would be to arrange,that community Y, with little or no goiter, shall 
henceforth receive its water from source X, which water shall be conducted 
by the same clay pipes as before. Then note if the change results in the 
frequent appearance of goiter in community Y.^® 

Note that the water hypotheuti might have satisfied all until it had occurred to a more 
enterprising soul to search for something more basic. This demonstrates again that the experi- 
mental canons, while they may be methods of proof, are not methods of discovery. Hence, the 
experimental methods must rest on more penetrating research methods, a fact wc shall discuss 
subsequently. 

The hypothetical points which hare been set forth above in connection with the illustrative 
piece of goiter research will doubtless horrify the physiologist. Clearly the points aic meant merely 
as convenient suppositions for illustrative purposes and the author apologizes for any .viohitions 
of truth. 
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Note what has happened. The canon of difference was again applied, but 
we ourselves varied the circumstances instead of Ending the varying cir- 
cumstances in nature. In his discourse on the experimental methods Mill 
points out that the canon«>pf difference may be applied to two contrasting 
instances which we may eitner ^nd in nature or make ourselves. He claims 
further that the means whereby the contrast is obtained is irrelevant to the 
validity of the conclusion. He states, “The value of the instance depends on 
what it is in itself, not on the mode in which it is obtained: its employment 
for the purposes of induction depends on the same principles in the one case 
and in the other. . . . There is, ia short, no difference in kind, no real 
logical distinction, between the two processes of investigation." 

Mill, however, admits that there arc some very important practical dis- 
tinctions between the two devices.®® The created situation is most often 
superior to the natupal set-up. It enables us to produce a greater variety of 
contrasting circumstances than arc spontaneously offered by nature. We can 
produce the precise type of contrast we want for the discovery of a causal law, 
a service which nature is not always so ready to perform for us. For example, 
we might imagine that goitcred persons resemble each other in respect to 
five articles of diet, any one of which might be the cause of goiter. To test all 
five, we might very well have to create five sets of two contrasting groups 
each. If, furthermore, we should suspect that the effect appears whenever a 
certain combination of just two of these articles of food occur together, 
we would need as many sets of two contrasting groups as there arc com- 
binations of the number five taken two at a time. Obviously life does not 
stand ready to supply us spontaneously with the precise combinations we 
need, so that we must create them ourselves. In other words, the created set- 
up gives us better control power over our phenomenon. We qan determine 
at our own discretion the circumstances which shall be present, and thus 
arrive at more conclusive evidence of causality. We may produce any varia- 
tion we may deem necessary. The value and importance of an arrangement 
which we ourselves create cannot be overemphasized. The ability to produce 
the necessary changes permits the test of hypotheses otherwise not amenable 
to verification. In the spontaneous operations of nature there is generally such 
complexity in the factors that they evade our detection. Such ignorance 
vitiates the use of the canon of difference. ^ 

A final distinction between the natural and the created set-up should be 

Milt, op. cit,, p. 349. 

sv Mill devotes tie whole o£ Bk. Ill, chap, vii, pp. 247-53, “Of Observation and Experiment," 
to the distinction. 
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indicated here. We have already shown that the canons are applicable 
whether the investigation proceeds from cause lo effect, or effect to cause. 
Obviously the created set-up is applicable only to the former of these modes 
of investigation. We can take a cause and try to see what it will produce, but 
we cannot take an effect and try to see whrft it will be produced by.®^ 
Inquiry into natural situations may be a two-way investigation, but a created 
set-up is always a one-way affair ; it proceeds from a causal stimulus, intro- 
duced by the experimenter, to the change thereby wrought. 

A Suggested Definitipn of Experiment 

Mill claimed that of all the canons, the canon of difference is more par- 
ticularly the method employed by the created set-up. The reason for this 
should be obvious by now. For it is in this canon that we need two situations 
alike in all respects except one. And the created set-up js uniquely suited for 
this very thing in that it starts with or creates two identical situations, intro- 
duces a change into one and withholds it from the other. The natural set-up 
can utilize equally freely the canons of agreement and difference. A little 
reflection will indicate why this is so. Since we do not change, but merely 
observe nature, we can select instances which either agree or disagree as to a 
given cause or effect. Actually, however, the canon of difference has emerged 
as the accepted logical method for all experimentation because, as we have 
previously demonstrated, it is a more dependable method for uncovering 
causal connections than the method of agreement. The latter, by revealing a 
set of recurring factors among a series of like phenomena, focuses attention 
upon them as probable causes of the phenomenon. The method of agreement 
thereby supplies the investigator with hypotheses which are then tested one 
by one thrqpgh the method of difference. While it is possible to employ the 
canon of difference without having formulated a clear-cut hypothesis, its 
efficient application impljes such hypotheses. This is particularly so of the 
created set-up. For how else can we prepare two contrasting situations, con- 
trolling them on all factors while maintaining one factor free, unless we 
had some suspicion of the causal rdle of this free factor? 

The examples we have used to illustrate the application of the canon of 
difference have involved control of factors through equation. That is, in the 
hypothetical instances the contrasting situations were identical factor for 
factor except for the free factor under observation. This technique of factor 
equation is just one method of control. There is still another method which 


Ibid., p. 35a. 
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we shall treat in Chapter VI. However these two methods may differ 
specifically, they have this general characteristic; they are applied for the 
sole purpose o£ achieving a reliable contrast between two situations, one in 
which the free factor is preisent, the other in which it is absent. 

We therefore offer the following definition of the experimental method: 
An experiment is the proof of an hypothesis which see\s to hool^ up two 
factors into a causal relationship through the study of contrasting situations 
which haue been controlled on all factors except the one of interest, the latter 
being either the hypothetical cause or the hypothetical effect. 



CHAPTER IV 


Is the Ex Post Facto Method ^Experimental? 

W £ have defined an experiment as the test of a causal hypothesis by 
means of a controlled contrasting set-up. Perfect control, while 
it is something to aim at, is •almost never possible. The experi- 
menter must therefore always aspire after the maximum control that cir- 
cumstances will permit. As in everything else, so here, gradations exist. 
There are good approximations to the ideal experiment and there are poor 
ones, depending upon the degree of effectiveness of thp controls that have 
been exercised. We must keep these facts in mind as we proceed to pass judg- 
ment on the ex post facto experiment and the other conceptions of the ex- 
perimental method. We need remember three elements in our definition: (i) 
a causal hypothesis; (2) which is tested by a set of contrasting situations; (3) 
the contrasting situations having been controlled. 

Is The Ex Post Facto Inquiry Experimental? 

Recall that the set of contrasting situations, whereby to test the causal 
hypothesis, can be secured in one of two ways. We may either find the in- 
stances in nature or we may make them. The ex post facto experiment is 
clearly an example of the former. It utilizes two contrasting cases supplied 
by nature. 

Objectinns.have been leveled against the ex post facto experiment on the 
grounds that it is not an experiment at all, for the very reason that it rests on 
natural instances rather iban ones created by an experimenter. Are these 
objections valid? Our position has been clear. Whether the Contrasting situa- 
tions are supplied by nature or created by man is of little consequence as 
long as some measure of control has been applied. 

To Mill the term experiment is a generic one and comprises under it two 
types, the artificial and the natural experiment. The artificial experiment is 
one (treated by man, while the natural experiment is one spontaneously 
offered by nature.^ But he regards both types as experiments and in illustrat- 

^ Although Mill nowhere uses the term naliin} experiment, hut always naiure't experiment, 
we prefer the adjectival form, since the contrast is with another adjective, wrtipeiel. 
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ing his four methods of experimental inquiry * he draws equally from each. 
Recall his words, “The value of the instance depends on what it is in itself, 
not on the mode in which it is obtained. . . . T'ncrc is, in short, no difference 
in kind, no real logical disjtinction, between the two processes of investiga- 
tion.” ® That is, whether or 3jot an investigation is experimental depends not 
upon its artificial or natural set-up, but upon its adherence to certain basic 
logical procedures exemplified by the experimental canons, 

The ex post facto experiment therefore is Mill’s natural experiment. In 
the popular mind Mill’s artificial experiment has become synonymous with 
experiment as such. It is generally felt that no experiment has taken place 
unless some change has been deliberately produced and, conversely, that the 
moment a change has been effected, thereby an experiment has taken place. 
Clearly this is not so. The effect need not have been achieved purposively by 
man. It might very well have occurred naturally. As long as the situational 
factors are so marshalled as to permit the correct application of the experi- 
mental canons, the inquiry is experimental. 

The futile controversy often argued in learned journals whether experi- 
ments of the natural variety are true experiments is strangely reminiscent of 
the equally meaningless polemics that raged among us as to whether 
sociology was a true science. Physical scientists once avidly engaged in the 
academic sport of attacking our discipline as pseudo-science on the grounds 
that it made no use of the instruments and techniques of the physical science^ 
nor attained an exactness comparable to them. Sociologists of a decade or two 
ago jumped to the defense of their science with the argument that science has 
certain objectives and modes of procedure common to all its branches. These 
universal basic characteristics have been abstracted and described so that they 
may be utilized by any particular branch of human knowledge.* T. S. 
Harding, though a physical scientist, has clearly recognized this' unity of ail 
sciences, asserting that there is but one method in all science.’’ It is this kin- 
ship that the opponents of social science completely ignore in their spurious 
attacks. 

The conviction of physical scientists that sociology is not a science arose 
from misdirected attention. Since every branch of science deals with its.own 
peculiar phenomena, it devises its own methods and techniques for solving 
its problems. Misunderstandings arise if we confuse the particular methods 

*MUt devotes Bk. lit, chap, viit, "Of the Four Methods of Experimental Inquiry," to an 
elaboration of these, which ares (l) The Method of Agreement, (2) The Method of Difference, 
(3) The Method of Residues, and (4) The Method of Concommitant Variations. We have seen 
fit to treat only the first two in tlds discussion, 

" Ibid; p. 249. * Palmer, op. cit., p. 4. 


' T. Swan Harding, "All Science is One," 
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evolved by some of the sciences with the underlying mode of attack of science 
in general.® Tlic physical scientists, having evolved their own peculiar 
techniques, insist that only those pursuits arc scientific which utilize them. 
This view is myopic and stems from a failure to distinguish between the logic 
of physical science and the concrete techniques t’lrough which that logic is 
carried out.'' It flows from a failure to realize’ that science is a way of doing 
things and does not include the laboratory apparatus nor any of the instru- 
ments employed.® Many a sociologist was hoodwinked by the spurious argu- 
ments of the enemies of social science, so that at one period in the develop- 
ment of sociology there was a grand rush to borrow from the physical 
sciences their peculiar techniques in the hope that through their application 
to social data sociologists would rid themselves of the odium in which 
sociology was held by its opponents. It was against this movement that 
Maciver lashed out.® He referred to such imitation as signs of an inferiority 
complex and accused these imitators of ignoring the fact that there were 
fundamental methods common to all science, so that adherence to these basic 
methods, and not indiscriminate imitation, made sociology a science. 

This seemiagly irrelevant digression on the unity of scientific method has 
been by way of analogy to our discussion of the nature of experiment. The 
experimental method consists of certain clear-cut logical steps. The investiga- 
tor must employ these steps irrespective of the nature of the materials to 
which they are applied. Some materials lend themselves more easily than 
others to what Mill calls artificial experimentation. But the logic employed 
is the same irrespective of materials. To regard natural experimentation with 
derision is to misdirect attention. Due to its very nature, artificial experimen- 
tation involves the utilization of gadgets and devices not found in other types 
of investigation. When people talk of experimentation, they immediately 
think of the atom-smashing machines of the physicists who have carried arti- 
ficial experimentation to the highest plane. Misapprehension is bound to 
result if we confuse these toncrete techniques with the basic logic which is 
one in all experimental study. All this is meant in no way to be a denial of 
the greater efficiency and exactness of created over natural experiments. Such 
a view would be as absurd as to deny the greater exactness of the physical 
sciences. But this makes the diilcrence in both instances one of degree and 

not one of kind. Both are experimental, but the created experiment can 
« 

® Palmer, op. cit., p. i6. 

^ George A. Lundberg, Read Bain and Nels Andcraon, eds., Trends in American Sociology, 
chap. X, p. 392, George A. Lundberg, "The Logic of .Sociology and Social Rev-arch." 

^ Gordon O. Shipman, “Science and Social Science." 

® Robert M. Mactver, "Is Sociology a Natural Science?" 
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more often, more quickly, and more fully satisfy the requirements of the 
experimental canons; it can achieve much more effective control. Its 
superiority is undeniable, and the sciences which are in a position to avail 
themselves of it stand head and shoulders above other disciplines. We 
recognize that the created 'experiment can achieve better control, but we 
deny that from this follows an either-or dichotomy. 

The created or artiffcial experiment involves a prearranged set of contrast' 
ing situations. Two objects, two groups, two cases of a kind are so prepared 
that the factors in them have been controlled. Then a stimulus, the hypotheti- 
cal cause, is introduced into one and withheld from the other, thereby pro- 
ducing the needed contrast. The exposed situation, into which the stimulus 
has been injected, is called the experimental ntuation, while the unexposed 
situation, where presumably no such stimulus is operating, is called the con- 
trol situation. The ex post facto experimental design differs in no logical 
way from the prearfanged one. It, too, uses a control and an experimental 
group. Where we inquire into the cause of a given effect, the experimental 
situation is that in which the effect has already been produced, while the 
control situation is that in which the effect does not exist. Where we seek 
the effect of a given cause, the experimental situation is that in which the 
cause has already operated, while the control situation is that in which no 
cause has appeared.^® 

The artificial or prearranged experiment involves the actual physical ma- 
nipulation of the objects to insure conditions of proper control. Where the ex- 
perimenter himself actually introduces the stimulus into the experimental 
situation, considerable physical manipulation of the objects can be practised 
and hence is usually employed. In ex post facto experiments obviously this 
cannot be and hence is not the case. It would be more accurate to state that 
in ex post facto experiments such physical manipulation, even where possible, 
would be useless. For the whole purpose of physical manipulation is to create 
two controlled cases before the stimulus is introduced into one. But in ex 
post facto inquiries the cause has already produced the effect. That is, the 
two cases have really formed themselves and the experiment consists simply 
in identifying them and bringing them into juxtaposition for comparison. 

In fact, in an ex post facto experiment the subjects need not be physically 
perceived to be controlled. The manipulation is not physical but mental. In 
order beaer to understand the nature of mental manipulation, return to the 
experiment by Chrisffansen which Chapin offers as an example of a design 

Recall that the natural experiment can be a two-way affair. The artificial experiment can 
only inquira into the etfect of a tpven cause. 
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for social experiments. The Christiansen c.xperiincnt, for cx.iinplc, studied 
1194 students. Imagine 1194 in(lex cards, one for each student. On each card 
the following information has been entered; graduated from high school or 
not; if not, the number of years compjptcd; age of student; sex; nationality 
of parents; father’s occupation; neighborhoqd status; mental rating. Each 
card now bears a series of symbols, some being quantitative, some non- 
quantitative. The quantitative symbols represent variables, e.g., age, mental 
rating, etc.; the non-quantitative symbols represent attributes, e.g., sex, 
nationality of parents, etc.'' These symbols represent acLu.il situational 
factors. Each symbol therefore has a physisal counterpart lurking in the back- 
ground. Card X, for example, means that there is actually a boy twenty years 
old, who was graduated from high school, in the upper fifth of his class in 
grades,'^ living in area C, of native white parentage, whose father is a store 
clerk. Once we have all this on cards for the entire 1194 sttidents, all we need 
do is to manipulate the cards to achieve whatever kind of grouping we may 
desire. It is somewhat like a sorting machine. When we manipulate these 
cards to produce two controlled groups, we are really manipulating symbols 
of objects. This type of manipulation is not physical but symbolic manipula- 
.tion. Chapin distinguishes between these two modes of control by calling 
'physical manipulation direct control, and symbolic manipulation indirect 
control. 

Some sociologists have leveled objections against experimental inquiry via 
indirect control on the grounds that its use of symbolic manipulation puts it 
outside the realm of the experimental. This is nothing more nor less than a 
variation of the protest against natural experiments because their effects arc 
not produced by human agency. Again, the error lies in mi.'iinterpreiation; 
this time a nysinterpretation of the whole purpose and intent of control in 
experiments. The error stems from an identification of experiment solely 
with physical movements on the part of the experimenter. This view is again 
based upon a misconception of the real nature of experiment. E.xperiment 
being observation under conditions of control, it is incorrect to identify con- 
trol with physical manipulation. When, for example, we attempt to control 
through factor equation, we seek equality among identical variables in the 

An attribute is a property which is either present or absent in an object; e-u., wlien we 
class people as male or female, we are noting clieir sex attributes. A variable is a property which 
assuraes°tlegrees or magnitudes; e.g., when we examine people fur age, we arc uuting their age 
variable. A variable can be transmuted into an attribute; e.g., we may decide tlut all people 
above a certain age are old, while all chose below arc young. We prefer the term jMur as an 
over-all to represent both attributes and variables. 

^^Christiansen used die average of all high school marks as an index of intJiigcnce in the 
absence of information on I.Q. 
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two contrasting situations. Hence control is attained wheji the measurements 
of these variables are the same. Thus while fyearranged experiments achieve 
such control by physical manipulation, ex post facto experiments arrive at it 
by symbolic manipulating^. But in l^oth cases die final test of control is in 
identity of equivalence of'feiea^urements.^* If we admit natural experiments, 
in the Mill sense, into the realm of the experimental, then we must by the 
same token grant legitimacy to indirect control techniques. 

Is The Controlled Observational Study Experimental? 

Is the controlled observational study an experiment.? It is so claimed by all 
those who have engaged in it. This writer does not consider it experimental. 
1‘his, of course, is not to deny its great scientific value. However, better 
to understand the bases for such negative judgment, it might be well to 
consider a few examples of these studies as carefully as the limitations of 
space will permit. Certainly, the important auxiliary role which these studies 
have played in the development of experimental sociology warrants our giv- 
ing them more than ordinary mention. 

Studies of Dorothy Thomas. — The first of these studies appeared in the 
late twenties and was reported fully in the volume entitled Some New 
•' Techniques for Studying Social Behavior under the editorship of Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas. It is the report of years of work devoted to the solution of 
one specific problem, that of improving the reliability of the observer. That 
problem emerged as the inevitable by-product of a larger one. Thomas and 
her group had been studying the social behavior of nursery school children, 
noting their reactions to a multiplicity of stimuli in the social situations 
arising in the nursery school.'^ Therefore, methods had to be evolved to 
record and analyze objectively the responses of children to- such stimuli, 
eliminating as far as possible the bias of the observer. The available data in 
regard to the social behavior of children must pbviously consist largely of 
descriptive accounts. While such data are objective in the sense that the ob- 
server records an objective situation, they arc apt to contain a grand admixture 
of subjective elements in that the oirserver may be highly selective in his obser- 
vations. Thus, two observers may not see the very same act in the same way 

".Sucijl Tlitoiy aiul Soci.il Action." 

Tlic cliililicn w.'ic at the Insii'.uic of Cliild Welfare Research of Teachers College. 

They ijiiKcil in ages from alKiut cighleen to forty-eight months. In tills connection we should 
give passii.!{ mention to E. V. C. Herne wlio, contcmpomncously with Thomas, pursued similar 
oliservational studies of social I'tliaiior (UtU-ins in young children at the University of Iowa 
Welfare Research Station. For a gootl description of Berne’s work, see Gardner Murphy, Lois B. 
Sfuri.liy and 'I'iu-uilorc M, Nevvconili, Expeiiiacstal Social Psychology, pp. 363-65. 
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and, in fact, the same observer may not see similarly the same thing occurring 
twice. This is due to the tremendous complexity of any social behavior act,^” 
and to the selective bias each of us carries, so to speak, about with him. All of 
this was borne out by the surprising discrepancies in the records of several ob- 
servers who had watched and recorded the, same situations. Clearly, then, 
something had to be done to control observer error, i.e., to make the data in- 
dependent of observers. 

' It was felt that if a complicated act could be broken up into relatively 
simple parts, the parts being defined so that all observers would recognize 
them when they occurred, then units would be available in terms of which 
a behavior-complex might be accurately observed and recorded. The units of 
observation were defined in such a way as to have quantitative rather than 
qualitative similarity. Thus, acts which assumed the same form were to he 
regarded as alike, even though the same form did not at all imply the same 
meaning.^® It was anticipated in this fashion to achieve objectivity, since 
once the behavior form was identified, its recognition by all would be un- 
mistakable. Thomas defines objectivity as the degree of agreement of ob- 
servers working simultaneously but independently, and the consistency of 
each observer with his own previous records of the same cvents.^'^ 

After considerable trial and error Thomas and her associates decided upon 
a division of activities into those concerned with other persons and those 
related to materials and the self. This separated the social from the non- 
social behavior and enabled one observer to record the former, while another 
busied himself with the latter, for it had been found that the same observer 
could not record reliably both types of activity. Then the two categories were 
broken down into seven smaller categories and these seven activity units 

were to be recorded in code.^® During play activity several observers would 

* • 

‘ “ Thomas and Associates, op. eit., pp. 3 S, 

'■“Dorothy S. Thomas, “The Observability of Social Phenomena with Respect to Statistical 
Analysis.” * 

'r The Thomas studies have been criticised on the grounds that they achieve accuracy at the 
expense of the significance of the observadons. The translation into a space-time framework of 
the phenomenon of human activity causes the latter Co lose its fundamental character. What good 
are observations of form without meaning? The Murphys express the matter thus. "In so far as 
reliability means fixity of response, we thus apjieor to be confronted with a kind of Heisenbcig 
principle, to the effect that one cannot have both significant and reliable information about a 
person at the same time." Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., p. 870. For similar criticisms 
see James W. Woodard’s “Five Levels of Description of Social-Psychological Phenomena" and 
Mortimer J. Adler’s “A Determination of Useful Observables." 

Dorothy ’Thomas, “An Attempt to Develop Precise Measurements in the Social Behavior 
Field." Social behavior was broken down as follows: (1) spatial contact, (a) physical contact, 
(3) verbal or vocal contact, (4) gesture. Non-social behavior as follows; (1) involvement with 
materials, (a) involvements in bodily activity without use of materials, (3} no overt activity. 
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watch the same child, noting when he began one type of activity or another 
by following the child visually and recording the activity continuously. A 
form was devised with five-second units running along the vertical axis and 
after each five-second intMval the observer recorded the child's activity. A 
very high degree of agremei\t among observers, particularly for the non- 
social activities, was achieved by this method.^" The author claims that by 
combining the data on social and non-social activities, an accurate picture of 
a child’s social behavior was finally available. 

Miss Thomas later joined the staff of the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations where she continued her studies on observer reliability along slightly 
more novel lines. In order to determine how much of the total behavior items 
were being missed by recorders, it would have been necessary to increase the 
number of observers and to use them in all possible combinations of pairs 
(i.e., one observing the social, the other the non-social behavior). This would 
also have revealed the consistency of an individual observer with himself, i.e., 
his individual observational idiosyncrasies. But to have introduced so many 
adults into the play-room situation was regarded highly inadvisable. It oc- 
curred to the Yale researchers that the problem could be approached more 
efficiently by using talking moving pictures instead of real-life situations. The 
picture can be slowed down so that an accurate record of the frequency of a 
given activity can be made. The picture can be repeated as often as necessary, 
so that the individual observer’s consistency with himself can be tested.^® With 
subject matter and conditions of observation held constant, it is possible to de- 
termine variations in records caused by occasional idiosyncrasies or consistent 
biases of observers and to measure improvement in repeated observations.®^ 
The films have the added advantage that their speed can be regulated, enabling 
the observer to note activities which would otherwise escape his attention. 

In viewing the films, the same techniques were used as in the real-life 
situations. Observers concentrated on a given character, recording his ac- 
tivities on standard forms at five-second intervals, using code for the pre- 
defined units. Several technical improvements were introduced at this stage. 
The inability to synchronize the stop watches of several observers was solved 
by the use of a synchronized electric clock. Later a device was constructed 
which relieved the observers of all necessity of looking at the timing instru- 
ments, A roll of paper moves continuously and pricks the paper every five 

Kfty five-minute tecords using three pairs of observers yielded coefiScients of +.98, +,97, and 
+.88 for tbe three non-soetal activity units, respectively. Jbii. 

»oibid. 

*^_&nth E. teingtoa, "Some Technical Aspects of Observer Reliability as Indicated in 
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seconds, informing the observer, by the click, that a record of discrete items 
of behavior must be made. T^he paper contains all the defined behavior 
categories along the horizontal axis, so that for a continuous record the ob- 
server simply shifts his pencil from category to category. Through the opera- 
tion of a synchronized motor, the rolls of all obscfVers move simultaneously. 
The purpose of all these mechanical aids is to ‘eliminate as much as possible 
errors resulting from elements other than the individual recorder’s observa- 
tional idiosyncrasies. The whole intent here is to discover some of the usual 
errors that are bound to occur in observations of behavior, to sec if they fall 
into types, to note whether these types are easily identifiable, and to de- 
termined whether and to what extent they can be eliminated by accounting 
for them beforehand. Astronomy, for example, recognizes the existence of a 
personal equation which can be computed for astronomers and which is con- 
stant over a period of years. Astronomical observations can therefore be 
corrected by taking into account the personal equation of the observer.®® In 
the same manner Thomas found that constant individual biases do exist; that 
some observers consistently under or overemphasize®® certain behavior 
categories; that some situations are more reliably recorded than others; and, 
finally, that the more frequent the transition from one kind of behavior to 
another, the greater the observational error.®* 

Thomas claims that her research is experimental in that it utilizes controls. 
These controls arc not applied on the children, whose actions must remain , 
spontaneous,®® but upon the observers. She feels that it is more important ini 
this field to control the observer than to control the experiment.®® 

Studies of Carr arid Angell . — ^The observational studies of Lowell J. Carr 
and Robert C. Angell at the University of Michigan both resemble and differ 
from the researches of Thomas. Carr and Angell started out with the in- 
tention of studying the phenomenon central to sociology, the interaction 
among persons. For some time, say Carr and Angell, students have depended 
upon mere ex post facto description of human behavior, which should give 
way to immediate observation and recording of human interaction. But how 

Palmer, op. at,, p, i£i. The personal equation was discovered by the German astronomer 
Bessel. For a brief account of the genesis of die discovery and its importance for psychology, fet 
Edna Heidbreder, Seiren Piyehologiet, pp, 74 S. 

Of course, the gauge for under and overemphasis is a norm set by the average tendency of 
all observers. Some might claim that perhaps the average tendency of all observers itself exhibits 
a bias, over or underemphasizing what actually does happen in the real-life situation. All this 
may be true, though we cannot know it, since we hare no way of determining it. The hallmark 
of objectivity is generally recognized among scientists as founded on agreement among observa- 
tions, Hence what is not observed cannot concern us here. 

** Alice M. Loomis, "The Use of Stilled Motion Pictures in a Program of Observational Studies," 

Thomas and Associates, op. cit., p, 4. JBid., p, zi. 
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to do this? A social situation involves constant interaction; it involves the 
response o£ the individual not to the stimulus aloncj but to the stimulus 
modified by his reaction. Hence, if sociology is to study the nature of social 
interaction, it must focus attention upon the situation. Social interactions 
occur as the incidents of ^pose. You maHe up your mind to do something 
and in order to achieve your goal, you must go through a certain amount of 
give and take with other people. This process of interaction is essential to the 
accomplishment of your purpose, but you treat it so much a matter of course 
that more than ninety per cent of the time it is pciipheral rather than focal in 
your attention.*'^ To study the nature of interaction, we must make it the 
specific object of our attention. 

Carr and Angell therefore sought to cieatc purposeful situations. This 
they did in their sociology classes at the University of Michigan. They 
grouped students usually by fours or more, and gave each group a problem to 
solve, c.g., planning for a social evening, arranging a class picnic, reaching 
an agreement on some controversial point, etc. Each group was surrounded 
by a screen to ensure its privacy. One of the group was designated as recorder 
and another as timekeeper. As the subjects tackled their problem to achieve 
a solution, they engaged in mental give and take, which was recorded in time 
units. These records were then graphed, so that a chan showing each person 
talking, contributing solutions, questioning, answering, etc. was the result. 
These charts, called interaction diagrams,®® throw into relief the back-and- 
forthness of interaction; this back-and-forthness is distributed over time and in 
the chart it moves progressively out along the horizontal axis. The composite 
of all the individual acts of a group constituted a clear and complete picture of 
the interaction that went into the achievement of the intent of the group. In 
rotating the timekeeper and recorder, and in regrouping individuals, a meas- 
ure of control over personal idiosyncrasies was achieved by avera^ng out the 
latter. 

Subsequent attempts were made to eliminate "the artificiality due to the 
presence of the recorders and timekeepers. To have persons sitting in the 
group, one with his eye on his watch, and another with a pencil busily jotting 
down the remarks, is not a situation calculated to induce normal reactions. 
Attempts to put the mechanism of Observation out of sight were effected by 
using a combination of microphone, amplifier, telephone, and dictaphone, 
whereby a record of the conversation could be obtained at a distance. 

Can, op. cit. 

** For iUiutradoa o£ such an interaction diagram set Lowell J. Carr, “Experimeatal Sociology: A 
Preliminary Note on Theory and Method,” or Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cit., p. 739, 
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Frequent use of these media was not reported by the authors, for obviously at 
this point scientific sociology (^llided with practical economics. 

Carr and Angell have recreated the prototype of a facc-lo-face inter- 
actional situation in the form of small groups solving problems and they have 
controlled the environmental conditions surrounding these groups. In mak- 
ing face-to-face interaction observable at close hand, and relating it to con- 
ditions which they can control, they feel that they have achieved an experi- 
ment. 

Studies of Wilber Newsletter . — ^The third interesting group of observa- 
tional studies arc those on the nature of §roup adjustment conducted under 
the supervision of Wilber I. Newstetter and reported to sociologists several 
years ago.®* Newstetter was keenly interested in the questions: What is the 
nature of group adjustment? And, how can we measure it? It seemed to 
him that group work methods and principles could not be evaluated until 
reliable and valid tools were developed by means of which it would be 
possible to analyze what is actually taking place in the group. As a step 
toward this goal Newstetter set up a social laboratory in Wawokiye Camp, a 
summer camp for adolescent problem boys recruited through the Child 
Guidance Clinic of Cleveland.*® During the four seasons from 1930 through 
1933 the camp was transformed into a project for the study of group adjust- 
ment. Dr. Newstetter directed the project, Mr. Fcldstein was the statistician, 
Dr. Newcomb served as clinical psychologist. The counsellors were mostly 
doctoral candidates in Educational Psychology at Columbia University. The 
entire staff was geared to one aim, to observe the activities of the children for 
the purpose of evolving instruments for the measurement of group adjust- 
ment. 

Newstetter sought a referential frame for the concept of adjusunent which 
would be ffec of group norms.® ^ He felt that the techniques of measuring an 
individual’s adjustment must be identical whether he be the member of a 
criminal gang or a socially desirable group. After examining many definitions 
of group and of adjustment, and after much analysis of group life, he was 
led to the conclusion that adjustment is a product of three things: (i) 
physical position, (2) psychic position or status, (3) psychic interaction. 
These three elements will reveal the balance between the group and the 
individual, i.e., the acceptance of the individual by the group and of the 
group by the individual. Since the relation between the group and the in- 

“ Newstetter, op, cit. 

Wilber I. Newstetter. Mare J. Felclstem and Theodore M. Newcomb, Group Adjtulment, A 
Study in Experimmal Sociology, p. 8 . 

Ibid., chap, iii, pp. 14-ai, “The Scheme o£ Interpretation,” presents this frame of reference. 
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dividual is a dynamic thing, these three elements will always be in the process 
of change, so that at any one time we achieye a sort of objective still-picture 
of it. If there is relative stability in these pictures from time to time, there is 
relative stability of adjustment. 

Physical position can be-gauged easily. When the freedom of an individual 
is not curbed, a person’s physical position in relation to other members of the 
group is determined by his preference for them. On the basis of his preference 
for certain people, a given individual will identify himself with them. The 
authors evolved a Personal Preference Technique, not unlike Moreno’s 
sociometry,'’® which measured the desirability of physical contact between 
individuals. Newstetter’s scale took into consideration all the significant con- 
tacts possible in a camp (from being tentmates to being in the same hiking 
group), weighing them in order of importance.*® While physical position 
implies the preference of the individual for the various members of the 
group, psychic position implies the preference of the group for the individual. 
To measure it is to measure group status, i.e., the extent to which the group 
regards the person as a desirable member. Hence a group acceptance index 
can be devised by noting the frequency with which an individual was pre- 
ferred by others. The dynamic nature of the group was studied in the time- 
to-time changes of the preferences among members.®* Psychic interaction 
usually cannot be observed as such, but only in its objective behavoristic man- 
ifestations. It demands regular observation of individuals in their daily 
routines in order to detect significant relationships. 

Throughout their daily activities the campers were constantly being 
studied. The personal preference-status techniques were applied every week, 
each camper being interviewed one by one and given to understand that his 
choice would be kept secret and that truth was necessary if the desired re- 
arrangement in grouping was to be effected. Objective observations of 
aedvity groupings were made by members of the camp staff at regular and 
frequent intervals during the day, which resulted'^in a time series of disjointed 
cross-sections of the campers’ groupings and activities.®* A research worker 

J. L. Moreno, W'Ao Shall Saniiiie? A New Apptoach to the Problem of Human Interrelations, 
Moreno defines sociomeby as the maChcmaticat study of psychological properties of populations. 
Ibid,, p. to. His sDciometric scale was developed and applied at the New York State Training 
School for Girls, Hudson, New York. By means of it he claimed to determine the position of 
each individual in the group in which she functions and thereby to reveal the underlying psy- 
chological structure of the group. 

Newstetter, Teldstcin, Newcomb, op, dir., chap, v, pp. 34-28, “The Personal Preference 
Technique." 

Wi,, chap, vii, pp, 36-40, "The Stability of Personal Preference and Changes in Croup 
Status.” 

chap, xi, pp. 54-59, “Objeedve Observadons of Aedvity Groupings and TTieir 
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would cover the camp ground along a definite path which permitted him to 
observe all the points of the camp in a definite succession. He was equipped 
with a clipboard with a schedifce of previously defined activity units; record- 
ings were made on the spot. Painstaking and rather ingenious statistical labor 
was expended in the validation of the scales used. ■ 

Recognizing control of conditions as the sine cjlia non of the experimental 
method, Newstettcr insists that such control has been achieved at Wawo- 
kiye.®® For example, to study physical position correctly, we must assume 
that the individuals have absolute freedom in coming into contact with other 
members of the group, and therefore in discovering and expressing their 
personal preferences. Hence conditions must be so arranged that staff members 
in no subde way influence the spontaneity of choices. In applying controls to 
surrounding conditions and also upon the observers in the form of scales, the 
study is regarded as an experiment by its authors. 

Observational Study Not Experimental. — Axe these observational studies 
experimental? Bain docs not think so. He feels that Newstetter’s work does 
not meet the desiderata of a societal experiment and he regards the studies of 
Thomas and Carr as observational rather than experimental.®'' Lippitt puts 
his finger on the crux of the matter. “To deserve the description ‘experi- 
mental,’ ” he states, “the sociological or psychological study must go beyond 
refined observation techniques to actual manipulation of certain variables, 
with others controlled." ®® But why the need to manipulate some variables 
and to control others? Clearly, to test the causal rflle of the manipulated 
variable while other variables are being held constant. We have thus come 
back to a criterion of the experimental method which the observational 
studies do not meet. True, considerable control over attendant circumstances 
is achieved (particularly in the Newstettcr study), but all for other purposes 
than that oLtesting a causal hypothesis. The Murphys, while very partial to 
observatbnal studies, nevertheless do not recognize them as being experimental 
in the usual meaning of tly: term.®® 

Only in the Deweyian sense can these studies be regarded as experimental; 
i.e., in the sense that when experience becomes directed by understand- 
ing of conditions and their consequences, it is experimental.®® It is true that 
Newstetter could not have studied group adjustment correctly unless he had 
had some previous understanding of its conditions, but he introduced no 

so Ibid., chap, iv, pp. 22-34, "Control of Experimental Conditions." 

07 Bain, "Behavioristic Technique in Sociological Research," footnotes 19 and ao. 

*0 Ronald Lippitt, "Held Theory and Experiment in Social Vsycbology: Autocratic and Demo- 
cratic Group Atmospheres." 

•0 Cardner Murphy and Lois B. Murphy, Experimental Social fsyehology, p. 23. 

00 Dewey, op. eit., pp. 78 S. 
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change into his situations in order to test results. In fact, Thomas, Carr, and 
Newstetter all maintain a hands-off attitude toward the subjects of their 
study. To Dewey, the principle trait of experimental inquiry is overt doing. 
And it is true that the researches of Thomas, Carr, and Newstetter involve 
overt doing. But to be experimental,'- in the strict sense of that term, overt 
doing must involve factor fiontrol in order to test a causal hypothesis. And 
this does not prevail while Carr simply observes the nature of face-to-face 
interaction and Newstetter merely observes the stuff of group adjustment. 

All this is not to imply that the nature of reality cannot be observed ex- 
perimentally. Whenever we perform changes upon an unfamiliar object so as 
to elicit some previously unperceiv£d quality, we have engaged in its experi- 
mental examination. If we take an object, hold constant all the circumstances 
surrounding it, and introduce a specific change to note the effect upon the 
object, in order thereby to achieve a more complete knowledge of the object’s 
characteristics,— when we do all this, we have studied the object experi- 
mentally. As illustration, take Boyle’s law which describes a fundamental 
characteristic of gases, the inverse relationship between pressure and volume. 
In order to discover this property of gases, it was necessary deliberately to 
produce a change in volume, keeping all other circumstances constant, so as 
to note the effect upon pressure. Although the principle thus derived may not 
be stated as a cause-effect principle, nevertheless it was discovered experi- 
mentally, i.e., via the factor-control test of a causal hypothesis. Campbell has 
the same thing to say of Ohm’s law.*^ The simple stuff of social reality can 
be studied experimentally, but the observational studies cannot claim to be 
doing so, particularly since their chief characteristic is a hands-off altitude 
toward the objects of their examination. 

Observational Study Is Pre-Experimental.—FBul Lazarsfeld has suggested 
j that the observational studies are really prc-experimental; that^ey fashion 
j the tools, die scales, the uniis, the indexes, the instruments of reliable ob- 
, servation, through the use of which sociological oxperimentation can subse- 
quendy be conducted. They all aim to create observadonal controls so that 
the recorder might then observe his experiment objectively. The three studies 
that we have described differ sHghdy from one another; yet they arc cut from 
the same pattern in that they have created tools. The Thomas study has given 
us observational units to insure reliability of observations, the Carr study 
has resulted in an interaction chart to enable us to record face-to-face inter- 
action, the Newstetter study has produced valid scales whereby to measure 
group adjustment. Thus these tools can now be used in actual experiments 

“ Campbell, op, eit,, pp. 53-54, 
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where behavior changes musL be rccouled, where face-to-face interaction 
must be observed,^- and where group-individual adjustment balance must be 
measured. ^ 

The so-called preparatory nature of their work is implied repeatedly by 
Thomas, No matter how well we may sontrol the experimental set-up, the 
results have to pass through the prism of the«hulnan mind, which usually 
distorts them in the process of observing and recording them. Therefore 
Thomas reiterates that before everything else, the main problem of the 
control of the observer must be solved.^® Arrington emphasizes that the 
moving-picture laboratory provides an excellent locale for the training of new 
observers,*^ thereby indicating the preparatory nature of the technique. 
Newsletter, for example, recognizes clearly the tool-making properties of his 
researches. ‘‘It seems clear,” he states, “that no real evaluation of group work 
techniques, methods and principles can be forthcoming until reliable and 
valid tools are developed by means of which it is possible to analyze and 
estimate what is actually taking place in the group.” And his aim at 
Wawokiye was to fashion such tools. What we are now alSrming about the 
work of Thomas, Carr, and Newsletter, applies equally to all the studies of 
the same family; the work of Moreno in sociometry, that of Bogardus, 
Zcleny, and the others in the construction of attitude scales, and the like. 
These researches arc pre-experimcntal. 

However, these criticisms are not meant as a denial of the fruitfulness of 
the observational study per se. Most problems have to be worked out in this 
fashion before they become susceptible to experimental treatment. That is, 
in the initial stages of study, a social phenomenon should be simply observed 
with no immediate view toward its manipulation, in order that thereby the 
significant factors may be detected for subsequent control. The pre- 
experimentatatage may never be followed by actual experimentation; it may 
reveal that the problem is not amenable to experiment. Whatever the out- 
come, the significance of the controlled observational study and its valuable 
auxiliaiy r 61 e in experimental sociology cannot be brushed aside. 

One such instance comes immciU.Uely to mind in the studies oC Delbert C, Miller conducted 
at Miami University during 1 93(1-37 to test the cfficicni.y of certain teaching tedinuiucs, ’Miller 
needed a continuous record of the interaction benveen te.tcher and students in order to observe 
the results of the tests. He therefore used a flow-shcct borrowed from the Carr-Angell interaction 
chart. See his “An Experiment in the Measurement of Social Interaction in Group Discussion." 

Thomas and Associates, op. a'(., p. i|. 

’t* Arrington, op. at. Kimball Young has characterized the observational studies as constituting 
a sort of training ground for those who wish to specialize in observational work. 

Kewstetter, Feldstein, Mewcomh, op. tit., p. 8. 
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"The Remaining Conceptions of Experiment 

And what of the other conceptions of ;xperiment, the pure, the un- 
controlled, and the trial-and-error experiment? Are these truly experimental? 

The Pure Experiment . — The pure^experiment is the most perfect example 
we have of the experimental method. In physics, for example, the pure ex- 
periment achieves a control of factors so rigid as to be unattainable in any 
other discipline. Whether the pure experiment is strictly feasible or not in 
sociology is irrelevant at this juncture. Nevertheless, the pure experiment is 
the ideal of the experimental method, the model toward which all other types 
aspire. , 

In Mill’s terminology the pure experiment is an artificial experiment in 
the sense that it is man-contrived. The term artificial is perhaps an unfor- 
tunate one, because it is apt to be taken synonymously with fictitious and 
unnatural. Of course there is nothing unnatural about a biochemist preparing 
two test tubes of culture for comparison. It is true that social psychology in 
its attempt to re-create a normal social situation for experimental purposes 
very often injects a disturbing unnatural note into it.^® But on the other hand 
there are some notable successes of social science in constructing situations 
free from the taint of unreality. Thus artificality is not an inevitable ac- 
companiment of the pure experiment. Hence the term artificial as applied to 
pure experiments must be understood to mean precisely what Mill intended. 

The Uncontrolled Experiment.— Tht uncontrolled experiment falls under 
the heading of Mill’s natural experiment, since it is not man-made. It is true 
that many of the situations brought into juxtaposition in the uncontrolled 
experiment arc the result of human endeavor. Social legislation, for example, 
which is typical of uncontrolled experiments, is clearly a human product. 
However, the authors of legislative enactments are usually not scientists bent 
upon testing causal hypotheses via controlled comparisons.*'^ It is only after- 
wards that these enactments and their results are experimentally manipulated 
by students of society. Strictly from a logical viewpoint, if we admit the ex 
post facto inquiry to be experimental, then by the same token we should 
I grant the experimental label to the uncontrolled type, since the two are similar 
in being what Mill regards as natural experiments. 

Some sociologists are very critical of uncontrolled experiments. Bain in- 
sists that social legislation, educational progress and other societal modifica- 

In Chapter Vll we shall cliscass artihcielUy in pure experiments in the social sciences. 
*^Few laws are actually enacted ip the truly experimental sense as genuine tests, the final 
judgment to be withheld pending their results. The passage of most laws is the result of the 
pressure of groups whose earnestness flows from other than scienufic motives. 
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dons are not experimental in the correct usage of that term.*^ Ogburn claims 
that so-called social experimeijts, of which the prohibition of liquor is an 
instance, are not experimental at all>“ The writer inclines toward a much 
more tolerant view. Recall the three criteria of an experiment: a causal hy- 
pothesis, contrasdng situadons, factor Control. When a student utilizes the 
evidence surrounding social legislation, he bbviously is guided by some 
hypothesis. Secondly, a contrast exists in the situations before and after the 
reform. However — and this is the crucial point — have we managed to control 
the contrasdng situations? Can we be certain that the situational factors be- 
fore and after the legislative innovation are sufficiently equal, except for the 
presence and absence of the reform factor, to allow conclusive judgment? 
Obviously our certainty depends upon our accurate knowledge and correct 
appraisal of these factors. It depends on how carefully the before- and after- 
factors were examined, identified, and measured. 

Thus, a blanket judgment regarding all experiments of this type is not 
permissible. Some are more acceptable than others, depending upon how 
well we have applied ourselves toward achieving factor control, so that each 
case must be judged on its own merits. Can we use the prohibition law as an 
experiment? It depends upon whether we possess adequate and accurate 
records of social conditions which are related to the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, i.e., factors which might be considered as causes, both before and 
after the enactment of the law? If such data are available, factor control is 
possible, and we have the makings of an experiment. Otherwise there can be 
no experiment. Thus the criterion of factor control must be applied to each 
instance where social legislation or reform claims to be a sociological experi- 
ment. As a general type, these studies are only partially experimental, some 
approaching the ideal model more or less to the degree that factor control is 
achieved. The possibOity of complete factor control in instances of social re- 
form and legislation is rather remote, since the relevant variables cover so 
much space and time, involve so many groups, and are so many and 
great. 

All that we have said about uncontrolled experiments of the legislative type 
apply equally to the comparison of two cultures as suggested by Chapin, 
Lynd and Mead. Whether or not Eskimo society in the Arctic and Samoan 
society in the tropics can be used as controls to test causal hypotheses regard- 
ing the cultural origins of certain American behavior traits, depends upon the 
degree of control we can exercise. On the whole, however, the situations used 

Bain, “Behavioristic Technique in Sociological Research.'’ 

as Ogburn, "Umitatioos of Statistics.” 
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for such comparison are so gross as to defy manipulation. Hence highly 
successful factor control is out of question ii^, such inquiries. 

A final word on terminology. We have seen that control is of the very 
essence of the experimental method. Hence it seems a bit self-contradictory 
to employ the terra uncontrolled experiment, as some writers do. There can 
be no experiment which is uflcontrolled. Control is the sine qua non of any 
experiment. To be sure, there are experiments which are better controlled 
than others, but without control no experiment has taken place. In the same 
fashion the expression controlled experiment is a redundant one, since by 
definition the term experiment already implies control. Giddings uses the 
terms partied experiment and uncontrolled experiment interchangeably. In 
view of the fact that in this type of experimentation only partial control is 
attainable, the former term is to be preferred to the latter. 

The Trial-and-Error Experiment.— Wt cannot regard the trial-and-error 
conception of experiment, which subsumes under itself any and every change 
performed by men in the process of adjustment, as an experiment in our 
meaning of the term. Such a concept flows from the mistaken notion that the 
moment a change has been effected, an experiment has taken place. The 
errors of such an impression have already been indicated. The unreflectivc 
hit-or-miss movements of mankind imaccompanicd by the documentation 
and recording of situational factors make no room for factor control. 

While it would be diflScult to acquiesce in the consideration of the adjust- 
mental performances of human beings, individually and in groups, as an ex- 
periment, a fair case might be argued in favor of an ex post facto experi- 
mental position. That is, the investigator, in reviewing the historical process, 
can set up the mental equivalent of an experiment. He can, so to speak, select 
certain historical factors, give them symbols and engage in symbolic manipu- 
lation. Perhaps this was Bernard’s intent when he suggested thae every sector 
of the social adjustment process may be studied as though it were a sociological 
experiment.®® The implications are that the changes themselves were not 
experiments per se, but become such when the mind marshals their facts 
experimentally. Cobb also feels that history is full of experiments if only we 
could interpret them.®^ In other words, mankind is constantly performing 
experiments unknowingly, "Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, We Sinais 
climb and know it not.” In this fashion the results of the trial-and-error 
attempts of social workers, teachers and community organizers to solve im- 
mediate problems can be employed experimentally. 

The problem, as Cobb puts it, is to interpret these unwitting experiments. 

°° Bernard, 0j». c;r. Cobb, op. eft. 
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This is just another way of statii'g that the historical changes must be 
subjected to controlled observation. For this, we must possess a knowledge of 
the relevant situational factors ’which are to be controlled. The more or less 
unreflective and muddling movements of human beings bent on adjustment 
to life arc rarely, if ever, accompaaie<4 by the accurate documentation and 
recording of situational variables. When, however, such data are available, 
we have the makings of an ex post facto experiment. Therefore the concept 
of trial-and-error experiment is superfluous. 



CHAPTER V 


A Typology and Description of Sociological Experiments 


The Typology Presented 

W E have seen that wherever factor control is exercised for the sole 
purpose of testing a causal hypothesis, we have a sociological 
I experiment. The literature of our field is well stocked with such 
studies, although it has not been possible to encompass all of them. Those 
that have come to our attention vary considerably among themselves in the 
degree to which control has been achieved. The element of control will be 
discussed in Chapter VI. Our i mm ediate object is to construct a typology of 
these instances of sociological experimentation. 

The clues to such a typology were clearly furnished in Chapter III wherein 
we constructed our criteria for the experimental method. Recall that an ex- 
perimental set-up may be cither one that is arranged by the experimenter 
himself, or one arranged for him by external conditions. The former, Mill 
called artificial, the latter natural. We also found that whereas a natural ex- 
periment may be a two-way inquiry, proceeding from effect to cause, as well 
as from cause to effect, an artificial experiment is always a one-way inquiry, 
proceeding from cause to effect. These facts— that there are basically two 
types of experiments, one of which may be two directional— form the basis 
of our typology. 

The terms natural and artificial have never found vogue in sociological 
literature. Furthermore they are not the most fortunate of terfiSs, since they 
lend the impression that there is something unnatural about situations ar- 
ranged by an experimenter. Chapin’s differentiation between ex post facto 
and projected experiments is a more appropriate one. Recall that he terms an 
ex post facto experiment one which starts with a phenomenon and traces it 
back to its antecedent conditions, while a projected experiment proceeds 
forward from the introduction of a stimulus to its effect. Mill’s natural ex- 
periment is Chapin’s me post facto experiment; in both cases nature has 
already performed an experiment and the researcher simply engages in an 
after-the-fact inquiry. Mill’s artificial experiment is Chapin’s projected ex- 
periment; in both cases man prearranges the experiment which nature has 
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not been kind enough to provide him. Henceforth we shall use Chapin’s 
terms. • 

While projected experiments always proceed from cause to effect, they can 
assume a bifurcated arrangement on other grounds. In general, says Syden- 
stricker, our experimental comparisons may be pf two varieties: (i) con- 
temporaneous comparisons of effects in two groups, (2) chronological 
comparisons of effects in a single group over a period.^ In other words, we 
can take two objects, two groups, or two cases of a kind, introduce a stimulus, 
the hypothetical cause, into one and withhold it from the other, thereby 
producing the contrast. Or, we can take just one object, or group, or case, 
examine it thoroughly to determine all of its characteristics, and then intro- 
duce a stimulus which achieves the effect. If we can so arrange conditions 
that the essential characteristics of the subject are the same before and after 
the introduction of the stimulus, except that the effect appears in the latter 
and is absent in the former instance, we again have a set of controlled con- 
trasting situations. The former set of contrasting situations we prefer to call 
a simultaneous set-up, the latter a successional set-up. 

The ex post facto experiment, being a natural experiment, can proceed as 
easily from effect to cause as from cause to effect. For this reason the ex post 
facto experiments found in sociology arc of two types, eause-fo-effect and 
effect-to-cause. The ex post facto experiment theoretically may utilize cither 
the successional or the simultaneous pattern. Actually, however, all the ex 
post facto studies which have come to otir attention employ the simultaneous 
scheme. In the effort to approximate the efficiency of the projected type, the 
ex post facto experiment has evolved certain control techniques that demand 
the use of two simultaneously existing cases. 

The typology according to which we shall describe existing experiments 
in sociology Bierefore includes four types: (i) the projected successional ex- 
periment, (2) the projected simultaneous experiment, (3) the ex post facto 
cause-to-effect experiment, (4) the ex post facto effect-to-cause experiment, 

The experiments which we are about to enumerate under this four-fold 
typology derive from two sources, the literature of sociology and the 
literature of psychology. The line of demarcation between sociology and 
psychology has never been officially defined and perhaps no such line can 
exist. Much of what passes as sociology is psychology and much of what 
passes as psychology is sociology. To draw one's examples of sociological 
experiments solely from the orthodox sociological periodicals would not fully 

^ Edgar Sydenatricker, "The Stansdeal Evalvation o( the Reaults o| Social Expenments m 
Public Health.” 
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exhaust the experiments of sociological significance. Many excellent 
sociological experiments never find their way into sociological journals. The 
very fine experimental work in social psychology produced by psychologists 
which has appeared in the orthodox psychological journals must command at 
least brief attention if this chapter purports to be an over-all description of 
experiments of sociological content. Fortunately Murphy, Murphy and 
Newcomb in their Experimental Social Psychology have given us a most 
comprehensive collection of experimental studies in social psychology. We 
could certainly do no better than they have already done. From their excellent 
compendium we have drawn our illustrations of sociologically significant 
experiments performed by psychologists. 

Projected Successional Experiments 

From Sociological Literature. — Outstanding in this class were the series of 
experiments pei formed under the supervision of Pitirim Sorokin at the 
University of Minnesota during the late 1920’s.® The problem he studied ex- 
perimentally was whether, all other conditions remaining constant, the 
efSciency of work varies with different systems of remuneration, such as in- 
dividual and collective, equal and unequal. He also sought to find out 
whether pure competition, unremunerated by any material value, was a 
factor in efficiency. To test these hypotheses he used preschool children from 
three to four years of age from the Child Welfare Clinic at the University of 
Minnesota, and a group of kindergarten children. The work that these 
children were made to do was running and carrying marbles from one corner 
of a yard to another; picking up small wooden balls or pegs of a definite 
color from a box filled with many colored balls and pegs; and filling cups 
with sand, carrying them a certain distance and emptying them there. As 
remuneration various kinds of children’s toys were used. Collective re- 
muneration was in terms of toys that could not be taken home as an in- 
dividual possession, but were given to the children’s play-house to be enjoyed 
collectively. In individual remuneration the child could do what he wanted 
with the toy. In equal remuneration the children received toys as identical as 
possible. Thus, by changing the type of remuneration, changes in the amount 
of work accomplished per unit of time were noted. The same children were 
used for all the experiments, thereby maintaining all relevant conditions as 
much the same as possible and so achieving factor control. 

A. Sorokin, Mamie Tanquist, Mildred Parten and Mrs. C, C. Zimmerman, *'An 
Experimental Study o£ Efficiency of Work Under Various Spedfied Condidons." For a good 
summary of these experiments see Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cit., pp. 483-83. 
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At about this same period, other phases of the general problem o£ work 
efficiency in varied social situations were being investigated by sociologists. 
There is the one reported by C. Arnold Anderson who studied the effect of 
the presence or absence of a group upon the work accomplishment of in- 
dividuals of varying intelligence.® He worked with ten Senior boys from 
the University of Minnesota High School, a group of five from each of the 
two mental extremes of the class. They were given a series of tasks, such as 
working out a set of arithmetical problems, cancelling a's in a sheet of small 
type letters, sorting marbles of varied colors into compartments, et cetera. 
The same subjects were put through these tasks individually and then to- 
gether several times, the tests being spaced one week apart and taken in 
rotation in order to rule out practise effects. In this way Anderson hoped to 
achieve a constancy of relevant factors. A slight variation on the Anderson 
experiment was the one conducted by Almack and Bursch who tested the 
hypothesis that two heads were better than one.^ In the Anderson study the 
individuals performed their tasks individually, whether alone in the room or 
surrounded by others. In the Almack-Bursch experiments, solution of a 
problem by an individual alone was compared with its solution by two work- 
ing together upon the same problem. Six experiments were conducted with 
two hundred students at Stanford University and San Jos 6 State Teachers 
College to test the effect of consultation upon mental work in pairs. The work 
consisted in judging lines of varying length and solving cross-word puzzles. 
The same work was done first individually and then with partners selected 
by the individuals themselves. To neutralize practice effects and thus keep 
all conditions as equal as possible, half the subjects worked in pairs first and 
individually afterwards, while the other half reversed the order. 

The experimental modification of social attitudes under the influence of 
varied stimuli has been studied undo: diverse circumstances by sociologists. 
Seldcn Mcnefee tested the hypothesis that stereotyped phrases have an effect 
upon public opinion.® From various political platfi>rms, speeches and editorials 
he chose twenty-six typical statements, which were obviously in stereotyped 
language. Then each statement was reworded into a sentence of equivalent 
meaning but stripped as far as possible of emotional and stereotyped words. 
The entire list of fifty-two was applied to 124 students in sociology and 
psychology classes at the University of Washington to note their agreement, 
disagreement, or indifference toward the statements. Since the same students 

sc. Arnold Anderson, “An Experimental Study of 'Social Facilitadon’ as Affected by In- 
telligence.' '' 

* John C. Almack and James F. Bursch, "HKcicncy of Mental Work by Consuldng Fairs." 

* Selden C. Menefec, “Stereotyped Phrases and Public Opinion.” 
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were used, factor control was achieved, and differences in the responses to 
the two types of statements could be regarded <is the effect wrought by their 
contextual difference. In this connection Sturges did some valuable work at 
Washburn College in 1927.® He tested the attitudes of persons on an issue. 
Then he read to them for seven minutes a passage of literature dealing with 
that issue and partial in its emphasis. After that he applied the same attitude 
scale to note the change caused by the reading. By running off several such 
experiments successively with the same group, but on different issues, he was 
able to tell, in noting the degree of opinion changes for the group from test to 
test, whether changeability was a general characteristic of personality, in- 
dependent of the topic of discussion, or was actually linked to the latter. 
Sturges also used this technique upon his classes to test the effect of certain 
social science courses upon them. 

Academic sociologists have made frequent use of their classes to test the 
effect of certain types of instruction. If they are careful to keep all relevant 
factors constant, the changes in attitudes at the end of the course can be 
attributed to the type of teaching applied. In order to insure such constancy of 
factors, the same group is used over a period of time. In this connection wc 
should mention the experimental study of Mencfec to test the effect of 
sociology instruction upon student attitudes.'' He constructed a scale of fifty 
statements on matters of opinion and fact which would be definitely touched 
on during the course, and applied it to his class of 103 students in introductory 
sociology at intervals of eleven weeks to note atdtude changes. Gerberich and 
Jamison performed almost the identical experiment with students at the 
University of Arkansas during 1931-32.® In this same connection see the study 
of Binnewies relative to the effects of a course of eight religious lectures on a 
group of seventy-five imiversity students of the Young Peoples Society of the 
First Christ Church.® He tested them on their religious outlook toward 
Modernism and Fundamentalism both before and after the series of lectures. 

Kirkpatrick has used his classes at the University of Minnesota for the ex- 
perimental study of attitude changes. like Sturges and Menefee, he was also 
interested in the effect upon original opinion caused by a stimulus injected into 
the situation. He, however, desired to test the effect upon attitudes of a preced- 
ing discussion with another person of the various issues involved and to 
compare the collective opinion of the two persons following mutual discussion 

«Herb«rt A. Sturges, "The Theory of Correlation Applied in Studies of Changing Attitudes." 

r Selden C. Menefee, "Teaching Sociology and Student Attitudes." 

•J, R. Gerberich and A. W. Jatnison, "Measurement of Attitude Changes During an Intro- 
ductory Course in College Sociology.” 

* W. G. BionewUs, "Measuring Changes in, Opinion.'' 
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with the original personal opinion held by the individual.^® He therefore 
paired 150 sociology students, on a chance basis. First he applied an attitude 
test to them, which they each took individually. Then students worked in pairs 
on an alternate form of the same test, being previously instructed to discuss 
the various issues freely. Changes in test scores from the first to the second 
form were then computed for each person. By’ pairing students of opposite 
sexes, it was possible to note sex differences as to persuasiveness and change- 
ability.^^ 

From Psychological Literature . — ^Resembling the Sorokin experiments on 
individual and collective remuneration were the experiments of Forlano and 
Whittemore. Forlano had thirty-four School children of fourth grade aver- 
age scholastic level perform on cancellation tests alternately working for in- 
dividual prizes', team honors and the class honor. Whittemore noted the 
achievements of twelve college students at rubber stamp printing. First they 
competed individually against each other; then they competed in teams; 
finally they worked and were told not to compete.'* Then there is the experi- 
ment of Laird who observed the results of “razzing” on eight college 
fraternity pledges. The latter were first given a few simple physical tests under 
conditions of friendly competition and then made to repeat their performance 
individually while each was “razzed" cruelly by his future fraternity brothers. 

The Anderson-Almack-Bursch experiments testing the effect on work 
achievement of the presence of others find their counterpart in psychological 

CHflorcI Kirkpatrick, "An Experimental Study of the Modification of Social Attitudes." 

Kirkpatrick aUo conducted some very interesting class room studies to test the hypothesis 
diat distortion takes place during the social transmission of rumor. By using several groups he 
was able to test dilfciences in the transmission of pleasant as opposed to unpleasant rumor. We 
arc not including these studies here, because they arc not strictly experimental, as their audior 
claims, but rather observational. See ClifTord Kirkpatrick, "A Tentative Study in Experimental 
Social Psychology." 

Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cU., pp. 476, 1069, G. Forlano, "An Experiment in Co- 
operation." The writer is greatly indebted ta the publisher and authors of Experimenial Social 
Psychology in being able to present in this chapter the thumbnail sketches of sociological ex- 
periments taken from their work. 

fil'd., pp. 484, 702, itoi, I, C. Whittemore, “Influence of Competition on Performance: 
An Experimental Study.” 

^*In this connection see the experiments of Ecuba, Warden and Colicn. Lcuba studied the 
role of lewaids in achievement by having children practice multiplication problems without 
promise of rcwaid and then with promises of chocolate bars. {Ibid,, pp. 478, 1082, C. J. Lcuba, 
"A Preliminaiy Analysis of tite Nature and ERect of Incentives.") Waidcn and Cohen did like- 
wise using addition tests. Some periods no incentives vverc offered, while some periods the 
children were promised games, a story hour, play period nr a party. {Ihtd., pp. 474, 1100, 
C. J. Warden and A. Cohen, "A Study of Certain Incentives Applied Under Schoolroom Con- 
ditions.”) 

Ibid., pp. 608-99. 1080, D. A. Laird, "Changes in Motor Control and Individual tfariations 
Under the Influence of "Rawing.' ” 
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literature in the experiments of Dashiell and Allport. Dashicll gave his 
subjects multiplication, mixed relations and fr^ee serial words association tests. 
Here, too, they first worked alone, thereby defining the control situation. 
Then they were seated around tables, instructed not to compete and given 
similar tests again. Allport experimented with group effects in two types of 
thinking situations. To study effects upon associative thought, he gave each of 
twenty-six subjects a sheet of paper with a word written on top serving as a 
stimulus word. With this as a start, they were to write down as many words 
as they could think of within a given time. Repeating this many times, he 
alternated his subjects between working alone and in groups of six. In another 
study Allport noted the speed and quality of thought in nine subjects by re- 
quiring them to write five-minute rebuttals to certain passages from Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus which were then rated for cogency. The subjects 
alternated in this twenty times alone and twenty times working in a group.^® 
Psychologists have likewise utilized their classes to study the effects of in- 
struction upon students’ attitudes. Telford tested four college psychology 
and sociology classes on their attitudes toward the treatment of criminals both 
at the beginning and at the end of the semester in order to note changes in 
the direction of leniency worked by the course. Salmer and Remmers tested 
1 12 college Juniors and Seniors in a sociology course on their social attitudes 
at the start and at the end of the course to observe whether greater liberalism 
resulted from the instruction. Cherrington engaged in a very novel experiment 
involving the modification of international attitudes by having nine different 
groups of students and adults undergo a series of educational experiences 
consisting of a three-day conference, a summer of concentrated activity in 

Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., pp. 706, 1066, J. F. Dashicll, "An Experimental 
Analysis of Some Group Effects." 

Ibid., pp, 692, 6g6, 1057, F. H. Allport, "The Influence of the Group Upon Association and 
ITiought." For a critical analysis of Allport’s work see Rice, op. at.. Analysis 49, pp. 694-96, 
h. L, Thurstone, “Experimental Determination by Floyd H. Allport of Group Influences Upon 
Mental Activity." 

A variation of the above experiment was that of Gates who created an audience which 
did no work but simply watched the subjects performing. Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., 
pp. 700, 1071, G. S. Gates, “The Effect of an Audience Upon Performance," The speed and 
quality of thought in group situations were also studied by Shaw through a simultaneous set-up. 
Using reasoning problems wherein solutions involved passing through a series of logical steps, 
she gave them to individuals working alone and to groups of four working together. Ibid., pp. 
719-30, 1093, M. E, Shaw, "A Comparison of Individuals and Small Groups in the Rational 
Soludon of Complex Problems.” 

Ibid., pp. 9SO, 953-54, 1097, C. W. Telford, “An Experimental Study of Some Factors 
Influencing the Social Attitudes of College Students." 

Ibid., pp. 950, 1093, E. Salmer and H. H. Reijnmers, "Affective Selectivity and Liberalizing 
Influence of College Courses." 
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Geneva, Switzerland, and a summer course in international relations.^’- 
Closely allied with these experiments on altitudes was Thurstone’s experi- 
mental series studying the influence of the movies upon children.®® Groups of 
high school students from small suburban towns outside of Chicago were 
shown a series of five films chosen as being favorable to Chinese, favorable 
to Germans, unfavorable to Chinese, unfavorable to gambling and unfavor- 
able to bootlegging. The groups were tested on their attitudes toward these 
subjects before and after seeing the respective films. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning briefly two fascinating projected suc- 
cessional experiments of sociological import which the psychologists have 
given us. Barker, Dembo and Lewin tested the hypothesis that frustration 
results in regressive behavior in children.®® In the first part of the experiment 
thirty nursery school children ranging in ages from thirty to sixty months were 
observed at play with such toys as boats, telephones, ironing boards, toy trains, 
etc., to note how maturely they handled such play equipment, e.g., whether a 
child used the telephone receiver for hearing or as a rattle. In the second part 
of the experiment the children were shown some fascinating new toys, and, 
having inspected them, were told they could not play with them. Instead they 
were given their old toys. Then they were observed for signs of immaturity 
at play compared with their use of the same toys before the frustrating ex- 
perience. Lastly comes Sherif’s experiment.®^ Starting with the principle that 
individuals from different societies see the same thing differently, because 
cultural norms determine individual perception, Sherif posed the question: 
How will an individual perceive if all such external social frames of reference 
are removed and he is placed in an objectively unstable situation where the 
usual bases of comparison are absent? Sherif’s hypothesis was that individuals 
will establish their own points of reference and these will be peculiar to each 
individual. He therefore created a situation which would be free of a previous 
subjective set. He placed his subjects in a completely dark room and through 
a tiny hole he exposed to them a point of light. He moved the light a certain 
distance and then shut it off. The subjects were asked to estimate the distance 
the light had moved. In a dark room nothing is visible whereby distances can 

21 Ibid,, pp. 948, 934, JoOs, B. M. Cherrington, "Mediods ot Eduwtion in International Atti- 
tudes.” 

^^Ibid., pp. 958, 973-74, 1097, L. L. Thurstone, '‘Influence of Motion Pictures on Children's 
Attitudes.” ’Thurstone also conducted a series of experiments using the simultaneous set-up with 
subjects from a children's institution to note the effect of the motics on their attitudes toward 
war. In these he noted the relative strength of one as compared to two films. 

Ibid., pp. 136, 1059, R. Barker, T. Dembo and K. Lewin, “Experiments on Frustration and 
Regression in Children.” 

®*Muza£er Sherif, "A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception.” 
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be gauged and the subject is thrown entirely upon himself for judgment. 
After one hundred such trials Sherif could note whether the distribution of 
each individual’s estimates approach normality, thereby establishing a range 
and a point within that range peculiar to him. 

If 

Projected Simultaneous Experiments 

From Sociological Literature. — A. very practical experiment was conducted 
by Harold F. Gosnell in Chicago in 1924 on the stimulation of voting.^® The 
work was very favorably evaluated by George E. G. Catlin in Methods in 
Social Science who referred to it as having the high merit of being a scientific 
social experiment.’** The study aimed to determine whether the non-voter is 
such by a deliberate act of will, i.e., whether he may be intelligent but lacking 
in public spirit, or whether he is a non-voter from ignorance. The supply of 
information will alter the latter condition but not the former. Twelve voting 
districts selected from parts of Chicago differing in wealth and the national 
origins of the inhabitants were canvassed completely, so that the data were 
available for six thousand persons on their nationality, sex, birth, voting ex- 
perience, economic status, literacy, party affiliation, education, ct cetera. On 
the basis of this information, the residents in each district were divided into 
two approximately equal groups. To test the hypothesis that non-voting is due 
to ignorance, one of the groups was stimulated to register and vote in the 
presidential election of 1924 by being subjected to a non-partisan mail 
campaign, while the other group was not so treated. Then the difference in 
voting results was noted by examination of the poll books. 

Also highly practical was the already mentioned experiment of Dodd in the 
field of rural hygiene in Syria.**^ Dodd set out to discover the relationship be- 
tween a program of rural hygiene and the hygienic practices of the families 
that were supposed to benefit by the program. During 1931-33 an 
itinerant travelling clinic of the Near East Foundation was putting on a 
program of education in hygiene in the Arab village of Jib Ramli in Syria, 
Dodd wanted to test the hypothesis that this program would result in an 
improvement in hygienic practices. He therefore selected three other villages 
which resembled Jib Ramli on nine relevant factors : geographic, demographic, 
historical, economic, religious, domestic, educational, recreational, and sanitary 
conditions. In this manner factor control was sought. These three villages 
received no hygienic propaganda and Vi^crc so located that there was htde 

Harold P. Gosnell, Getting Out the Vote: An Experiment in the Stimulation of Voting. 

Rice, op. eit., Analyris 50, Catlin, “Harold P. Gosnell's Experirnenu in the Stiinulation of 
Voting.” 

i^Oodd, op. eit. 
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likelihood of hygienic practices spreading to them from Jib Ramli. At the 
end of the two-year program, the hygienic practices of the contrasting villages 
were measured and compared.®® 

The effect of education upon the health practices of children has received 
extensive experimental study in our own publip schools. Two such experi- 
ments come to mind. The first is that of Mary Gillis,®® who took two groups 
of elementary pupils in a New York City school, whose intelligence, social 
background, and academic achievement were approximately alike. One group 
was taught health according to traditional methods as a separate subject in the 
curriculum, while another group was taught along more modern lines, health 
being considered as an objective of all education. At the end of one year, a 
careful check was made of the health habits of the two groups and a com- 
parison was made. The other experiment is that of Freeman who studied the 
effect of motion pictures on dental hygiene.®® Again two groups were used 
which were as nearly alike as possible in their social and economic background, 
their age, and their intelligence level. One group was subjected to the usual 
verbal instructions on the care of teeth, without visual aids, while in the other 
group, in addition to verbal instructions. Freeman used motion pictures which 
presented information about the development of the teeth and the effects of 
lack of care. Then at the end of a specified period comparisons of dental 
hygiene practices between the two groups were made. 

Our public schools have been a thriving ground for projected simultaneous 
experiments. The reason for this is obvious. The simultaneous set-up demands 
two groups alike in relevant characteristics. In a large public school where 
hundreds of children of approximately the same age, economic and social 
background, intelligence, physical make-up, sex, etc., arc at the disposal of 
teachers, it is relatively more simple to construa two sudi groups for ex- 
perimental purposes. However, because of the very homogeneity and limited 
nature of its population, the school can accommodate only certain types of ex- 
periments. Hence school experiments have all been limited in their scope. 

**Itt this connection Framlnghitm Community Health and Tubereulosii Vemanstration 
Monographf, which both Bain (“BehaviorisUc Technique in Sodoloeical Keseaich,” footnote 20) 
and Lundbeeg (Social Research: A Study m Methods of Gathering Data, p. do) regard as true 
sciendiic experiments in societal biology. In 1916 the National Tuberculosis Association selected 
the town of Framingham, Mass., and devoted a sum of $100,000 to determine whether It is 
possible to substantially reduce the mortality and morbidity of tuberculosis. They conceived of 
die project os "a community tuberculosis experiment." The Framingham experiment utilizes the 
successlonol set-up. 

Mary Best Gillis, “An Experimental Study of the Development and Measurement of Health 
Practices of Elementary School Children.” 

on Frank N. Freeman, "The Technique Used in the Study of the Effect of Motion Pictures 
on the Care of the Teeth,” 
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We have in mind an entire series of experiments reported in the Journal of 
Educational Sociology which were inspired by C. C. Peters.’^ “During the 
summer o£ 1932," says the preface to the reports, “about half the members of 
a seminar on experimentation in education conducted at Pennsylvania State 
College agreed to undertake cooperative controlled experiments on character 
education during the ensuing winter. . . . The [rcportcdl investigations deal 
almost exclusively with a single phase of the subject — the influence of in- 
struction, of one kind or another, upon character development.”®® The 
members of the seminar, all of them teachers in various parts of Pennsylvania, 
went forth after the summer and conducted experiments in their own schools. 
Campbell and Stover conducted an experiment in the Connelsville (Pa.) High 
School to determine the possibilities of influencing high school pupils to be- 
come more internationally minded by incidental teaching in economic 
geography.®* Kniss, Robb, Glatfelter and Faust studied the possibilities of im- 
proving ethical discrimination, moral conduct and character by means of 
systematic and incidental instruction on these subjects in the junior and senior 
high schools.®* Eichler and Merrill tested the hypothesis that traits of leader- 
ship can be improved by systematic school training.®® Peters presents the 
technique of factor control used in these experiments." All of the experiments 
involved in our series are of the matched group form. In each case a number of 
subjects were given a certain type of instruction and an equal number were 
used as a control group. The members of these two groups were matched, pair 
by pair, on one or more criteria for probable ability to improve in the experi- 
mental trait. ... In addition to being matched for learning ability, both 
groups in each of our experiments were, of course, treated exactly alike except 
in relation to the experimental factor.” ®® 

Simultaneous experiments with college classes that merit mention are the 
following. First the study conducted under Goodwin Watson’s direction at 
Teachers College, Columbia, intended to discover what changes in attitude 
would occur if a group of graduate students were subjected to a controlled 
situation in which the aim was to shift the attitudes of the group toward a 
more liberal point of view.®’ Two separate classes were tested on their attitudes 

®r/o«r. Bd. Soc., VII, (Dec., 1933), endre issue. 

Charles C. Peters, "MitorUl," ibid. 

a® Don W. Campbell and G. F, Stover, “Teaching Intcmational-Mindedness in the Social 
Studies.” For a further descripdon, see Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cit., p. 948. 

®*F. R. Kniss, E, K. Robb and E. A. Glatfelter, ‘"nic Results of the Incidental Method of 
Instrucdon in Character Education," E, K. Robb and J, F. Faust, "The Effect of Direct Instruction." 

George A. Eichler and Robert R, Merrill, "Can Social Leadership Be Improved by Instruction 
in Its Technique.” 

*• Charles C. Peters, “The Potency of Instruction in Character Education.” 

C. A, Arnett, H. H. Davidson and H. N. Lewis, "Prestige as a Factor in Attitude Changes." 
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and found to be equal in their distribution of conservative and liberal responses 
to begin with. Four weeks later the test was given again. In the meantime one 
group was asked to read a book by an outstanding liberal, while the other 
was not.*® Secondly, the study made by Earl Hudelson,®® and reported by 
Chapin in one of his articles,^® which sought to determine the effect of the 
size of the class upon academic achievement among students at the University 
of Minnesota. He set up two classes of students alike as to intelligence, scholar- 
ship, instructor, texts, and methods of instruction, except that one class con- 
sisted of twenty-one, while the other was made up of fifty-nine students. By 
means of objective tests he measured the achievement of students in the two 
classes at the end of the year and compared the results. Lastly, the experimental 
study of Menefee to test the effect upon students of typical propaganda appeals 
for and against a strike.^ ^ The labor dispute chosen for study was the Pacific 
Northwest lumber strike of 1935. A questionnaire was drawn up with groups 
of three statements, one anti-labor, one neutral, and one pro-labor on five as- 
pects of the strike. A number of questions as to the subject’s background ap- 
peared at the end of the questionnaire. The subjects were 406 students in fifteen 
sections of introductory sociology. The groups were as much alike as possible 
as to their instructors and class hours. One of these was the control group, 
which was merely given the usual instructions and asked to fill out the ques- 
tioimaire; each of the other four groups heard a different type of propaganda 
appeal, and then answered the questionnaire. The four types of appeal were: 
(i) an employer’s statement, which was strongly anti-labor; (2) an excerpt 
on the strike from the Seattle Times, mildly anti-labor; (3) an excerpt from 
the Washington State Labor News, mildly pro-labor; and (4) an excerpt on 
the strike from the Voice of Action, strongly pro-labor. The reactions of the 
student to the questionnaire was doubtless due (a) to his general background 
and prejudice, (b) as modified by the propaganda appeal read to him. Since 
the former is known from the data he gave about himself at the end of the 
questionnaire, the effect of the latter can therefore be gauged. 

Then there is the excellent experimental work of Lippitt, White, and Lewin 
at the University of Iowa to learn about the dynamics of authoritarianism and 

In this connection see Pitirim A. Soiokin and J. W. BoldyreS's "An Expetimental Study o£ 
the Influence of Suggestion on the Oiscrimination and the Valuation of People” describing an 
experiment to deteimine to what extent the opinion of professional critics can sway the musical 
tastes of laymen. Groups of persons were played two identical discs from a Brahms symphony, 
but were told that experts conridered one to be superior. Then they weie asked for their own 
opinions. The experiment uses the successional set-up. Fpr a similar experiment hy Muzafer 
Sherif see Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., p. 430. 

Earl Hudelson, Class Size at tie College Level, 

F. Stuart Chapin, "The Problem of Controls in Experimental Sociology,” 

Selden C. Menefee, “An Experimental Smdy of Strike Propaganda." 
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democracy by intensive observation of experimental clubs of children.'*® In 
order to study the differential effects upon human behavior of an autocratic 
and a democratic group atmosphere, two boys’ clubs were organized, wherein 
there were re-created the patterns that usually prevail in an autocratic and a 
democratic society. Care was taken to achieve factor control and in selecting 
club members from a larger number of volunteers, a variety of techniques 
were utilized to equate the clubs on relevant items. The clubs, composed of 
ten-year olds, were ostensibly organized for the task of making masks. Hence 
as groups they had functional existence. Each club had an adult leader who 
subtly created the required experimental atmosphere. In one group the goal 
was commonly shared by all the members, decisions were democratically ar- 
rived at, and the leader acted as a guide toward the attainment of group aims, 
permitting considerable individual expression. In the other group the goal was 
superimposed upon the group by the leader, who discouraged free expression 
of individual opinions, and who personally directed each step of the group 
project. Observers then watched the effect of these two different atmospheres 
upon the behavior of the children and upon the internal unity of the group. 

Finally there is Chapin’s attempt to test the hypothesis that the rehousing of 
slum families in a public housing project results in improving their social life.*® 
The locale of the experiment was the Sumner Field Homes in Minneapolis 
operated by the USHA. The experimental group was made up of 103 former 
slum families who had been admitted to the housing project after December 
1938, while the control group was made up of eighty-eight families still living 
in the slums but who were on the waiting list for subsequent admittance. This 
made the two sets of families comparable. In addition, fhe groups were 
matched for ten factors. These were race or cultural class of husband and of 
wife, employment of husband and of wife, occupational class of husband and 
of wife, the wife’s age and the length of her education, the number of persons 
in the family and the family’s income. Matching reduced the numbers to 
fifty-six for the experimental and seventy-six for the control group. The social 
effects of good housing were noted through the application upon both groups 
of four sociometric scales designed to measure morale, general adjustment, 
social participation and social status. The experiment was planned a year be- 
fore the experimental families were moved into the project. Both groups were 
tested during February-July, 1939. A year later the groups were revisited and 
retested to note changes in scale results, these changes being compared for the 
two groups. Removal of some families from their residences of the previous 

Lippitt, op. cit. For a popularized account, with phorogiaplis, of this experiment, see Catli- 
erine Macken^e, 'Democracy Wins." 

*'‘S, $tuart Chapin, "An Experiment an the Social Effects of Good Housing." 
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year reduced the experimental and control groups to forty-four and thirty-, 
eight, respectively.^* 

From Psychological Literature.— "iicA unlike Gosnell’s experiment on the 
stimulation of voting was that of Hartmann who studied the relative effec- 
tiveness of emotional versus rational political appeals.*® Hartmann himself 
was Socialist candidate for an office in Allentown, Pennsylvania. He prepared 
two leaflets, one with a strictly logical and the other with a heavy emotional 
appeal. In three wards every family received the rational leaflet. These wards 
had been so selected that the distributions of incomes within them were alike. 
In twelve wards nothing was distributed; these served as controls. Results were 
gauged from the voting results,*® Somewhat different was the experiment of 
Annis and Meier who tested the effect of reading matter upon attitudes.*^ By 
collaborating witli the printers, they “planted” a series of editorials in the 
university newspaper which did not appear in the regular issues. These were 
mailed to 138 selected students. Half of them received editorials favorable and 
half received editorials unfavorable to a political personality who had pre- 
viously been unknown to the subjects. At the end of the experiment the 
groups were given an opinion test on the subject of the editorials.*® 

An interesting experiment involving the modification of attitudes by class- 
room instruction was conducted by Schlorff.*® He had two ninth grade civics 
classes equated for age, nationality background, mental age and emotional 
stability. In an attitude test both had placed the Negro at the lowest place in 

is a debatable point wbether Chapin’s housing study is a projected expeiimcnt inasmuch 
as die situadon involved in the test was not prepared by the experimenter himself. Chapin simply 
utilized a national resettlement program which was not promulgated as a stiiedy scientific ex- 
periment by its initiators. However it is a dear case of prearranged planning by the experi- 
menter to utilize a social phenomenon for experimental purposes. Furthermore, Chapin himself 
refers to it as a projected experiment, I6!d. 

Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cit., pp. 956, 977-78, 1074, G. W. Hartmann, "A Field 
Experiment on the Comparadve Effeedveness of 'Emotional’ and 'Radonal' Polidcal l-eafiets in 
Determining Elecdos Results.” 

rcladve strength of radonal and emodonal appeals in changing the atdtudes of one 
thousand students toward prohibidon was also smdied by Knower. Ibid., pp. 965-fifi, 1079, 
F. H. Knower, ''Experimental Studies in Changes in Atdtudes,” 

Ibid., pp. 956, 961-63, 1058, A. D. Annis and N. C. Meier, “The induedon of Opinion 
Through Suggesdon by Means of Planted Content” Perhaps this is not striedy a sirnultaneous 
experiment, since by definidon the latter implies a control group from which the experimental 
sdmulus is withheld. This ip one of those borderline instances difiicult to pigeon-hole. 

In this connecdon see the experiment by Cherrington and Miller who studied the rcladve 
potency of reading versus oral propaganda. About two hundred students were tested on their 
attitudes toward war. Then some listened to a denunciadon of war by a famous pacifist, while 
the remainder were excused from class for the purpose of reading a pamphlet containing the 
same speech. Both groups were retested. Ibid., pp. 956, 964, 1065, B. M. Cherrington and L. W, 
Miller, "Changes in Atdmdcs as the Result of a Lecture and Reading Similar Materiais." 

*<* Ibid., 947, 950, 1093, P. W. Schlord, "An Experiment in the Measurement and Mo^ifica* 
tion of Racial Atdtudes in School Children." 
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the scale. One civics class was subjected to a modified curriculum designed 
to increase tolerance toward the Negro. Subject content covered Negro history, 
his contributions and the bases for prejudice against him. At the end of 
fifteen periods both groups were retested. In this respect Smith’s unique ex- 
periment merits comment.®°'He gave 354 graduate students in education a test 
to note their attitudes toward Negroes. Then these 354 were mailed invita- 
tions to spend two consecutive week-ends in Harlem and forty-six accepted. 
These made up the experimental group who visited Negro churches and co- 
operative apartments, met prominent Negroes in their homes and had lunch at 
a Negro social workers' club. Ten days after the Harlem visits all 354 were 
retested. The experimental forty-six were matched with forty-six from the 
non-visiting group on age, sex, geographic origin and initial attitude scores for 
a controlled comparison of attitude changes. 

Recall the projected succcssional experiments testing the influence of various 
incentives on work achievement. There have been a number of experiments 
of the simultaneous variety having this as their theme. There is, for example, 
Benton’s experiment with fifty Brewster (N.J.) Junior High School students.®^ 
He divided them into two groups matched for age, I.Q., sex and grade, and 
gave both groups the Otis Self-Administering test to gauge their original 
tempo. Then the test was taken over, but one group was first treated to a pep 
talk by the school principal on the need for a good showing on behalf of the 
school.®® The rdlc of rivalry was the subject of Zubin’s experiment.®* He took 
six classes, two each from the sixth, seventh and eighth grades in a New York 
City public school, using one class in each grade for control purposes. A four- 
minute performance in ample addition enabled him to determine each per- 
son’s class rank. When the tests were repeated several times, each member of 
the experimental group was exhorted to surpass the student ranking imme- 
diately above him for a prize. The control group members, on the other hand, 
did not even have to sign their papers when they submitted them to the 
teacher. 

The awareness of one’s relative standing in the group and its effect upon 

Murphy, Murphy, Mewcomb, op. at,, pp. 958, 1095, P. T. Smith, "An Expoliment 

in Modifying Atdtudes Toward the Negro.” 

Ibid,, pp. 494, lofio, A. L. Benton, "Influence of Incentives Upon Intelligence Test Scores 
of School Children," 

‘^Like Sorokin, Mailer also studied the reladve effects of individual and collective incendvet 
on the performance of grammar school children. The work condsted of addition problems. Unlike 
Sorokin’s, Mailer’s is a simultaneous set-up. 1 M„ pp. 478, 1084, J. B. Mailer, "Cooperation and 
Compedtiont An Experimental Study in Modvadon." 

iUi; pp. 486, xt03, J. Zubin, "Some Effects of Incendves; A Study of Individual Differences 
in Eivalry," 
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performance was studied by Panlasigui and Knight.®^ They administered a 
set of fifteen arithmetic problems to 1750 fourth grade youngsters and on the 
basis of these results constructed two sets of equated groups. Both groups 
went through the thirty drills of arithnjctic problems, but while the control 
groups were unmotivated, the experimental groups were each time shown 
individual and class progress charts which were compared with what was 
expected of them at that grade. Book and Norvell’s experiment with 124 
Juniors and Seniors at the University of Indiana was of this same type.®* 
Divided into two sets of groups, the sttidents were set to work on such tasks 
as cancellation, digit-letter substitution aivl mental multiplication. The ex- 
perimental groups were urged to keep track of their scores and before each trial 
were encouraged to do better, while the control groups were kept ignorant of 
their achievements and given no encouragement. 

Encouragement and discouragement as they affect achievement were 
studied by Wood, Gates and Rissland. Wood had thirty undergraduate and 
graduate students learn a list of nonsense syllables. They were then divided 
into three groups and told to repeat what they had learned. During its per- 
formance one group was complimented, the second reproved while the third 
group was treated without comment. Differences in performance were noted. 
Gates and Rissland took three groups of college students approximately 
equal in original ability in a color test. When the test was repeated, one group 
was praised highly while the second group was reproved severely for its past 
performance. The third group received no comments. The effect of these 
techniques was then noted in the test results. 

Before passing on to the ex post facto experiments, there remain two ex- 
periments dealing with the varied effects of environment upon the individual 
which merit mention. Barrett and Koch, for example, were interested in the 
effect of nursery school training upon mental performance.®® They therefore 
worked with seventeen pairs of orphaned children who had been matched for 
chronological and mental age, I.Q., and orphanage experience. One group 
was then given nine months of nursery school training after which both 
groups were tested on their I.Q. Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell studied the 

Ihtd,, pp. 49a, 1089, I. Panlasigui and F. B. Knight, "The Fllect o£ Awareness of Success 
or Failure." 

Ibid,, pp. 488, 1061, W. F. Book and L. Noryell, "The Will to Learn.” 

‘‘Ibid,, pp. 474, 1103, T. W. Wood, "The Effect of Approbation and Reproof on the Mastery 
of Nonsense Syllables." 

ibid,, pp. 472, 1071, G. S. Gates and L. Q. Rissland, "The Effect of Encouragement and of 
Discouragement Upon Performance.” 

Ibid., pp. 44, 1059, H. E. Barrett and H. L. Koch, “The Effect of Nutsery-Sehool Training 
Upon the Mental-Test Performance of a Group of Orphanage Children." 
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eUcct of home environment upon intelligence.®® Their subjects were 130 pairs 
of foster children. One member of each pair was placed in a “superior” foster 
home while the other went to live in an “inferior” home. Field workers had 
obtained sufficient data on education, evocation and the cultural level of the 
prospective foster homes to permit their classification into superior and infe- 
rior. The children had been tested on their I.Q.’s before placement and after 
the passage of a considerable period were then retested. In this experiment na- 
ture was held constant, since the children within each pair were siblings. By 
controlling nature, the differential effect of nurture could be observed. 

r> 

Ex Post Facto Cause-to-Effect Experiments 

From Sociological Literature. — Outstanding in this group is, of course, 
Christiansen’s The Relation of School Progress to Subsequent Economic Ad- 
justment which we have already desaibed. In the same article wherein Chapin 
reports the Christiansen study he also reports a similar experiment by Mandel, 
A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of Boy Scout Tenure and Partici- 
pation to Community Adjustment.^^ Mandel set out to analyze the relationship 
between the duration of Boy Scout tenure in the Minneapolis area and subse- 
quent participation in community activities, as well as adjustment of the Boy 
Scouts four years after leaving the organization. He therefore compared two 
groups of scouts who had dropped out of scouting in 1934; one group 
had an average tenure of 1,3 years while the other had completed an average 
of four years of tenure by 1934. The hypothesis was that the latter group had 
achieved more favorable social adjustment at the time of the study. Thus 
Mandel equated the two groups by the method of frequency distributions on 
the factors of place of birth, father’s occupation, health rating, age and grade. 
Then he tested and scored both groups on scales of social participation and 
general adjustment, and noted significant differences between the groups. 

The technique of the Christiansen and Mandel experiments were later ap- 
plied by Jahn to an experiment to test the hypothesis that work relief main- 
tains a higher morale among its recipients than does direct relief.®^ The study 
was conducted in 1939 in St. Paul. Fom the files of persons working on W.P A, 
projects 340 cases were selected at random. This was the experimental group. 

•• Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., pp. 38, 4a, 1070, F. N. Freeman, K. J. Holzinger and 
B. C, Mitchell, “The Influence of Environment on the Intelligence, School Achievement and Con- 
duct of Foster Children." 

Chapm, “Design for Social Experiments.” 

Julius A. Jahn, A Control Group Experiment on the Effect of WJ'.A. Work, Relief at Com- 
pared to Vireet Relief Upon the Pertoitd-SocM Morale and Adjustment of Clientt in St. Paul, 
JS 3 S>- a good description tee F. Stuart Chapin and Julius Jahn, "The Advantages of Work Re- 
lief Over Direct Relief in Maintaining Morale in St Paul in 1939." 
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A control group of 216 was similarly selected from the files of persons receiving 
direct relief but eligible for W.P.A. work. Pairing on seven factors, age, sex, 
race, nativity, amount of education, usual occupation and size of family, re- 
duced the groups to 185 W.P.A. and ro6 direct relief clients. Interviewers 
visited these 291 families and subjected them to four scales to measure their 
morale. Shrinkages occurred during the process oi interview further reducing 
the groups to ninety and fifty-one families in the W.P.A. and direct relief 
groups, respectively. The morale ratings finally secured for both groups pro- 
vided a basis of comparison and a test of the hypothesis. Repetition of the 
experiment, this time equating for an eighth relevant factor, length of time 
on relief, reduced the groups still further to thirty-seven W.P.A. and twenty- 
five direct relief clients and corroborated the first set of results.®® 

Two more studies carry the earmark of the ex post facto cause-to-efEect 
experiment, although they do not exercise the careful control characteristic 
of the aforementioned investigations. The first study is that of Dunkelbergcr 
who tested the hypothesis that extracurricular activities and academic success 
were related.®* He compared students at Susquehanna University who were 
active in campus affairs with students who were not. Pairing on the factors of 
class, sex, and intelligence rating was performed by lot. Then, comparison 
as to academic achievement between the matched groups followed. Secondly 
comes the study of Kulp and Davidson of the relative effects of home and 
school environments in molding social attitudes.®* Under the supervision of 
Columbia’s Teachers College, they studied four thousand high school pupils 
in ten senior high schools in Pennsylvania. Their method was (i) to pair 
brothers and sisters attending the same school, and also (2) to pair students of 
the same school at random but seeing to it that they were not siblings. (The 
study netted 321 paired siblings.) Then the social attitudes on international, 
interracial, political and social problems of each group were determined. Fi- 
nally, the scores of the paired groups in each set were correlated, in order to 
note which set of paired groups yielded the higher correlation coefficient. By 
comparing the correlation of siblings with that of non-siblings, all of them 

Chapin dUtinguisbes between die above work relief-morale experiment and the Christiansen 
high schod-adjustmeat experiment. The method utilized by the former he calls crorr-rrer/onn/ 
mialyiit, that erf the latter relroaciive-ieitvtfecUBe analysis. To use his terminology, the former 
method is one "in which an 'experimental group’ is matched on selected factors against a 'con- 
trol group* for a given date or time.” The latter method is one "in which an 'experimental 
group’ is matched on selected factors against a 'control group’ for a common date or dnne earlier 
than the present, and followed through to a present date,” {Sac his "An Experiment on the 
Social Meets of Good Housing"). This distinction, while interesting, in no way disturbs the 
typological scheme of this chapter. 

George F. Dunkelbergcr, “Do Extracurricular Activides Make for Poor Scholarship f” 

Daniel Kulp and Helen Davidson, "Sibling Resemblance in Sodal Attitudes.” 
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attending the same school, the authors have, in eUcct, controlled the probable 
eflEect of school environment in creating attitudes, and thereby allowed home 
environment to act as a free variable. 

From Psychological Literature.— E% post facto experiments going from 
cause to effect include the following interesting studies. Hall studied the effect 
of the prnnn m ic crisis of the 1930’s upon the social attitudes of unemployed 
engineers.®® He administered an attitude scale to 360 unemployed engineers 
found in the lounge of the Engineering Societies’ Building and in the technical 
employment agencies in New York. By the method of frequency distributions 
this unemployed group was equated with a group of three hundred employed 
engineers on seven factors — age, salary (on last job for the unemployed), na- 
tivity, education, religion, state licensing and marital status. The employed 
group had also taken the attitude test. The differences in occupational morale 
and attitude toward religion and employers were observed. 

Another interesting experiment was that of Moreno and his associates at the 
New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, New York.®® In this 
institution six hundred girls live in cottages of about twenty-five girls per 
cottage. The girls choose their cottages by indicating with first, second and 
third choices the girls and the cottage mother with whom they prefer to live. 
The theory behind this system is that in a group based upon mutual accept- 
ability the members will exhibit high morale. With this in view, continuous 
records with respect to the group position development of each girl are kept, 
* based upon sociometric tests given eight weeks apart. The method of socio- 
metric assignment had been in vogue for years and it was decided to test 
experimentally its efficacy. It had happened in 1934, partly as a result of an 
unusual influx of population, that sixteen new girls had been assigned to cot- 
tages without going through the usual sociometric process. These sixteen girls 
were therefore used as a control group and were compared with thirty-two girls 
who had been sociometrically placed. By comparing data on the social evolu- 
tion of the two groups, it was possible to test the hypothesis that sociometrically 
placed girls achieve superior group integration than haphazardly placed girls. 

The following are two ex post facto experiments on the controversial ques- 
tion: What are the effects of being an only child? Hooker and Campbell 
studied the relationship between emotional stability and being the lone child. 
Hooker ®^ compared thirty only children, living in homes with no other rcla- 

••O. Milton Hall, "Altitudes and Unemployment." For a further description see Murphy, 
Murphy, Newcomb, op, eit„ pp. 1037-38. 

Helen H, Jennings, "Control Study of Sociometric Assignment" See also Murphy, Murphy, 
Newcomb, op. at., pp. 309-11. 

•r tbii., pp, 354, 1076, H. F. Hooker, “The Study of the Only Child at School,” 
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tivcs but their parents, with thirty children who had siblings. The thirty pairs 
were matched for school grade, sex, age, nationality and I.Q. In constructing 
his control group. Hooker selected only one child from a family. Symptoms of 
emotional instability— nervousness, instability, “spoiledness”— were detected 
by the application of personality rating scales to both experimental and control 
groups. Campbell followed the same procedure using two hundred students 
at the University of Oregon. Fifty male and fifty female only children were 
matched for sex, intelligence and college class with one hundred who had not 
been only children. On the basis of personality data secured from college rec- 
ords, physical ratings and two personality tests, the two groups were then 
compared for emotional stability.*® 

Here is a set of two experiments studying the effects of environment upon 
the personality. One experiment proceeds by controlling the factor of heredity 
allowing the environmental factor to vary, while the second reverses the pro- 
cedure by controlling the factor of environment and permitting the hereditary 
factor to remain free. Muller studied a pair of identical female twins who 
had been separated at two weeks only to be reunited at the age of eighteen. 
Both had been reared in the country, but one had only four years of schooUng, 
while the other had completed high school. Muller tested them for personality 
differences when they were already thirty years old. Leahy's subjects were 
194 children who had been legally adopted by foster parents while they were 
less than six months old.^^ Leahy was studying them when their ages ranged 
from five to fourteen years; in other words, a minimum of four and a half 
years after the stimulus, the foster home environment, had begun to operate 
on the experimental group. The true children of these same foster parents 
made up the control group, each foster child being matched with an own 
child. Leahy compared the two groups on their intelligence. 

Before completing this section, we may mention McGrath who studied the 
effect of parochial school training on character. She used two groups, one con- 
sisting of children who had attended parochial school and the other made up 

pp. 350, 1064, A. A. Campbell, “A Study of the Personality Adjustments of Only and 
Intermediate Children." Resembling Campbell's study was that of Witty who studied one hun 
dred only and one hundred intermediate children among high school students in Chicago. Ibid., 
pp. 36a, iioa, P. A. Witty, " ‘Only’ and ‘Intermediate* Children of High School Ages." 

In this connection we might also mention Vetter's attempt to establish a reiadonship be- 
tween polidcal atdtudes and being at the extreme ends of the sibling scale. Ftom the Hew York 
University student body he selected two groups of students who were the oldest and youngest, 
lespecdvely, in their families and compared their social and political atdtudes. Ibid., pp. 360, 
109P, G. E. Vetter, "The Measurement of Social and Polidcal Atdtudes and the Related Person- 
ality Factors," 

” Ibid., pp. 33, 1087, H. J. Muller, "Mental Trails and Heredity." 

Ibid., pp. 40, 1081, A. M. Leahy, "Nature-Nurture and Int^igencr 
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of those who had gone to public schools. She tested their reactions to a series 
of moral questions in order to detect character differences.'^® 

Ex Post Facto Effect-tO'Cause Experiments 
« 

From Sociological Uter^ature . — An excellent example of an ex post facto 
experiment going from effect to cause is in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
It is the smdy of Raymond Sletto on the causal rhle of the sibling position of 
a youngster upon his or her subsequent acts of delinquency.^® Taking his 
data from the case histories of 1,046 Minneapolis school children who had 
been found delinquent by the Kknnepin County Juvenile Court, Sletto ex- 
cluded all instances where the delinquent was an only child and ended up with 
939 children, 786 boys and 153 girls. These 939 he then classified into thirty 
sibling classes, a class designating the child’s sex as well as his or her seniority 
position with reference to siblings of the same and of the opposite sex.'^* Then 
he counted the frequency of delinquents in each of these classes. This consti- 
tuted his experimental group. 

His control group consisted of a sample of non-delinquent children drawn 
from a population of 12,108 Minneapolis school children. The age, the sibling 
position, the sex, and the sibship size of the family for the non-delinquent 
children were ascertained by means of an information sheet given to the 
original populadon of 12,108 by their home-room teachers. Children in the two 
groups were matched for age, sex and sibship size; sibling position was, of 
course, left unmatched. Then the frequency of non-delinquents in each sibling 
class was counted. 

Sletto links up sibling position and delinquency by reasoning as follows. 
The number of children in given sibling positions is a natural phenomenon 
and hence determined by chance. All things being equal, this would presum- 
ably be true for both the experimental, i.e., the delinquent, and the control, i.e., 
the non-delinquent, groups. Hence the frequencies per sibling position in the 
two groups should not differ significantly. If, however, the number of children 
in a given sibling position is markedly larger in the experimental group, this 

r* Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., pp. 677, 1085, M. McGrath, “Some Moral Concepts 
oi Young Children." 

Raymond F. Sletto, “Sibling Poadon and Juvenile Delinquency." For a thumbnail sketch 
see also Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. eit,, p. 358. 

Sex and sibling position were designated symbolically. The sex of the spedfic child in ques- 
tion was designated at (M) tor males and (F) for femdes. Symbols representing siblings who 
ate younger than the Uttei were placed to the left, symbols representing siblings who are older 
were placed to the right of the symbol in parentheses. Fifteen sibling portions for children of 
each sex ate possible, thirty classes in all. Some of these positions may be illustrated: 

M(M) e: a boy without sisters who has one or more younger brothers. 

M(M)F = a boy who has one or more younger brothers and one or more older sisters. 

wke* kei* Ae«A e\n MAM Atetasiw kmt’kArw kn* nn «1€tyar« 
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difference would suggest a greater incidence of delinquency for that position 
than for positions where the frequencies were approximately equal as between 
the two groups. 

After the Sletto experiment comes that ol Edward W. Francel, “A Compara- 
tive Study of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Boys,” which was reported by 
Chapin in one of his articles.'^'' This was an analysis of fifty boys who had 
passed through the Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic and who later became 
delinquents. These were compared with another group of fifty boys who had 
also been clinic cases, but who did not become delinquents. We have here two 
contrasting groups, one in which an effect is present and one in which it is 
absent. Now the two groups were so chosen from the files of the clinic that 
they matched on age, I.Q., and on the occupadon of the parents. Thus wc have 
factor control. Then followed comparison between the two groups on the 
contributory factors of social participation in community aedvities, viz., church 
attendance, interest in organized outdoor play groups, and club memberships. 

We should mention an investigadon by Bronson performed as part of the 
Boys’ Club Study of New York University, In 1928 the Boys’ Clubs of America 
had requested the Sociology Department of the University to conduct a study 
to determine the effects of boys’ clubs upon their members and upon non- 
members in the local areas which they serve, with reference to the prevendon 
and reduedon of delinquency.'^® The study was placed under the supervision 
of Frederick Thrasher who planned the smaller sub-studies. One of the prin- 
cipal problems in boys’ work is that of the drop-outs, the boys who join a club 
for a very short period, lose interest and finally drop out. The greatest factor 
in the failure of boys’ work organizadon is this high rate of short tenure mem- 
bership. Bronson therefore aimed to determine what specifically are some of 
the immediate causes of short tenure membership.''^ The author compared two 
groups of boys, one composed of boys who had maintained their membership 
to the end of the given year, and one made up of boys who had dropped out 
early. Then significant social-psychological differences between the two groups 
were noted. However, rigid controls were not exercised. It is true, of course, 
that considerable factor control existed to start with. Thus, the individuals in 
both groups were from the same neighborhood, were of the same sex, and were 
generally of the same age. Aside from these, no attempt further to control rele- 
vant factors is reported. 

Finally we have Lazarsfeld and Gaudet’s research designed to ascertain what 

F. Stuiurt Chapin, “Social Participation and Social Intelligence.*' 
r* Frederick M. Thrasher, "The Boys* Club Study.’* 

’’f Zola Bronw. "Predicting Boys* Club Membership Behavior.” 
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social and personality factors contribute toward success or failure in seeking 
employment by young people.’® The experimental group was made up of 
eighty'one persons who had left NYA projects in Essex County, New Jersey, 
for private employment after having been on NYA for three months. Pre- 
vious studies having demonstrated that other than personality factors influence 
one’s chances for employment, the authors constructed a control group by scan- 
ning the NYA lists of Essex County and finding for each of the eighty-one 
employed persons an unemployed one who matched the former in age, sex, 
education, nationality, religion and, where possible, usual occupation. This 
netted two controlled parallel groups differing only in that one was employed 
and the other was seeking employment and thus enabled valid comparisons 
between their characteristics. Interviewers met with the personnel of the groups 
during 1936-37. The interview was conducted by means of a ten-page ques- 
tionnaire covering such matters as the particular job hunting technique uti- 
lized, the personal activities of the successful job hunter and his family compo- 
sition and social background. The questionnaire was also implemented by the 
application of three scales, an intelligence, a personality and a socio-economic 
scale. The results were then compared to detect significant differences in the 
social and personality factors of the two groups. 

In conclusion, consideration should be given to John Slawson’s controlled 
study of juvenile delinquency which has some of the earmarks of an ex post 
facto effcct-to-cause experiment.’® Slawson reported his inquiry to the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society ®® and his study has often been referred to as a good 
example wherein control techniques have been employed.®^ Slawson was 
interested in uncovering the mental, environmental and physical antecedents 
that eventually lead to juvenile delinquency. He therefore examined about 
seventeen hundred boys from four New York State reformatories, comparing 
them to the non-delinquent population on the frequency of certain of these 
mental, environmental and physical traits. However, recognizing the fallacy 
that may lie concealed in such simple comparisons, he resorted to more minute 
and selective comparisons. For example, he compared the mentality of delin- 
quents and non-delinquents who were of the same social status; he repeated 
this when the racial and nationality backgrounds of the parents of the two 
groups were alike. He thereby controlled the two contrasting groups on one 

rs Paul F. Lozarsfeld and Hazel Gaudet, “Who Gets a Job?" 

™ John Slawson, The D^nquent Bay. A Sodo-Ptyehologied Study. 

John Slawson, “Causal Relations in Delinquency Research." 

S'- Rice, Of. at,. Analysis 39, pp. 543-48, Robert S. Woodworth, “Interrelations o£ Stadstical 
and Case Methods: Studies of Young Delinquents by John Slawson and Cyril Burt." See also 
Dorothy S. Thomas, “Statistics in Social Research." 
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factor — ^parentage or social status — leaving mentality to act as a free variable. 
In the same fashion, he examined the rfile of physical defects and psychological 
traits, equating the two groups on one factor at a time. To this extent he is 
approximating the experimental method, although his controls are rather 
crude. *• 

From Psychological Literature . — ^The three ex post facto effect-to-causc ex- 
periments available to us from psychological literature all study the influence 
of sibling position upon the personality. The Baker, Decker and Hill experi- 
ment resembles Sletto’s.®** They matched a group of forty-two boys, ranging in 
ages from ten to sixteen, who had been convicted of theft by a juvenile court 
with forty-two non-delinquent boys on thtf factors of age, school grade, neigh- 
borhood and nationality. Significant differences in birth order between the 
two groups were noted. M. Parsley’s study, though of a similar type, varied 
slightly in approach.®* Parsley used 361 delinquent girls who had been Cook 
County ( 111 .) Juvenile Court cases and compared them with a control group of 
361 non-delinquent girls controlling for race and nationality. Then the two 
groups were compared for the frequencies of oldest, youngest and only chil- 
dren and for the relative sizes of the families of the children. Levy tested the 
hypothesis that birth order affects emotional stability.®^ He established the or- 
dinal position in the family of seven hundred clinic cases representing problem 
children. This gave him the proportion of each ordinal number in his experi- 
mental group. He took for his control group a sample of 35,000 non-problem 
children and likewise determined the proportion of each ordinal number in 
this group. Then the relative frequencies of certain ordinal numbers in the two 
groups were observed.®* 

ss Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. cit., pp. 348, 1059, H. J. Baker, F. J, Decker and A, S. Hill, 
"A Study of Juvenile Theft” 

Ibid., pp. 356, 1090, M. Parsley, "The Delinquent Girl in Chicago: The Influence of Or- 
dinal Position and Size of Family." 

^*lbid., pp. 356, io8a, J. Levy, “A Quandtadve Study of Behavior Problems in Relation to 
Family Constellation.” 

s* In concluding this chapter a final point merits brief clarification. The expression effecl-ta- 
cause set-up may occasion some confusion in the reader’s mind with an inverse probability infer- 
ence which also moves from effect to cause. The difference between an ex post facto experiment 
of the effect-to-cause type and an mverse probability argument lies in just this circumstance: in 
the former our data provide not only the effect but a set of factors among which a suspected 
cause resides, whereas in the latter the effect appears in our data but the cause (or alternative 
possible causes} is and permanently remains beyond observation or recall. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Teclinique of Gjntrol in Experimental Sociology 


AN experiment has been defined as the proof of a causal hypothesis through 
/] /\ the study of two controlled contrasting situations. This chapter will 
JL V.discuss the problem of achieving factor control and some difficulties 
flowing therefrom. Control, we inay recall, involves establishing a reliable con- 
trast between two situations so that only the one factor under scrutiny remains 
free and is allowed to vary. Effective control is the key to the entire experimen- 
tal procedure. It is essential for the accuracy of conclusions. Without proper 
control we cannot be certain that the causal nexus which we seek to establish is 
a real one. When an experiment has been conducted without good controls, 
we cannot know whether an observed effect is actually attributable to the 
hypothetical cause or to some other equally uncontrolled factor. We cannot tell 
whether the result would have been the same in the absence of any one of the 
factors. 


The type of experiment which most successfully achieves this control is the 
projected experiment. As Mill puts it, a set-up created by ourselves gives us a 
control power over the situational factors which otherwise we could not pos- 
sess. The control attained in the ideal projected experiment is therefore bound 
to surpass anything attainable in ex post facto experiments. Hence in this theo- 
redcal discussion of control problems we shall talk in terms of just such an 
ideal. In Chapter VIII we shall examine the control possibilities available to 
the ex post facto experiment and evaluate them in the light of the findings of 
the present chapter. Only in this fashion can we judge properly Chapin’s claim 
that in the ex post facto experiment sociologists have at last found the long 
desired design for social experiments. 


Identifying Relevant Factors, a Preliminary to Control 

, The first step in experimental control is to identify those factors which are 
known definitely to be relevant to the specific phenomenon being observed. To 
illustrate, let us return to the goiter research which we used as an example in 
Chapter HI. Let us assume a projected experiment upon two groups to test the 
hypothesis that water from source X, rather than Y, is the cause of goiter. Thus 
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group A is given water X to drink and group B is given water Y. Now let us 
assume that, by some queer twist of chance, all members of group A are 
Catholics, while all of those in group B are Protestants. Is it necessary for the 
operation of the canon of difference that the experimental group A and the 
control group B be identical even in their religion? The answer is of course 
that it is not, because religion is irrelevant to the problem. A person’s religious 
beliefs will in no way affect his susceptibility to goiter. Thus we usually say 
that control in an experiment need not be absolute but only selective. For the 
validity of a scientific result very careful control is necessary with respect to 
variables whidi might affect that result, while very little control is necessary 
with respect to those variables that would not affect the result. Selective control 
is specifically directed toward the objectives in view.^ One can think of a host 
of other research problems where the factor of religion would be relevant and 
hence would necessitate control. 

WAat ls a Relevant Factor? — How shall we then identify a relevant factor? 
A factor is relevant if it contributes to the effect being studied. Lippitt, Lewin 
and White, in constructing the personnel of the clubs wherein contrasting at- 
mospheres were to be created, sought to control them. They therefore equalized 
their groups only on those factors which might influence behavior in the new 
club situation. They point out that from this point of view, many of the stand- 
ard controlled variables found important in educational research (e.g., small 
differences in intelligence quotients and chronological ages) became unimpor- 
tant in their problem. However such factors as the number, intensity and na- 
ture of interpersonal relationships, which would affect the behavior of the boys 
in the clubs, were controlled.^ In the scries of experiments conducted under the 
direction of Peters the aim was to test the effect of certain types of instruction 
on the acquisition of various character habits. But factors other than instruction 
could contribute to the acquisition of these habits, e.gq intelligenee, family 
background, etc. Peters therefore advises that control be applied to any factor 
that might correlate highly with the trait which is being experimentally ob- 
served.’ Mental level being a crucial &ctor in all hiunan behavior, many of 
the projected horizontal experiments discussed in the previous chapter con- 
trolled I.Q. 

Max Weber claimed that a student familiar with his materials can easily spot 
the relevant situational &ctors on the basis of his experience, so that many 
&ctor$ can be shown to be causally irrelevant on the basis of factual knowledge. 
If one knows the usual function of factors, he may thin\ them atvay, to ascer- 

^ E. B. Wilson, *'Some Immediate Objectives in Sociology." * lipiutt, op. eif. 

* Peters, "The Potency ot Instructioo in Cbaracter Etiucatioo." 
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tain whether or not their absence could have any effect on the actual course of 
events. The factors which can be thought away in this manner are causally 
irrelevant.* Weber’s idea is to think of events which were left unaffected by the 
presence of the factor in question. If such events do come to mind, they suggest 
that the factor is irrelevant. The greater the number of such events that we 
muster mentally, the more certain can we be of the irrelevancy of that 
factor.® 

Identifying Relevancy Through Weber, however, has written a 

prescription not easy to fill. He wants the student to think of events unaffected 
by the presence of the factor in question. But this demands a fairly thorough 
acquaintance with the field. As he himself implies, the identification of relevant 
factors rests on previous experience. And this brings us to an important point. 
In illustrating the use of the first two experimental canons, we indicated that 
while they may be methods of proof, they are not methods of discovery. In 
treating the canon of difference, Cohen and Nagel show that its use requires 
the antecedent formulation of an hypothesis concerning the possible relevant 
factors. The canon cannot tell us what factors should be selected for observa- 
tion from the many circumstances present. The canon requires that the cir- 
cumstances shall have been properly analyzed and separated. For this reason 
it is not a method of discovery.® The efficient and successful utilization of the 
experimental method depends upon a rather complete knowledge of the mate- 
rials to which that method is applied. Whatever names we may prefer to call it 
— ^insight, understanding, or what not — such preliminary acquaintance is im- 
perative. This has been excellently expressed by Waller who states that "it is 
preexisting grasp of causal processes and functional connections which makes 
an experiment critical or significant. Further, an experiment always flows out 
of empirical insight as to suspected causal relations and relevant variables; the 
experiment succeeds if it is based upon good insight, and it fails if it is based 
upon false insight. No virtuosity of [experimental] technique can compensate 
for want of understanding." ^ 

The insight, the pre-existing grasp of relevant factors, of which Waller 
speaks, comes from long preliminary observation of the experimental situa- 
tion. Stuart Rice, reviewing the experiments of Wyatt and Fraser to determine 
the effect of rest pauses on repetitive factory work, discusses their control of 
twelve fectors and mentions the significant point that these factors were dis- 
closed to Wyatt and Fraser only after a long preliminary period of observation 

* Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany, pp. 140-41. 

“ Ibid., pp. 144-45. This principle we have already stated in a previous chapter: No fact can 
be a cause of an effect in the presence of which that effect fails to occur, 

* Cohen and Nagel, op. (it,, p, 357. r Willard Waller, “Insight and Sdentifie Method." 
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of the workers and their surroundings.® The application of the experimental 
canons presumes that the arduous preliminary task of learning to recognize all 
phases of a phenomenon has been achieved. Hence the mere presentation of 
these canons is apt to convey an incorrect impression of the difficulties of pursu- 
ing a successful experimental inqmry.® Only familiarity with the nature of our 
materials will tell us what to look for and what to ignore and the pr elim i nar y 
work of achieving this familiarity is basic and without it there can be no suc- 
cessful experimentation. Joseph points out that when a pathologist aims to 
isolate a microbe as the cause of a disease, he expends considerable effort to 
determine all the other circumstances that might also produce the disease. 
These preliminaries do not constitute the actual experiment. The experiment 
is the final test.^® Hence the Murphys call the experiments of Piaget and 
Lewin the crowning touch of the analysis of their materials — a culmination of 
years of observation and the result of thorough familiarity with the problem 
and its factors.^^ The Murphys condemn the habit of thrusting a problem into 
the experimental laboratory without long and adequate consideration of its 
matrix. The result of such slipshod work has been the omission of most 
of the variables about which greatest knowledge is necessary.^® 

For sociological experiments we suggest as the preliminary method par 
excellence the case study. Thus Odum and Jocher emphasize the auxiliary 
nature of case studies as part of the execution of the experimental method.^® 
Young, in discussing modes of control current in social psychological experi- 
ments, urges the employment of the case study technique for the formulation 
of the scheme into which these controls may be fitted.®* Dorothy Thomas, 
who has consistently promoted the use of statistics as a mode of obtaining the 
control that ineffective experimentation denies us, also recognizes that case 

® Rice, op. at.. Analysis 48, pp. 683-93, "Experimental Detennination by S. Wyatt and 
J. A. Fraser of the Effects of Rest Pauses Upon Bepetidve Work." 

* Joseph, op. at., p. 441. 

^oibid., pp. 458 S. A case might be made to support the contention that any method which 
paves the way for the actual experiment is therefore experimental in an auxiliary sense. Mill, 
however, held that only the final and crucial test of an hypothesis is an experiment. We incline 
toward this view. 

Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, op. at., p. 14. 

^‘In this connection may we call the reader’s attention to Hans Zinsser’s deii^tfu! book 
jit I Semember Him. Tie Biography of X. S, In one passage R. S. refers to his scientific colleague 
Nicoile, the great bacteriologist; in this vein. "Nicolle was one of those men who achieved their 
successes by long preliminary thought, before an experiment is formulated, rather than by the 
frantic and often ill-conceiv^ experimental activities that keep lesser men in ant-like agitation.'' 
And again; “f^cotle did relatively few and simple experiments. But every time he did one, it 
was the result of long hours of intellectual incubation durbg which all pdssible variants had 
been considered and were allowed for in the fioal tests." Zinsser, op. at., pp, 313-14. 

Odum and Jocher, op, dl„ p, a8i. >•* Young, op, dt. 
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study must keep ahead of statistical analysis.^® Paraphrasing Thomas, we 
should say that the case study must precede and keep ahead of experimenta- 
tion. Careful perusal of the experiments enumerated in Chapter V should 
I make it clear that considerable preliminary acquaintance on the part of the 
experimenters with their respective problems must have preceded the selection 
of the factors which were finally controlled. 

Some claim that while a preliminary familiarity with the experimental situa- 
tion is basic, the acquisition of this familiarity cannot be guided by specific 
rules.^® This is both true and false. Factors of course do not come labelled dis- 
tinctly as relevant and irrelevant, and the wisdom of our choice depends upon 
personal ingenuity. It is generally admitted that the searching process involves 
to a high degree the quality of individual initiative which is fundamentally a 
native quality.^^ Hence Ellwood argues for the r61e of imagination in social 
research,^* while Bernard claims that research, being primarily a highly per- 
sonal operation, can be successfully undertaken and carried through only by 
the exceptional man.^® However, lest we be carried completely away by this 
view, we must consider that the imagination must always be directed by pre- 
vious experience and that the systematic formulation of this body of experience 
really constitutes the guides which should direct the quest for causally relevant 
factors. Granting the value of sympathetic insight as a path toward understand- 
ing a configuration, Bain correctly adds that the possibility of wise interpreta- 
tion through sympathetic insight is always determined by the amount and 
accuracy of the experiential data available.®" In other words, then, while case 
study must precede experimental work, the study of cases must be guided by 
previous experimental work.®^ There must be reciprocity between the two 
techniques. If, during the study of individual cases for relevant factors, we are 
tempted to accept a factor as causally relevant, we should check our hunch 
against results firom experiments where this factor was feamred in the hypoth- 
esis, For example, Chapin and Jahn cldm that work relief breeds better morale 
among its recipients than direct relief.®® If this is so, we have added to our 
knowledge of the phenomenon of morale. Should we subsequendy desire to 
study the effect of some new and unfamiliar factor on morale, we would 
know from previous experimental results that the factor of relief and the type 
of relief received are relevant factors and must be controlled, if they are 
found in the new situadon being studied. 

** Thomas, "Statuba In Social Research.” Joseph, op. eit., pp. 458 ff. 

*rE. W, Allen, 'Tlie Nature and Function of Research.'' 

Charles A. 0 lwaad, "Scientific Method in Sociology.'' 

Bernard, op. eit, s® Read Bain, “nie Sctendfic Viewpoint in Sodology." 

Waiter calls expeiimentadon a mode of getting insight; op. eit. 
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Before passing on to the next section, a few words are in order with ref- 
erence to the term insight which has become shrouded with much mysticism. 
The very word suggests something undefinable and elusive. While we can- 
not completely analyze the insight which emerges from the long continued 
examination of a series of cases, it is quke possible that the technique involved 
is the unconscious use of the method of agreement. Do we not form universal 
concepts quite unconsciously after having observed the recurrence of constant 
qualities in a seiies of diverse cases? In like manner can we not unconsciously 
notice a factor which persistently accompanies most or every member of a 
set of entities manifesting a given effect? And is not the latter essentially 
the insight method? In other words, althoHgh the conscious use of the method 
of agreement, like that of the other experimental methods, is one of proof 
rather than of discovery, its unconscious use may be a part of the logical 
structure of that process which has come to be called insight and hence may 
play a r&le in discovery. 

Societal Complexity as Obstacle to Insight . — ^A principal source of continued 
discouragement over the prospects of an experimental sociology lies in the 
conviction that social situations are too complex to permit us to detect all the 
relevant factors.*® No matter how excellent our control techniques, the argu- 
ment runs, they are useless if relevant facts escape our notice because the social 
situation is too complicated for our understanding. There is a general feeling 
that thus far attempts toward a complete statement of all the factors entering 
into a situation have been doomed to disappointment, because social situations 
are too complex and baffling.*^ Angell claims that in the sociological field we 
can scarcely hope to identify all the significant variables, because wc have to 
deal with too many of them.*® The point finds illustration in the Yale Institute 
observational studies of industrial employees. Loomis, in describing the re- 
search, states that the biggest trouble was to discover the significant situational 
variables.*® As the work progressed, the number of such variables grew. Often 
variables were identified, but their presumable effect overlooked, only to have 
it appear weeks later that an unsuspected variable was exerting a strong influ- 
ence. It would seem, therefore, as if the number of factors contributing toward 
a social product is too great for us to grasp.** 

In contrast to the baffling complexity of the social world, scientists usually 

Halt, op. eit. ** Cobb, op. at. 

Robert C. Angell, "The Difficulties oE E'cpetimental Sociology." 

Alice Loomis, "Observation o£ Social Sehavior in Industrial Work.’’* 

Cohen finds the principal reason for the complexity of social phenomena ux that social 
phenomena encompass within themselves not only social, but physical and biological elements 
as well, (That is, they are the sum total of all die inorganic, organic and superorgariic forces 
exerting their influence upon men.) See Morris R. Cohen, “The Stadsdcal View oE Hatute." 
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' A 

refer to the relative simplicity of physical phenomena. We are told that the 
variables entering into a physical product are much more amenable to isolation 
and control. But then there arc those who regard this contrast as a highly exag- 
gerated one and who insist that the physical sciences are just as much baffled by 
the complexity of their data as the social sciences are by theirs. They call at- 
tention to the fact that the difference in degree of complexity between social 
and physical phenomena is not actual, but apparent; that it lies within us, in 
the degree of our comprehension; and that we do not as yet understand social 
phenomena to the extent that we understand physical phenomena. According 
to Lundberg, complexity is a term we apply to things we understand with com- 
parative imperfection. Any phenomenon is complex to the person unfamiliar 
with it. Therefore, the apparent complexity of social phenomena is merely a 
function of our ignorance of them.*® Mayer also feels that the seeming com- 
plexity of social phenomena is due largely to our ignorance concerning their 
fundamental bases and that the basic variables of one science are possibly just 
about as simple or complex as the basic variables of any other science.*® What is 
the answer, then, to this seemingly insuperable obstacle of complexity? Re- 
search and more research; study and more study; more and more knowledge 
about social data. All of which is quite a different matter from saying that the 
situation is hopeless. Much of our ignorance about social data is perhaps 
founded upon our ignorance of psychological data in which social facts are 
grounded. Progress in sociology will thus be held up until the science of psy- 
chology is more highly developed. Clearly each science benefits greatly from 
the progress of the disciplines below it in the scientific hierarchy. If so, will not 
much of the complexity of sociological data be cleared up with advances in the 
sciences below sociology? And will not then those seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties of identifying and controlling factors also be dissipated? 

Selection of Factors for Control 

Having identified to our satisfaction the relevant factors in a situation, the 
next step is to select those which we can effectively control. The ideal set-up is 
one wherein we can control every factor. At the present state of the social sci- 
ences this is a mere dream. For one thing, in social science we are still lacking 
handles, tongs, pliers or what you will with which to grasp a situational factor 
for manipulative purposes. Christiansen’s experiment is a good example of this. 

Lundberg, Bain, Anderson (eds.), ep, tit., chap, x, p, 398, Lundberg, "The Logic of Sodology 
and Social Research.” See also Lundberg's 'Is Sociology Too Scientific?” In this article the author 
asserts that the complexity of sodal science data at compared to physical science data is highly 
overrated. 

» Mayer, op. tit. See alto his "Sodal Science Methodology.” 
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In his review of this experiment Chapin notes that she should have controlled 
persistence as one of the possible factors, in addition to high school education, 
which makes for economic adjustment. This, however, could not be done, 
because persistence is quite Intangible and still eludes grasp, although recent 
studies have made important beginnings towards its measurement.®® How can 
we be certain that two persons are alike as to persistence when we are still 
groping our way toward the definition, isolation and measurement of this 
trait? 

Of course, only variables must be subjected to measurement. Attributes need 
not be measured. Thus there is no need for scales to establish that two Amer- 
ican groups of native white parentage are alike as to the factor of nativity. 
However, many social psychological variables, like persistence, still await 
penetrating research. Variables for which no measurable data are available 
belong in the same category as variables whose relevancy we do not suspect. 
Purely from the viewpoint of the mechanism of control, it makes little differ- 
ence whether or not we are clearly aware of the causal relevancy of a factor, if 
we have no handles with which to get hold of it. From the viewpoint of con- 
trol, Christiansen might as well have been oblivious to the potent rfile of the 
factor of persistence.®^ In cither case the factor is left uncontrolled. 

Having eliminated those factors which we cannot grasp, it would be advis- 
able to control the remainder. However, it has been suggested that for econ- 
omy’s sake, we should aim to control only the most important factors. If at all 
possible, causally relevant factors should be ranged in the order of their sus- 
pected or actually known potency in producing the effect. Then the primary 
factors should be dealt with first, while the control of factors of secondary 
rank should be made dependent upon such considerations as the time and 
expense involved and the availability of the necessary data. 

We readily recognize the hazardous implications of advocating the above 
procedure, Some sociologists consider it unwise to submit causal factors to any 
such gradation. It is felt that as long as a factor is causally relevant, it is per se 
important. Two factors, both relevant to a consequence, arc equally important. 
The importance is attested by the fact that, no matter how small the factor, if it 
were missing from the situation, the consequence cither would not have oc- 
curred, or would not have occurred in that precise form. Thus, for the smooth 
operation of a watch, the smallest wheel is j use as important as the largest. In an 

so Chapin, “A Study of Sodal Adjustment Using the Technique of Analysis by Selective Con- 
trol." 

*s This is not to deny that the experimenter should have a clear conception of all the potent 
£actan in a situation, even though he cannot control all of them. Such clarity is essential when 
be engages in an evaluadoo of experimental results. 
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interesting article Samuel Stouffer discusses the advisability o£ rankmg the 
factors in a social situation in the order of their relative importance. His treat- 
ment is in connection with correlation analysis, but his points have sufficient 
relevance to our present discussion to merit passing mention. He asks: Would 
a chemist sec any legitimate point in questioning which is more important in 
forming water, oxygen or hydrogen? And yet, says Stouffer, while this may be 
true of chemistry, somehow to ask whether a raising of economic status is ulti- 
mately more important than a reduction of foreign born in coping with juve- 
nile delinquency, is asking a legitimate question.*® And we are inclined to 
agree with him. There Is such a thing as a gradation in the relative importance 
of relevant social factors. We arelreminded of the advice Znaniecki offers for 
research workers, which is applicable to experimental work. Since, to be exact, 
innumerable factors are involved in any event, we must focus attention upon 
only those few which seem most important to us.®* Hence we feel justified in 
repeating that wherever considerations of time, money or data availability ren- 
der arduous the task of controlling all relevant factors, the choice of factors 
should be governed by their relative importance. 

We are now ready actually to apply controls to the factors which have been 
finally selected. Ointrol techniqua fall into two types: the first is jactor equa- 
tion, the second is randomisation. We shall treat factor equation first. 

Control Through Factor Equation 

The technique of factor equation was described in the example of the goiter 
experiment presented in Chapter III. Roughly it involves balancing each factor 
in the experimental group with an identical factor in the control group. The 
projected simultaneous experiments described in Chapter V involve control 
through factor equation. 

Thus Gosnell in his voting experiment claims to have constructed two 
approximately equal groups on the factors of nationality, sex, birth, voting 
experience, economic status, literacy, party afliliation and education. In Dodd’s 
rural hygiene experiment the control and experimental villages were likewise 
equated on nine factors: geographic, demographic, historical, economic, reli- 
gious, domestic, educational, recreational and sanitary conditions. In the edu- 
cational experiments of the Peters’ seminar the members of the experimental 
and control groups were matched by pairs on several factors related to the 

Samuel A, Stouffer, “Problems in the Application of Correlotton to Sociology." Stoufler 
admits that « yet there is no agttement on how to evaluate the relative injpottance d two 
independent factors. 

•* Plorian Znaniecldi "Soeial Research in Criminology." 
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experimental trait. Hudelson, in his study of class size and academic achieve- 
ment, set up two classes alike as to intelligence, scholarship, instructor, texts 
and methods of instruction. Schlorffs experiment on the modification of atti- 
tudes utilized two ninth-grade classes equated for age, nationality background, 
mental age, emotional stability and attftudes toward Negroes. Benton’s two 
groups of junior high students had been matched for age, I.Q., sex and grade. 
Finally there is Barrett and Koch’s study of the effect of nursery school training 
on mental performance wherein seventeen pairs of orphans had been matched 
for chronological age, mental age, I.Q., and orphanage experience. 

Factor equation can assume two forms, one being a more exacting and 
stringent type of control than the other. Thfesc two forms are precision control 
and frequency distribution control. 

' Precision Control. — Suppose we desire to test the effect of certain radio pro- 
grams upon political attitudes. We set up two groups of persons alike on those 
factors which we seek to control. That is, for a person A who is forty years old, 
male, Protestant, earning $5,000 per year, and a registered Republican, we find 
his exact counterpart A' of the same age, sej^ religion, income and polidcal 
conviction. For person B who may be twenty years old, female, Catholic, earn- 
ing $1,500 yearly, and a Demoaat, we get her counterpart B’; and so on down 
the line as far as N and W. Precision control is Chapin’s terminology for this 
exact method. Peters and Van Voorhis call it simultaneous pairing and devote 
several pages to its description.®* 

Broken down, the method proceeds as follows. We take person A, note his 
position with respect to the first factor to be controlled and find for him a 
mate A' having the same position on this factor. We repeat this for B and B', C 
and C' and so on as far as N and N' until two groups have been consuucted 
equated on the first factor. We next begin the second round of pairing on the 
second factor to be controlled. We take the first person in one group and find 
for him a mate in the second group equal on both the first and the second 
factor. It is quite possible that the two persons who became mates on the first 
round will continue as pairs through the second round. That depends on 
whether they equate on the second as well as on the first factor. Johnson and 
Neyman, discussing matching in relation to learning experiments, state that 
most pupil characteristics are not independent traits, so that by matching on 
one we are also partially matching on another.*® This is no doubt due to the 
cluster-like formation of human traits. If this be true for the factors usually 

** Peters and Van Voorhis, op, ca,, pp. 44^1. 

ss Palmer O. Johnson and |. Neyman, “Tests o£ Certain Linear Hypotheses and Theti Appli- 
cation to Some Educational Problems,'' 
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appearing in sociological experiments, then not much re-pairing need happen 
after each round of matching. For example, in our radio experiment, after pair- 
ing on sex, age, and income, we might very well find that matching on political 
affliation will not disturb the pairs much, for the simple reason that two people 
alike as to age, sex, and income would be apt to have similar political outlooks. 
In several of the projected simultaneous experiments described in the last 
chapter only one factor was controlled.®® That is, the only thing common to 
two groups was the fact that both consisted of students who were either taking 
the same course or were of the same class rank. This is not such crude control 
as may seem at first glance. If traits do possess this character of going-together, 
then in controlling for school rahk, several other pertinent traits, such as 
intelligence, education, age, and the like, were thereby also controlled. 

Actual practice, however, suggests that considerable re-pairing does take 
place, which inevitably brings in its wake shrinkage after each round of match- 
ing. Since it becomes more difiicult to find two persons alike on four or five 
factors than on two or three, our groups will drop in size. While it is not hard 
to construct two fairly large groups whose members equate on sex, age, and 
religion, it is, however, considerably more difficult to construct two that equate 
on sex, age, religion, nationality, inconae, political outlook and education. In- 
crease the number of factors and you thereby automatically reduce the avail- 
able size of the groups. Not that it is physically impossible to find somewhere 
two fairly large sets of individuals alike as to ten or even fifteen factors. Given 
the willingness to pay the cost in money and the cSort, we can no doubt con- 
struct fairly large groups matched even on that many factors. This is not a 
theoretical impossibility; the obstacle is a practical one. The expense of finding 
them and bringing them into juxtaporition for experimentation would be pro- 
hibitive. Thus the rule is invariably a serious shrinkage, so that we almost 
never end up with the numbers which were at our disposal after the first round 
of matching. There would be little objection to this sort of decimation were it 
not for the fact that the size of the groups with which we work is a very impor- 
tant factor to be conridered in the evaluation of experimental results. Hotelling 
says that as the size of our sample increases, the plausibility of our hypothesis 
may increase or decrease. But one thing is sure to increase, the amount of in- 
formation at our disposal.®^ 

One way of preventing serious shrinkage is to relax the exactness with 
which we match pgirs. Peters and Van Voorhis, discussing the control of vari- 
ables in learning experiments, point out that insistence upon precisely the same 

*• S<e the experimentt a£ F. T, Smith, J. Zubin and that of W, F. Book and L. Norvell, fupra, 

•rHatold Hotelling, "Recent impeovements in Statistical Inference." 
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measures for mates is unnecessary. Our measuring instruments are so far from 
perfectly valid that we can overlook discrepancies of a few points.*® In other 
words, no harm can come when equating for intelligence, in pairing two per- 
sons, one with a 100 and another with a 105 1 .Q. The same advice applies to 
any variable. However, it does not apply to attributes. When matching for 
nativity, only a native-born American can be paired with a native-born Amer- 
ican. Usually it is easier to match for attributes than variables, The latter ex- 
presses itself in degrees and it is always more difficult to match when magni- 
tudes are involved, unless, of course, we waive exactness and permit ourselves 
considerable margins of diHerence on both sides. Peters and Van Voorhis state 
that differences as great as five or ten per cfent of the range are not too much 
to allow provided they are so balanced between the two sides as to keep their 
means practically the same.®* For example, if two persons are already mated on 
sex, should we now seek to control age, the two can remain mated if, for 
example, the age of one is thirty-five, while that of the other is anywhere from 
thirty-four to thirty-nine. Of course, here as everywhere else, proper judgment 
must be exercised. In some situations a difference of even four years may be 
vital. Thus, in many psychological problemsit would be unwise to match a girl 
of thirteen with one of seventeen, since in early adolescence every year brings 
with it iftiportant character changes of great relevance to the experimental ef- 
fect being studied. In general, however, too exact matching is not necessary. 

In this connection it should be definitely stated that no matter how exact our 
control techniques, the results will be inaccurate if the symbols through which 
we aim to grasp the factors intended for control arc originally inaccurate. The 
crudity of many of the symbols wherd>y we match units is generally recog- 
nized. For example, it is assumed that in pairing on chronological age we have 
equated the degree of maturity of two persons. Clearly, however, two boys both 
sixteen years old may not be equally mature. Again, in controlling for educa- 
tion, obviously eight years of schooling docs not exactly equate the educational 
factor of two different individuals.*® Whether attributes can withstand similar 
criticism depends on the hypothetical effect being studied. Take, for example 
the factor of sex. Ostensibly there seems no reason to doubt that two women 
are genuinely equated on the sex factor. In the Christiansen experiment, how- 
ever, sex was controlled as a factor, in addition to high school education, lead- 
ing to economic adjustment. In pairing two girls, have we really controlled 
sex in relation to economic adjustment? How about that elusive thing called 

Ss Peters and Van Voorhis, op, ciu, pp. 448 40 

Stuart Chapin, "The Advantages oE Experimental Sociology in the Study of, Fantily 
Croup Patterns." 
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sex appeal which enables one girl to obtain and hold a job, while another girl, 
lacking it, cannot make a similar adjustment? And yet, to all appearances, the 
units are equated on the sex factor. The same goes for other, attributes. Chris- 
tiansen for example uses father’s occupation as an index of the social status of 
her students after transmuting these'occupational classes into a quasi scale. 
But does occupational class'truly equate for social status ? Thus two lawyers, 
one a shyster eking out a living in a dingy rear hall office accommodating three 
others like himself, and another, a highly successful corporation attorney 
housed in the town’s leading skyscraper, would receive similar occupational 
and hence equal social-status grading.*^ Evidently the big trouble with social 
data is that apparent equals are noralways equal. This is by no means a denial 
that there are situations where equating on sex, nationality or occupation 
really equates. The efficacy of such equation always depends on the effect be- 
ing studied. 

Frequency Distribution Control . — To obviate the evils of rapid shrinkage of 
our groups, factor equation can assume a less exacting form than required by 
precision control. When groups arc matched by the pairing method, their meas- 
ures of central tendency and dispersion will automatically be the same for any 
variable. Their distributions for any attribute will likewise be similar. Even 
the crudest factor equation must guarantee that the shape of the distributions 
of the two groups on a factor be more or less alike. Should pairing not be 
feasible, it is possible to achieve this equality in distributions by manipulating 
the personnel of the groups until their means (or medians), standard devia- 
tions (or mean deviations) and perhaps their indices of skewness and kurtosis 
are somewhat alike.** This is a perfectly legitimate control method. 

In control via correspondence of frequency distributions each unit docs not 
have a pair on all the controlled factors, but the two groups arc alike in their 
distributions of these factors. Thus it is impossible to tell which units belong to- 
gether as pairs. Two units may match on two factors and differ decidedly on 
the third. This does not matter as long as the firequency distributions of the 
groups are more or less alike, factor for faaor, 

Panlasigui and Knight, in their experiment to test the effect on performance 
of the awareness of one’s standing in the group, as described in Chapter V, 

all fairness we must tberefore frown on the use of just one index to symbolize a quality, 
because it leads to erroneous impressions, A weighted average of several mdices is advis^ 
wherever possiUe. In the above example income would be a go^ eheck against the errors laden 
in occupational class. Exact money income was not available to Christiansen. Therefore she uses 
nsughbMhood rating which utmost often a good substitute for income. For the correct method 
of averaging several indices see Peters and Van Voorhis, op. th., pp. 450-31, 

** Peteis and Van Voorhis, of. eif,, p. 448. 
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utilized frequency distribution control. They administered an initial arithmetic 
test to their subjects and on the basis of these test scores constructed two sets 
of equated groups such that their means and standard deviations were alike. 
This is a simple instance of frequency distribution control involving one factor. 

When controlling for several factors, considerable manipulation of the units 
is necessary. This is well illustrated in the Hall ex post facto experiment which 
aimed to test the effect of unemployment upon the attitudes of engineers. Re- 
call that he equated his groups on seven factors, age, salary, nativity, education, 
religion, stale licensing and marital status. Leaving his experimental group of 
36b unemployed intact, from a fund of slx,hundred employed cases he drew a 
sample which matched the distributions of the employed group as regards the 
seven factors. Let him describe how this was accomplished. “This very difficult 
job was facilitated by the following procedure. The information about each of 
the employed cases was coded on a card by colored tabs. Seven rows of tabs rep- 
resented the seven variables, and various colors represented the categories 
within the variables. The cards were then shifted in and out of the pack until 
the distributions of age, marital status, etc., were the same as in the unemployed 
group.** This reduced the size of the employed sample to 300 cases.” *® 

Hall presents the frequency distributions in terms of percentages of the two 
groups for each of the seven factors controlled. We submit them for several 
selected factors in order to illustrate the results of this technique. 


Age Interval 

Unemployed 

Employed 

21-30 

28,9% 

38.6% 

31-40 

37*5 

3^-7 

41-50 

23.6 

24.0 

51-60 

7-8 

8.7 

overdo 

■ 20 . 

2.0 

Median Age 

36.6 years 

36.8 years 

Marital Status 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Single 

28.6% 

28.3% 

Married 

664 

68.7 

Widowed, divorced, 
separated, 

5.0 

3.0 


« jPor example, the age variable bad five categoriet, i.e,, the age rangj was divided into five 
intervals. Note that HaU's use of the term variablt cavers attributes, e,g., marital status, religion, 
etc. This is not in accord with our use of this term. 

** This is a very good description of the technique of symbolic manipulation. 

Hall, op. cH., pp. ii-ia. 
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Salarv per Week *® 

Unemployed 

Employed 

50 

36-1% 

37 - 3 % 

51- 80 

37.2 

36.7 

81-IIO 

1^-7 

157 

III-15O 

5.8 

57 

over $150 

2.8 

3-6 

Own business 

1-4 

1.0 

Median salary 

$62.50 

$61.17 


Note that where variables are involved, the averages (mean or median) 
must be the same for the groups. But absolute identity cither for the averages 
or for the ratios of the corresponding categories is not mandatory. The cor- 
respondence of frequency distributions on a given variable factor is a far less 
rigorous control of this variable factor than is identity by matching individual 
with individual. Being a cruder device, this method docs not cut so heavily into 
the sizes of our groups. Hall claims that the method reduced the employed 
sample from six hundred to three hundred, a drop of fifty percent. Imagine 
what precision control on seven factors would have done to the sample! 

Control Through Randomization 

Mill’s discussion of the experimental method leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind that he regarded the application of the canon of difference as requiring 
that type of factor control which we have termed precision control. He devotes 
' an entire chapter to a proof that the experimental method is not possible in 
the social sdences because precision control is not feasible.*"' In order to apply 
the method of difference, he says, we must find pairs which tally in every 
particular except in the experimental factor. This perfectly equated pair must 
either be produced by man or found in nature. The first alternative he rules 
out entirely, claiming that in social life we never have the power to create the 
exact combinations we need. The second alternative, that of fortuitously find- 
ing the proper combination of circumstances, he considers somewhat fanciful. 
The supposition that two perfectly exact instances, differing only in the ex- 
perimental factor, can be encountered strikes him as absurd. Since neither the 
created nor the naturally equated set-up is possible in social science, the latter 
cannot hope to avail itself of the experimental method.*® 

It is our opinion that the limitations of which Mill speaks arc limitations 

Salary figures; on last job for unemployed, on present job for employed. 

Mill, op, at., Bk. Vf, chap. vU, pp, 573-78, “Of the Chemical, or Experimental, Method in 
die Social Sdences.” 

** INJ., p. 57$. 
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not only of social science but of all sciences. This it not to deny that the 
physical sciences have been much more successful in overcoming these 
difficulties. However, even in the relatively more exact biological sciences we 
cannot be certain that two persons, onp given and the other not given an 
experimental drug, are alike in every respect except, for the experimental factor 
of the drug. Wherever human beings arc the subjects, uncontrollable subtle 
individual differences are bound to creep in.*® 

R. A. Fisher has devoted the thought of many years to the problem of 
control through exact factor equation and has reached negative conclusions 
as to its feasibility.*® He feels that no master how great a caution we may 
exercise in the equation of conditions between two situations, this equalization 
is always more or less incomplete and defective. The uncontrolled causes 
which might influence the results in any experiment seem to him to be in* 
numerable and elusive of complete equation. Fisher illustrates the nature of 
these difficulties by describing the mechanics of a hypothetical experiment."^ 
A lady declares that by tasting a cup of tea made with milk she can dis- 
criminate whether the milk or the tea infusion was first added to the cup. An 
experiment designed to test her assertion consists in preparing eight cups of 
tea, four in one way and four in the other, and presenting them to the subject 
for judgment. She has been told in advance of what the test will consist, and 
her task is to divide the eight cups into two sets of four. 

Discussing the control aspects of this hypothetical experiment, Fisher has 
the following to say. It is not enough to insist that all the cups be alike in every 
respect except for the experimental factor, because this is an impossibili^. The 
cups may difler in their thickness or smoothness; the amount of milk added to 
the various cups may not be equal; the temperature at which the subject 
tastes the tea may change during the experiment. These are just a few instances 
which come immediately to mind. To present a complete list of possible 
differences between the cups is impossible, since the uncontrollable causes 
which might afficct the result are virtually innumerable. We must therefore 

beautiful instance where uncontrollable indlviduai differences were eliminated in a 
biological exjKrimcnt was the following described by Howard W. Blakeslee ("Sulfa Drug Gets 
Mate. Addition of Urea Speeds Healing Process"). At the University of Minnesota tests were 
made to note whether the addition of urea to sulfatbiazole would speed recovery from infections. 
Instead of using two groups of infected persons, the experimenters used twenty*nine persons 
suffering from bilateral infections. That is, each person had the same infection on each side of 
the body, either on both hands, both legs, or both sides of the head. Saifathiazole atone was 
used on one side while on the other urea and the sulfa drug were combined. Could one ask for 
anything better by way of precisian control? 

R. A, Fisher, TAe Veagn of Experimtuii- 

Ibii,, chap. U, pp. 13-29, "The Principle of Experimentation, Illustrated by a Psycho-Physical 
Experiment," 
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recognize, Fisher concludes, that no matter how great care and skill wc may 
apply toward equalizing the conditions which are liable to influence the out- 
come, this equalization is in most instances very defective.®^ 

What can be done so that this unav 9 idable inequality shall not destroy the 
i«Y ari-ne<i.<i of thc experimental design? Fisher has an answer: Randomize! 

What is randomization? Fisher illustrates this process in his critical dis- 
cussion of Charles Darwin’s experiment on the growth rate of plants.®® 
Darwin sought to test the superiority in the height of crossed plants over self- 
fertilized ones. He therefore took a series of pots and into each he planted an 
equal number of self -fertilized and^ cross-fertilized seeds, fifteen pairs in all. 
The reason for planting both types of plants in one pot instead of separate 
pots should be sufficiently clear. It guarantees that the relevant factors of soil 
fertility, illumination, water evaporation, etc., would be equal, within the 
bounds of random sampling variation, for the two types. While these factors 
might vary from pot to pot, within any one pot they would be identical. So 
far so good. How about the specific site within any pot where each of the two 
plant varieties is to be planted ? After thc fifteen pairs of sites have been 
selected, wc must assign at random, as by tossing a coin, which site shall be 
occupied by thc crossed and which by thc self-fertilized plant. Assuming that 
one site is more favorable to growth than another, then through randomiza- 
tion wc entrust to pure chance whether this factor -should appear in our re- 
sults negatively or positively. Since each particular effect, whether positive or 
negative, has an equal and independent chance of occurring, thc results will be 
symmetrical in the sense that to each possible negative effect there will be a 
corresponding positive effect.** 

Each pair of plants must be assigned randomly through a separate throw of 
thc coin. Fisher warns against assigning all the plants of a type to one or to thc 
other side of thc pots on the strength of just one throw of the coin. Such a 
procedure would not be sufficient to ensure the validity of the experiment, for 
it might be ffiat some such unknown element, as the difference of illumination 
at different times of thc day or the dessicating action of the air-currents, might 
consistently favor all the plants on one side at the expense of those on thc 
other side. By carrying out randomization with each pair of plants, the ex- 
perimenter will be relieved of thc burden of having to consider the magnitude 
of the innumerable uncontrollable factors disturbing to thc experiment. Fisher 
criticizes Darwin’s experiment for its failure to utilize randomization.®* 

Fisher explains thc need for randomization on mathematical grounds. Thc 

•* J^her, op, til,, p, ai. 

chap, w, pp. 30-54, "K Riitotleal Experiment on Growth Rate.” 
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conclusiveness of an experimental result depends upon how far it deviates 
from similar results expected on a purely chance basis. For example, when 
throwing with one die in a game of chance, the purely chance possibilities of 
any of the six faces falling is one out of six. If we suspect a man of playing with 
a biased die, our hypothesis of his fraud acquired substantiation as he keeps 
throwing the winning number more often than one out of six throws. The 
more his score deviates from this chance ratio, the more conclusive our 
suspicions. If the lady in Fisher’s hypothetical tea test guesses the infusions 
correctly more often than she would be expected to do on pure chance, we 
may infer that she possesses the power of discrimination she claims for herself 
and that her success is not just guess work on her part.®* 

However, in order to be certain that the effect of the hypothetical cause is 
not due to mere chance, we must at the same time guarantee that all the other 
factors likely to cause the same effect do feature in the experiment on a chance 
basis. This very difference — that the operation of the hypothetical cause is 
not governed by chance while the operation of all other relevant variables is 
so governed — ensures the validity of the estimate of error and of the resulting 
tests of significance. The technique of equating factors by means of direct 
pairing establishes the principle of chance for the controllable factors. If every 
factor in the experimental group has been balanced by an equal corresponding 
factor in the control group, the equation represents a fifty-fifty distribution of 
factors as between the two groups, and thereby insures their contribution to 
the results on a purely chance basis. As for the uncontrollable factors not 
amenable to direct equation, randomization provides for their chance distribu- 
tion. Therefore randomization is the crucial step in the experimental pro- 
cedure, because it introduces into the experiment the laws of chance which are 
to be in exclusive control of our results, if the latter are to be correctly 
evaluated. 

Let us now apply randomization to the radio experiment which we con- 
structed a few pages back to test the effect of certain radio programs upon 
political attitudes. Recall that we had already set up two groups of persons 
paired on the basis of a half dozen factors. It would seem that this kind of 

‘* Note that in these examples the hypotheses are essentially negative. We are actually hypoth- 
ecaUng that our partner can NOT throw a number more otten, and the lady can NOT guess 
right more frequently than warranted by chance. This formulation Usher .fnllt the null Itypothe- 
at. "Every experiment may be said to exist only in order to save the facts a chance of disproving 
the null hypothesis" (Fisher, op. tit., p. tp). The degree to which experimental results must 
deviate from chance in order that the null hypothesis might be significandy disproved depends 
on the science. It seems to us, that the sodal sciences, due to the very nature of their data, cannot 
adhere to the high standards of the physical sdences. In our aeal for perfection we ere Ipt to 
ding to a very high significance level and theri^y reject plausible results. 
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individual pairing should ensure equality of factors. Though we may thmk 
we have two groups exactly alike, we may very well be unaware of inequalities 
due to unsuspected or suspected but uncontrollable factors. For example, is 
temperament, that elusive something which expresses itself as compliance and 
caution in some and explosiveness and rebellion in others, is that a relevant 
factor in determining political outlook? The answer is Yes, but how shall we 
control it? How can we assure ourselves that A and A', B and B', N and N', 
are equal not only as to age, sex, religion, income, and political conviction, 
but also in temperament? 

We cannot assure ourselves of that. What we can do is to ensure that what- 
ever differences between the two groups do exist as a consequence of un- 
equatable factors, are distributed randomly, that is, on a chance basis. We have 
our two groups lined up side by side: A,B,C,D ... N orx one side and A\ 
S', C\ ly , , . N* on the other. The experimental design demands that we 
subject one group to the radio stimulus, while we withhold the stimulus from 
the other group. Before we do that, let us take A and A' and decide on the basis 
of pure chance which should go into the experimental and which into the 
control group. Toss coins, draw lots, spin a wheel, anything as long as chance 
rules the choice. Having decided for A, repeat the process for B, and so on 
down the line until the list is exhausted. If pure chance operated throughout 
the process— and the use of coins, lots, etc., guarantees that— then we can safely 
say that the tuiequatable factors arc randomly distributed among the members 
of the two groups. Therefore, if, after exposure, the experimental group ex- 
hibits deviations from the control group greater than would be warranted 
by pure chance, we are justified in saying that this effect is not a chance occur- 
rence but the direa result of the stimulus, that is, the hypothetical cause. The 
degree to which the result deviates from chance expectations is an indication 
of the power of the exposure factor. 

The reader will have noticed by now that randomization is essentially the 
application of the principle of random choices to an experimental situation. 
Randomization means making such decisions about die personnel of the 
experimental and control groups or about their environment which, in terms 
of our existing knowledge, arc not \noujn to have any effect upon the result 
we arc seeking. Note that this is different from saying “are \nown not to 
have any effect upon the results.” It is because we have no reason to suppose 
chat selection on the basis of a chance mechanism will affect the result, that 
we are justified in calling this a method of randomization. 

It is important to point out that randomization is auxiliary to precision 
.•nntvni Tt- U resorted to after orecision control has already been utilized to 
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maximum advantage. In Darwin’s experiment precision control was used 
initially; planting pairs in the same pot ensured an equality of at least some of 
the soil factors. Randomization was suggested as a means for taking care of 
those factors which could not be equalized by such an arrangement. Where- 
ever possible, employ precision control. When its* continued application begins 
dangerously to decimate the personnel of the groups, shift over to randomiza- 
tion. This will save the groups and control the uncontrollables. Randomization 
can, of course, be used at any stage of the control process. For instance, we can 
apply precision control to one easily equatable factor and resort immediately 
to randomization. This does not yield results which are as gratifying. This fact 
can be mathematically demonstrated.*’ The accepted procedure, therefore, 
is to apply precision control as far as possible and then to complete control by 
applying randomization. 

Thus has Fisher’s technique of randomization delivered experimental social 
science from the hopeless fate to which Mill had relegated it.** 

Tile adviiability o£ employing precisian control as far as possible before exercising random- 
ization has its basis in mathematicai statistics. Kote that the purpose of an experiment it to reveal 
significant differences between the experimental and the control group. The significance of such 
differences is tested by the customary formulas used in the analysis of variance. The more elements 
common to two distributions we can first eliminate before applying the formula, the more we 
reduce the size of the difference between their means, thereby rendering the test more significant. 
Not the similarities, but the difference between two groups interests us when we test for the 
significance of results. And it is precision control which enables us to ehmioate common elements 
between two groups, since it is a method of balancing a factor in one group by its correspondent 
in the other group. 

°*The materials from The Detign of Experimentt are reproduced through die courtesy of 
Prof. R. A. Hsher and Oliver and Boyd Ltd. of Edinburgh. 



CHAPTER VII 


Some Problems Related to Control in Sociological 
Experiments 


T he purpose of this chapter is to treat briefly some important aspects 
related to the matter of factor control in social experiments. They are 
aspects part and parcel of the experimental situation in the social realm 
and must be recognized in experimental work. However, they differ some- 
what from the purely technical elements treated in Chapter VI and hence 
merit separate discussion. 

Significance Versus Validity of Results 

, Mill claimed that the experimental method was not possible in the social 
sciences. Two social instances exactly alike except for the presence and absence 
of one factor can neither be found nor created, he stated. To prove his conten- 
tion, Mill offered the following example. Let us suppose, he said, that we 
tried to construct an experiment to test the hypothesis that protective tariff is 
more beneficial to a nation than is free trade. If wc could find two nations 
alike in all their natural advantages and disadvantages, whose people re- 
sembled each other in physical and moral quality, in habits, laws and 
institutions, except that one nation had a policy of protective tariff while the 
other did not— if wc could only find two such nations, we would have an 
experimentum cruets of the hypothesis.^ 

Of course we cannot find two such perfectly equated nations. But is Mill 
being quite fair in his choice of example? Are such highly complex and 
intricate questions the only ones which social science must tackle experi- 
mentally? Can we not deal with more simple problems which will permit 
better control? Can we not apply the experimental techniques to simple situa- 
tions involving relatively few factors where satisfactory control is more easily 
attainable? Must tackle the intricate questions of free-trade versus pro- 
tection, as Mill would have us do, only to find that we have bitten off more 
than wc can chew? Would it not be better at this early stage to study the 

t Mill. Ob. al„ D. S7S. 
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relatively simpler situations which were the subjects of so many of the experi- 
ments described in Chapter V? 

Of course there is always the objection to contend with that the very simple 
situations have little or no significance. And it is quite possible that in trying 
to achieve control, we would focus attention upqp such simple and minute 
matters, as to sacrifice the significance of our results for the dubious compensa- 
tion of accuracy.® A person of long research experience along practical lines, in 
discussing the prospects of experimentation in sociology, once told this writer 
that this is exactly his initial reaction when he reads the reports of sociological 
experiments in our journals. To him the aj^sence of social significance in the 
findings detracts from whatever value they might have as impeccable speci- 
mens of methodology. 

Mannheim therefore is correct in his warning that we must not confuse the 
exactness of the findings with their significance. The two arc distinct. We 
cannot conclude that because a piece of social research is exact, it is therefore 
worthwhile. Those of us who do so are suffering from an exactitude complex 
which sanctifies every fact just because it is a fact.® Sorokin also brings a 
similar indictment against much of the experimental work being done in 
social science by persons whom he derisively calls jact~pnders. He says that 
since a fact-finder wants to be experimental, he can take for study only such 
problems as can be controlled and observed in a limited span of time and 
space. However, only the simplest and hence the best known social phenomena 
can be studied under such confined conditions. The more complex and hence 
usually the more important and significant phenomena cannot be studied ex- 
perimentally, because they are too broad and intricate for control.* Bernard 
levels almost identical objections against much of the strictly experimental 
work performed by social psychologists. “Often of necessity,” he says, "the 
scope of experimental work is too limited to throw much light upon the larger 
psychological processes.” ® 

As we recall the many experiments described in Chapter V, we must admit 
that to many of them the foregoing criticism is applicable. So many of these 

‘In this caanection see Florence L, Coodenoueh’s ciiticisin o( the Utoinas observadonitl 
studies which, as we have seen, broke up complicated acts into parts simple enough for ail ob- 
servers to record sunilarty. Says Gogdenough, “0{ course, if accuracy of reeoid ia the chief 
desideratum, chu may be the thing to do; but if one )s mainly concerned with the securutg of 
significant results, then the laborious setting down of small units of behavior of uncertain sig- 
nificance may well seem . . . like so much busy-work." Goodenough, •"The Observation of 
Children’s Behaviors as a Method in Social Psychology.” Herbett Blumer’a “The Problem of die 
Concept in Social Psychology" contains similar comments on studies of the observational variety, 

* Karl Mannheim, Review of "Methods in Social Science," (Stuart A. Rice, ed.}. 

* Pldrim A. Sorokin, "Improvement of Scholarship in the Sadal Sciences,” 

* L. L. Bernard, "On the Making of Textbooks in Social Psychology." 
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experiments utilize extremely simple situations whose results are of doubtful 
applicability to the more complex situations of real life. It is rather questionable 
whether cancelling a’s in a sheet of small type letters (Anderson’s experiment), 
or judging lines of varying length (Almack and Bursch), or writing serial 
associations to stimulus words (Allport) or even performing multiplication 
problems (Dashiell), whether these tasks actually have genuine import for 
the real problem; Can work, the world's work, be more effectively accom- 
plished in a solitary or in a group setting? One is justified in doubting whether 
the performance of digit substitution tests (Book and Norvcll), or color tests 
(Gates and Rissland), or simple a<^dition tests (Zubin), or intelligence tests 
(Benton) or even tests requiring the repetition of nonsense syllables (Wood), 
whether these tasks shed great light upon the real question: Are workers 
stimulated toward achievement by various forms of encouragement? The 
Murphys show that the meaningless mechanical tasks that stimulate school 
children arc not sufficient to stimulate adults.® 

Sorokin feels that so many of the experiments of the fact-finders arc just 
painful elaborations of the obvious.’ Being unable to break new formidable 
ground, they rehash the simpler things already known. There is some truth 
to this criticism. The whole scries of class room experiments of the Peters’ 
seminar to test the influence of instruction of one kind or another on character 
development might be regarded as adding nothing significant to what we 
already know. To learn that traits of leadership can be improved by systematic 
school training (Eichler and Merrill), that pupils tend to become more in- 
ternationally minded by incidental teaching in economic geography (Camp- 
bell and Stover), that ninth-graders develop favorable Negro attitudes when 
their civics curriculum is slanted in that direction (Schlorff), that students 
acquire more lenient views towards criminals as a result of taking sociology 
courses (Telford) or that children are decidedly influenced by the movies 
(Thurstone), to learn all these is perhaps not to learn a heretofore unsuspected 
truth. 



Attitudes as Obstacle to Experimentation 


A principal, though by no means the sole, reason for the fact that sociological 
experiments confine themselves so largely to the relatively simpler life situa- 
tions lies in the attitude of society toward experimentation with human beings, 
Giddings obscrved'that he knew of no large scale societal experiment which 
had been completely carried through. “The cause of failure, in many 
instances,” he concluded, “has been a commendable aversion to anything that 


'^Murphy, Muiphy, Newcomb, ap, eiu, pp, r Sorokia, op. cit. 
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has looked like prying into private aflairs and keeping tab on them." ® People 
have a definite aversion to being used as experimental white mice. Newstetter 
mentions that among the obstacles which he had to overcome in his observa- 
tional work was the notion that the campers could not be used as guinea pigs 
for experimentation.® This guinea pig complex has its roots in social values 
basic to our type of society. Obstacles to the application of the experimental 
method spring from society’s opposition to any active interference with in- 
dividual lives. Principles of human rights, freedom and morals are immedi- 
ately invoked. The stumbling block therefore lies in subjective and emotional 
elements.^® 

It goes without saying that much of this aversion to experimentation is well 
founded. Often the test of an hypothesis involves a risk which people dread 
to face. Angell reminds us of Dr. Arrowsmith who found himself unable to 
give half the population of a stricken city serum and withhold it from the other 
half in order to determine the real value of the serum.^^ Here it was the ex- 
perimenter who hesitated to apply the proper experimental controls. However, 
most people feel that crucial sociological experiments are apt to be productive 
of injuries and maladjustments. How many parents would acquiesce in any 
experiments which might make of their children bullies, cowards, economic 
misfits or delinquents, no matter how passionate and sincere their love for 
science may be? Sociological experimentation deals with the welfare and 
happiness of human beings and there exists a natural dread of permitting or 
of taking action that may seriously and harmfully affect human livcs.^® 
Though not every experiment involves risks to human welfare, the atmosphere 
of laissez-faire under which most of us have been reared breeds social 
antagonism toward any attempt to tamper with the more delicate phases of 
our lives. While the subject of experiment in physical science is inert and in- 
sensitive matter, in the social field the experimenter is dealing with complex 
units capable of great suffering if the experiment should go wrong. Hence the 
popular tendency to question anything which puts into the hands of a person 
or a group an arbitrary control over the welfare and destiny of other human 
beings.^* 

If individuals themselves freely renounce certain rights and for the benefit of 
humanity submit to experimentation, axdety docs not feel obliged to intervene 
and might even recognize their sacrifices. But society would certainly condemn 

® Giddings, The Saentific Study of Human Society, p. 56, 

* Newst«tter, Feldstein, Mewcomb, op. cit„ p. 24. 

i®Liindberg, Social Jieseareh: A Study in Methods of Gathering Data, p, 7j. 

AngeU, “TTje Difficuldes of Experimental Sociology." Cobb, op. eit. 

*■» Chapin, “The Experimenial Method and Sodoiogy." 
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an adult who would subject to experimentation a youngster incapable of form- 
ing decisions for himself. The state can under some circumstances carry out a 
successful experiment involving human life and safety. Thus there have been 
jntranrps where governments have asked felons to volunteer for experimental 
purposes, offering freedom as compensation.^* But again the basis is voluntary 
and not compulsory. The state alone, of all human agencies, possesses by 
CQtnmnn consent the social sanction for mandatory interference with the 
normal lives of people. Hence the state can engage in considerable experimen- 
tation. The degree of interference is naturally limited by the values current 
in the society and governed by public opinion. The mental atmosphere bred 
in total itarian societies and the unUmited power assumed by dictator states 
permit a degree of experimentation undreamed of in our type of society .1® 
And for all we know, daring experiments are already gomg on, but rigid 
censorship keeps the news from the rest of the world whose sensibilities might 
be shocked. An army, with its rigid discipline represents a semi-totalitarian 
set-up. Hence an army offers unique opportunities for experimentation, be- 
cause recalcitrance on the part of its members has been reduced to a minimum. 
Thus Goldenweiser refers to the periodic maneuvers of the army as a quasi 
experimental situation^^* 

I Occasionally social developments prepare the groundwork for experimental 
iobservation and if the student is alert, he can exploit the situation for experi- 
mental purposes. Chapin’s study of the social effects of good housing upon 
former slum dwellers is a good case in point. Recall that his experimental 
group consisted of former slum dwellers who lived in a USHA project, while 
his control group consisted of families who were still living in the same slums 
although awaiting admittance into the projea. If this same study had been 
carried out as a pure projected experiment, it would have meant going into a 
slum area, announcing the plan and purpose of the experiment, and then 
arbitrarily moving half the residents into the new homes while compelling the 

*‘*Io 1915 Or. Galdberger of the United States Health Service conducted a series of experi- 
ments at the Georgia State Penitentiary to test the hypothesis that pellagra was caused by 
faul^ nutrition. The twelve convicts who volunteered as expetimenal subjects did so on the 
promise of a pardon. See PELX.AGRA, The New International Year Book, rgiSi pp- 484-85. 

The writer undeistands that after the conquest of Poland the German government cleared 
huge Polish areas through the compulsory evacuation of actual villages. These areas were then 
used for experimental warfare, preparatory to the Western push. With all civilians evacuated, 
the experiments could be conducted with relative secrecy. In this connection see John Gunther’s 
Inside Asia, chap, viii, pp. 133-34, “Guinea Pigs of Manchukuo," Gunther sutes that Man- 
chukuo is being used by the Japanese military at a tesdng ground for their socio-economic theories. 
He says, “It [Manchukuo] is the great guinea pig of Asia. . , . Some farms are taken over by 
the suie, and some are left untouched, so that the army authorities can see which system works 
best." op. eii., p. 133. 

Alexander Goldenweiser, “The Concept of Causality in the Physical and Social Sciences," 
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other half to remain. Given our type of society, such a high handed procedure, 
even though in the name of science, would perhaps have been much criticized, 
if tolerated at all. 

Chapin, however, knew long beforehand that such a resettlement was to 
take place under government auspices and he planned his experiment so that 
he might utilize the contrasting situations which he knew would develop. In 
this fashion, if we can see sufficiently ahead, we can time an experiment to 
synchronize with expected events. Astronomers wait years in advance for solar 
eclipses and in the meantime they are working on their hypotheses and their 
observational instruments which are put immediately into play the very mo- 
ment the expected event materializes. Perhaps sociologists might do likewise.^'' 
Of course, all of this presupposes considerable foresight which itself is a 
function of advances in experimental methodology. Instances where we can 
udlize social developments as experdy as Chapin has done are few and far 
between, and the obstacles in the path of large scale experimentation involving 
human welfare cannot be underestimated. 

Because of the above mentioned difficulties, sociological experiments must 
largely confine themselves to situations so innocuous and simple as not to 
ofiend the prejudices, emotions and the rights of most people. They must shy 
off complex problems and therefore inevitably end up with situations so 
simple as to elicit neither social antagonism nor scientific commendation. 
However we might mention in passing that in this respect the ex post facto 
experiment does not face difficulties as serious as those encountered by the 
projected experiment. This point will receive detailed treatment in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

The Vice and Virtue of Self~Selection 

Voluntary participation of persons in social experiments, while it circum- 
vents the obstacles just enumerated, is not to be regarded as a pure virtue. And 
this brings us to one of the chief difierences between experimentation in the 
social and the physical sciences. It is one thing for a group of convicts volun- 
tarily to submit to a deficient diet so as to test the relatioiuhip between faulty 
nutrition and pellagra, but it is quite another thing for a group of college 
students voluntarily to spend two week-ends in Harlem so as to test the in- 
fluence of such a sojourn on racial attitudes.** The difference lies in thist In 
the former instance the effect observed is physical, and in the latter instance it 
is psychological. 

In the pellagra experiment the’ factor of voluntary cooperation in no way is 

'■r WiUoo, “Xfethodology in the Natural and Ae Social Scieneo." 

See T. F. Smiifa’i “An Experiment in Modii^ng AtdRidca Toward the Negro” in Chapter V. 
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related to the effect being studied. That is, if pellagra is the result of faulty 
nutrition, it will appear as surely among the ill fed recalcitrant as among the 
ill fed cooperative subjects. Thus, while cooperation facilitates the pursuit of 
the experiment, it is not a relevant factor in the experimental situation. In 
Smith’s Harlem experiment, however, subject cooperation is a relevant factor. 
Smith had mailed invitations to 354 students to spend two week-ends in 
Harlem and the forty-six who accepted became his experimental group. Be- 
cause these forty-six had selected themselves instead of being selected by Smith, 
the question arises whether they did not already have a predisposition toward 
pro-Negro views. Being already ■so disposed, it is obvious that their visit to 
Harlem would bring the hypothetical effect, i.e., attitudes favorable to Ne- 
groes,^® Why conduct an experiment to prove that those who go to Harlem 
with pro-Negro attitudes will return with them ? Therefore subject cooperation 
in this case is a relevant factor. Predisposition toward the effect that is being 
observed is a factor relevant to the effect. It should therefore be controlled along 
with other relevant factors, else we end up with a conclusion that is a truism. 

This factor of self-selection is also one to contend with in those experiments 
which study the influence of certain social science courses upon social attitudes. 
Many of these experiments result in the conclusion that these courses pro- 
duce changes in the direction of liberalism. The Murphys caution us to re- 
member that certain selective factors usually determine enrollment in these 
courses.®^ Those who flock to the social sciences may very well be the ones 
who are rather critical of the status quo and are liberally inclined to start with. 

One attempt to control the factor of self-selection in attitude experiments 
has consisted in subjecting the experimental and control groups to attitude 
tests both before and after exposure of the experimental group to the experi- 
mental stimulus. This is what Smith did in his Harlem experiment.*® It is 
claimed that if the experimental group shows a significantly greater change 
than the control group between the two tests, the hypothesis has been verified, 
self-selection notwithstanding. There is of course valid basis for this claim, 
as we shall subsequently show. This type of method to control self-selection is 
a purely statistical device. The control consists in noting statistically significant 

19 Morphy, Mprphy, Newcomb, op. at., p. 973. 

99 Set the experiments of Menefec, Gerbericb and Jamison, Binnewies, Telford, Salmer and 
Remmers and of Cherringtiaii. 

*1 Murphy, Muiphy, Newcomb, op. cit., p. 95s. 

99 Smith tried still further to reckon with the factor of self-selecdoo. Among the 354 students 
there were twenty-diree who had accepted but at the last moment could not go to Rarlem. 
These Smith used as a tecondaiy control group, since they resembled partly the experimental 
group is havbg expressed a desire to go to Harlem and partly the control group in not having 
actually gone. It was found that even when compared with this secondary control gmup, the 
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differences between the results o£ the first and second tests. Statistical manipu- 
lation can never be as effective as actual physical manipulation. That is why 
randomization is the best control for self-selection. Assume a projected ex- 
periment wherein a sufficient number of subjects volunteered to permit the 
construction of two fairly substantial groups equated on several of the most 
important relevant factors. In a projected experiment the experimenter him- 
self can theoretically determine the personnel of the two groups. Therefore, 
as a final check, lest his selection of the experimental group should conceivably 
coincide with the original wishes or inclinations of the subjects, he applies 
randomization. By introducing the element of chance, randomization is the 
final guarantee that the personnel of the experimental group is not a self- 
selected one. Self-selection is controlled in that the favorably and the un- 
favorably inclined are distributed among the two groups on the basis of chance 
rather than on the basis of original predispositions. 

Parenthetically we should point out one additional fact closely related to 
subject cooperation. We have in mind the subjects’ attitude toward the hy- 
pothesis of the experiment. This is somewhat different from the element of 
self-selection. Here the question is : Do the subjects have a conscious or uncon- 
scious interest in proving or disproving the hypothesis? Rice, in reviewing the 
experiments of Wyatt and Fraser,*® treats this very problem of the worker’s 
subjective interest. Wyatt and Fraser studied the effects of rest pauses on 
repetitive work in a handkerchief factory and came to the conclusion that rest 
periods had the effect of increasing the efficiency of output. However, if the 
workers desired the permanent Introduction of the rest periods, this might 
have led to a conscious or unconscious speeding up during the experimental 
period. If this be true, Wyatt and Fraser sec no way of controlling this element. 
The answer is that the element is uncontrollable. 

A very interesting example of such a disturbing factor appeared in an article 
by Stuart Chase wherein he described the experiments of the Western Electric 
Company on the relation between working conditions and workers’ output.®* 
An experimental group was subjected to improved conditions (i.c,, rest pauses, 
earfier dismissal time, hot lunches, ten o’clock snacks, etc.) and its output 
compared with the rest of the factory. The output of the group increased ac- 
cording to expectations. In order to submit the hypotheses to a final test, all the 
improvements were removed and the experimental group was returned to the 

Kice, op. at; Analysis 48, "Expetiraentai Determination bjr S. Wyatt and J. A. Fraset ot the 
Effects of Rest Pauses Upon Repetitive Work." 

Stuart Chase, "What Makes the Worker like to Work?" This is a report and commMtoty 
of Management and the Worher by F. Roethlisberger and Wm. Dickson, an account of sixteen 
years of experimentation at the Western Electsi^ Company's Hawthorne plant near Chicago. 
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original conditions without improvement. This should have reduced their out- 
put, perhaps put it back to the original prc-experimental level. Instead, the 
output not only maintained its level, but actually increased. The research staff 
hunted high and low for the mysterious X which had thrust itself into the 
experiment and distvirbcd results. They finally found it. It was in the way the 
girls felt about the experiment. The experimenters had asked for their co- 
operation at the beg i nning of the study and to the very end the girls were 
trying to help the company solve a problem.*® 

^ .Artificiality in Social Experiments 

The problem of subject awareness referred to in the previous section is a 
very real one which must be faced in experimental sociology. Subject aware- 
ness disturbs the success of an experiment by introducing into the experimental 
situation just a tinge of artificiality. The question of artificiality in social ex- 
periments merits some discussion here. 

Artificiality has been regarded as the principal stumbling block barring the 
success of an experimental sociology. At the 1930 meetings of the American 
Sociological Society where the experimental method was discussed, Abel 
argued that experiments were of little use in the social sciences because they 
arc essentially artificial and therefore different from the social behavior in 
which sociologists are interested.*® This same argument recurs in much of the 
literature of the experimental method. It is emphasized by Thomas Burgess, 
whose field is educational experimentation,®^ by Angell,*® Bernard ** and 
Carr.*® They cannot imagine normal reactions under experimental conditions. 

What are some of the elements making for this artificiality, this lack of 
genuineness? Angell views it as due primarily to the self-consciousness of the 
subject. He says that if any valid results are to come out of an experiment, 
events must occur naturally. If the subjects are aware that they are being 
subjected to an experiment, they will not act quite naturally.®^ Carr states that 
if the acts, which we perform automatically as part of life’s routine, had to be 
performed by us under supervision in a laboratory, we would feel very much 
as though we had just waked up in our pajamas on the public square.®* As 
evidence of this he offers his experiences with his studies on face-to-face inter- 
action in which attempts were made to make film recordings of the subjects. 

Stum Chue, op. 0 f. 

*9 Ogfaurn, "Notes od the Meedog on Experimental Soriology Held Under the Auspices of 
the American Soriologicat Society.” 

Thomas O. Burgess, "The Tecbnitiue of Itesearcb in Educational Sociology,'' 

Angell, op. eil. »» L, L, Bernard, op. oil, 

"Carr, "Experimental Sodologyj A Preliminary Note on Theory and Method." 

» Ann. 1 l. 00. rfi. A «a Can. oe. eit. 
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He relates, “We took moving pictures of one experimental group . . . and the 
result v/as terrible. They were so self-conscious it was almost painful to watch 
the film.”®® Every projected experiment involves the introduction of a 
stimulus whose effect we must watch in the responses of the subjects. But in 
an experiment, says Bernard, the responses of the experimental subject are 
not necessarily made to the stimuli set for him, but to those set about him as 
controls. Notice how differently we behave in situations when we realize that 
we may be observed by strangers, from the way we respond when alone or 
surrounded only by friends.®* 

Various methods have been resorted to in-order to eliminate self-conscious- 
ness among subjects. For one thing, the number of observers has been reduced 
to a minimum. Arrington found that a single observer is usually accepted as 
a matter of course, but increasing the ntimber of observers tends to arouse sclf- 
consciousness.®® Should even one observer be too many, he might be hidden 
from view. In the experiments of Marjorie Walker on subordination- 
domination in young children, the latter were watched by observers stationed 
outside the room behind a screened window where they could observe the 
children but remain unseen by them. Gesell and Berne, in their studies of 
mental growth among pre-school children, also used one-way screens and 
peep-holes which made possible observation of the infants without the latters’ 
knowledge.®® Better yet, we believe, was Lippitt’s technique to observe the 
differendal behavior of the groups in the contrasting democratic and autocratic 
atmospheres. He made the observers part of what he calls the fttmifttre of the 
situation in the form of janitors in the playroom or club leaders whose presence 
was an accepted fact. This also enabled him to engage in a variety of experi- 
mental manipulations of group life without creating unUfeU]{e situations.®® 
Newstetter likewise claims that because the observers used in his group ad- 
justment studies were camp counsellors, the subjects who were the campers 
accepted them completely. Recall that Thomas conducted her observational 

Carr, "Experimentadon in Face-to-Face Interaction." ** Bemard, of. at, 

^‘‘Arrington, op, cit. It is a common notion that the interaction between observer and ob 
served, which disturbs the latter and thus fields inaccurate observations, is a vice peculiar only 
to the social sciences. Recent discoveries in atomic physics have shown this up to be a mistaken 
view. Physicists have discovered that the apparatus employed in the observation o£ the atons 
has an intense effect upon the observed paidde, since the apparatus itself is made up of atoms. 
Again, when trying to determine visually the position of an electron, the observation must in- 
evitably be inaccurate, because the beam of light alters the electron's position. Until the advent 
of atomic physics scientists dealt with larger masses where the disturbinca of the object by the 
observation was too slight to be apparent. But the Study of the atom revealed a new truth to us. 
“We see,” says Max Born, "that a necessary consequence of atomic physics is that we must 
abandon the idea that it is possible to observe the course of events in the universe without dis- 
turbing it." Born, The Seetlett Univerte, p. 158. 

*• Murphy, Murphy, Newcomb, ap. eft,, pp, 3 ^, 365, respectively. e^Llppitt, op, eit. 
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Studies ia the nursery school at Columbia’s Teachers College where the 
presence of practice teachers is a daily occurrence. This factor, she claims, made 
ior naturalness in the situation, since the observers were not regarded as an 
unusual or abnormal part of the setting. The children accepted them and 
regarded them casually, indulging in forms of disapproved behavior (i.e., 
throwing objects and dirt at each other) from which they would refrain under 
the regular teacher’s supervision.*® 

Thomas was at an advantage in her use of children of the pre-school age. 
Very young children are manifestly lacking in self-consciousness, which is both 
their charm and their asset as experimental subjects. Thomas used two groups 
of different ages. She remarks that the younger the children, the more marked 
jtheir lack of self-consciousness.** Wh^er the children know or have vague 
(notions that they arc being manipulated, but have not developed to the point 
'o£ caring— this we cannot answer. Their behavior would indicate that usually 
j they are unaware of being experimentally manipulated. Angcll therefore ap- 
proves of experimentation with children in created situations because, due 
to their immaturity, they do not realize what is going on.*® 

Occasionally experiments with adults can be conducted without their aware- 
ness. Recall that GosneU in his study stimulated his experimental group to vote 
by means of a non-partisan mail campaign. The appeal was made on a non- 
partisan basis to disarm suspicion, and presumably the stimulated group was 
not aware of the fact that it was part of an experiment. Hartmann’s experiment 
resembles Gosncll’s in this respect. He studied the relative efficacy of logical 
and emodonal approaches to voters. Being himself the candidate in the politi- 
cal campaign, he could proceed to test his hypotheses without arousing 
suspicion. The leaflets, which were the experimental stimuli, were distributed 
and slipped under house doors, a perfeedy commonplace procedure not likely 
to elicit undue scepticism. In the experiment by Campbell and Stover, on the 
possibilities of influencing high school pupils to become more internationally 
minded by incidental teaching in economic geography, the stimulus, in the 
form of a decided emphasis upon certain discussion topics, was sufficiently 
cleverly injected into the regular class course so as not to attract any undue 
attention. Kirkpatrick’s experiments on the modification of social attitudes by 
discussion involved the pairing of students of the opposite sex in order to note 
sex di^erences as to persuasiveness and changeability. He claims that the con- 
ditions were so hahdlcd that the students had no realization that they were 
bring pdred by sex. 


** Thomas, “Aa Attempt to Develop Piedse Measotements in the Social Behavior I^d." 

••Wrf, ap. tit. 
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There is a trick in making an experiment resemble a real life situation and, 
to be successful, the sociological experimentalist must acquire it. Annis and 
Meier achieved it. In their propaganda experiment they collaborated with the 
printer to have their editorial stimuli “planted” in the university daily and 
their subjects never knew the difference. Lewin, Lippitt and White achieved it. 
The ten-year-olds who joined their clubs to make masks never knew that they 
were enlisting as experimental subjects. And Laird achieved it. Recall his ex- 
periment with eight college fraternity pledges to test the effect of razzing on 
performance. The active members of a fraternity had conspired with Laird to 
subject the pledges to a cruel session of razzing during their performance of 
certain physical tests. The pledges never suspected for a moment that these 
tests were not part of their pledge ordeal or that their prospective fraternity 
brothers were not serious. At the end of the tests some were so incensed that 
they were on the point of returning their pledge pins. 

Human Mobility and Social Dynamics 

Fefore closing this chapter on control problems, we shall mention briefly two 
more disturbing elements often encountered in sociological experimentation. 
These are the elements of human mobility and social dynamics. 

In order to establish a proper equation between two groups for experimental 
purposes, it is often advisable to select two adjacent groups on the assumption 
that such adjacency guarantees a similarity of basic relevant factors. This was 
done in many of the experiments described in Chapter V, which utilized 
students enrolled in the same school, the same grade or even in the same class. 
When the experimental and control groups exist in physical adjacency to one 
another during the course of an experiment, naturally there is greater 
guarantee that the situational factors as between them will be more equal than 
under other circumstances. However, here the very nature of the set-up invites 
a disturbing element, that of human mobility. In reviewing Dodd’s experi- 
ment in rural hygiene, Chapin correedy points out that the experiment may 
have been vitiated by the incomplete isolation of the control villages from the 
influences of the clinic.*^ While the control villages did not receive formal 
hygienic instruction, nevertheless the influence of such instruction might very 
well have filtered in from the experimental village by vinue of the fact that the 
populations of the two sets of villages were in constant contact.*® 

Chapin’s objection to Dodd's experiment is exactly our criticism of the class 

Chapm, "Design for Social Experimene.” 

a dictatorial sodety contact might have been restricted or even totally forbidden and 
the experifflent have been conducted more scienurically. 
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room experiments involving diflercntlal instruction. Takci for example, the 
Gillis experiment wherein two classes of elementary pupils were subjected for 
a period of one year to different types of dental health instruction. The two 
sets of children were in constant contact outside of class hours. Being of 
comparable ages — age was an equated factor— they were no doubt playmates, 
and it is not unlikely that in the passage of a full year their conversa- 
tion covered hygienic matters. This same criticism is applicable to the experi- 
ments of the Peters’ seminar. There also two equated groups were given 
different types of character instruction, but they were not isolated from one 
another, so that the influence of one type of instruction might conceivably have 
seeped over into the group from which the experiment aimed deliberately to 
exclude it. 

This sort of infiltration is disturbing. It would be just as though an ex- 
perimenter prepared two test tubes of culture, one containing an experimental 
solution, the other not, and set them side by side, only to find later that the 
former tipped over, resulting in a seepage of some of its contents into the latter. 
Human mobility and contaa cannot be so simply eliminated and hence offer 
serious obstacles in experimental work. These difficulties are not confined to 
the social sciences. Any science faces them if it deals with units whose mobility 
cannot be held strictly in check.*® Of course one very simple and direct way of 
achieving the necessary isolation between the experimental and control groups 
is to inform them of the details of the experiment and thereby hope to enlist 
their cooperation. In this fashion Dodd might conceivably have guaranteed 
that the group subjected by him to hygienic instruction would not carry such 
hygienic information to the control groups; but the moment we make the 
subjects conscious of the experiment we invite all the other disturbing 
difficulties which invariably accompany subject-awareness. 

The projected simultaneous experiment is difficult to execute because of such 
disturbing elements. For this reason the projected successional experiment has 
found such great vogue in experimental sociology. It is felt, and wiQt good 
reason, that the use of just one group brings with it greater guarantee of factor 
equation. Since it is the same group we observe both before and after the intro- 
duction of the stimulus, wc can feel more secure that the essential factors are 
the same in the contrasting situations. 

In this cnnnecUon see H. H, Howard, W. C. Earle and H. Muench, "A Method of Analysis 
o£ Held Malaria Data," Ihe authors relate their troubles regarding a field experiment on 
malaria control in Puerto Sico. Experimental and control zones were set up, and located as near 
as P^hle to keep geographic conditions equal, Because of this very adjacency, however, the 
actiyities in the expeiiroental zone had some efifect on the control zones due to overlapping of 
mosquito Sight ranges. 
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While the succcssional set-up enjoys this advantage, its principal defect must 
be indicated. The ciEcient use of the succcssional set-up assumes that the 
essential characteristics of the subject are the same before and after the intro- 
duction of the stimulus. The comparison is chronological, but chronology 
encounters the obstacle of social dynamics. Mill was clearly conscious of the 
potentially disturbing influence of chronology, as the following demonstrates. 
He says, “If a bird is taken from a cage, and instantly plunged into carbonic 
acid gas, the experimentalist may be fully assured that no circumstance capable 
of causing suffocation had supervened in the interim, except the change from 
immersion in the atmosphere to immersion in the carbonic acid gas.” While 
Mill can be certain that in this instance no circumstance capable of producing 
the effect has supervened in the interim between the hypothetical cause and 
the observed effect, such assurance is not always justified in social experiments. 
For one thing, social experimentation is a long-time process. One would not 
think so from some of the simple class room experiments described in Chapter 
V. But the more significant the problem dealt with, the more extended is the 
time-span of the experiment.^® Complex phenomena involving personal ad- 
justments take considerable time to evolve. In the interim between the intro- 
duction of the hypothetical cause and the appearance of the hypothetical effect, 
the culture might undergo a change. In fact, the social circumstances surround- 
ing an experiment are constantly changing. 

Suppose, says Joseph, that we passed a law to prevent the use of alcohol for a 
generation and watched the difference in the amount of pauperism and crime. 
We could not be sure that over a generation all other conditions, e.g., the 
influence of religion, universal education, popular recreation, etc., would re- 
main unchanged; nor could we maintain all other circumstances unchanged 
if we tried.** Chapin encountered such a disturbing instance of social dynamics 
in a sequel to his housing experiment. Recall that he had studied the social 
effects of good housing through interviews of fifty-six residents of an F.H.A. 
housing unit. As mentioned in Chapter V, these famil ies were first visited in 
July, 1939, and revisited in July, 1940, to note the social change wrought by a 
year’s residence in the housing project. During the year the group had 
dwindled to forty-four; twelve families had moved away. In November, 1942, 
an opportunity presented itself for a check-up of the residents who had par- 
ticipated in the study. They were revisited and only twenty-one families of the 
original group were still living in the project. Chapin observjis, "It shows how 

** Mill, op. eiU, p, * 57 . 

the experimeots of Cherrioaton, Goeoell, Heutmaao, I>odd, Crittis, Lewis and Lippitt, 
Schlorff and Holzinger and Mitchdl. 

^•Joseph, op, at., p. 555- 
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difificult it is to preserve the conditions of an experiment for even as few as 
three years.” 

An interesting case of the disturbing effect of social change was brought to 
this writer’s attention.*® In a certain community a new scheme for increasing 
charitable contributions was instituted in order to watch its effect. Contribu- 
tions to the community fuftd did increase. However, at about this time the 
European refugee problem began to assume large proportions. The poignancy 
of the problem no doubt had an effect everywhere in breaking down traditions 
against pving and in opening up heretofore tightly closed purses. Thus the 
equation of the before- and after-factors was disturbed by social dynamics. 
What was responsible for the inctease in contributions, the new scheme of 
collection or the hammer blows of the refugee problem ? 

A frequent instance of change occurring within a group, quite apart from 
the experimental stimulus to which it is exposed, is found in successional ex- 
periments where the experimental group is tested before and after the expo- 
sure. In experiments where a group of persons is subjected to an experimental 
influence to test its effect on attitudes, we are cautioned to check against the 
probability that the group members were originally oriented in a given di- 
rection and would therefore have exhibited a reaction favorable to the experi- 
ment, the experimental stimulus notwithstanding. To check against this possi- 
bility, the experimental group is usually given an attitude test both before and 
after the exposure to the hypothetical cause on the assumption that the differ- 
ential result between the two tests is a direct consequence of the stimulus. The 
objection to such an assumption is again to be found in the element of social 
dynamics. The first attitude test itself has often been found to constitute a 
stimulus setting the mind in a definite direction in relation to the experimental 
stimulus. Thus a secondary stimulus is already operating during the applica- 
tion of the primary stimulus thereby obscuring the effective r61e of the 
latter. 

Where there arise disturbing influences resulting from social change, the 
simultaneous set-up is to be preferred to the successional. If we can determine 
to our own satisfaction chat the effects of social dynamics fall equally over both 
experimental and control groups, social change no longer constitutes a dis- 
turbing element. In the community fund example, the community instituting 
the new scheme must be contrasted with another comparable community not 
employing that scheme, provided it can be established that both communities 

Stuart Chapin, "Soma Problems in Field Interviews When Usbg the Control Group 
Technique in Studies in the Community.” 

By Michad Freund, Seaearcb Director, Coundl of Jewish Federadons and Wdfare Funds. 
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are equally affected by the refugee problem.^® Usually it is not hard to 
ascertain that social change affects both experimental and control groups 
evenly. In the first place, the two groups have already been controlled on 
relevant factors. Secondly, they both operate within the same culture. Like 
groups operating under identical social conditions no doubt react similarly. 
This similarity of reaction guarantees the continuation of the factor control. 
Thus it is that the use of two groups for contemporaneous comparison elimi- 
nates the disturbing effect of social dynamics and from this viewpoint is to be 
preferred to chronological comparison of a single group. In the above example 
of the attitude experiment, both experimental and control groups would be 
given the pre-exposure attitude test, and if the latter does play any disturbing 
r61e in the final result, at least it exerts that role equally on both groups. In 
this way we can be fairly sure that the differential result between the two 
groups on the post exposure attitude test is a consequence of the hypothetical 
cause. Hence Smith, in his Harlem experiment, was correct when, to eliminate 
the possible r61e of self-selection, he tested both his experimental and control 
groups both before and after the Harlem trips.®® 

*’For example, we roiuc note whether the old-world attachments of the two communldei 
are the same in terms of the countries from which first generation immigrants have come and 
the recency of their arrival. 

so In conclusion we should point out that in some projected succcssional experiments semblance 
to the projected simultaneous pattern is approximated by alternating the exposure of the sub- 
jects to two types of experimental stimuli. See the experiments of Anderson, Forlano, Whittemore 
and Almack and Burseh in Chapter V. Anderson's experiment is a good example. To study the 
dtffeienrial effects of two situarions, working alone and working in groups, subjects went through 
their test roudnes in sessions spaced a week apart, the order of the elotic and group situations 
alternating widi each session to rule out practice effects. By such alternation the equivalent 
of using two groups is virtually achieved. 



CHAPTER VIII 


An Evaluation of the Ex Post Facto Experimental Design 

I N Chapter VI and VII we have discussed the problem of achieving ex- 
perimental control and the principal obstacles that flow directly and 
indirectly from it. The discussion was intentionally framed in somewhat 
general terms and for illustrative''purposes an ideal of the projected experi- 
mental design was usually implied. The function of this chapter is to apply 
each one of the points treated in the two previous chapters specifically to the 
ex post facto experimental design. We shall try to answer such questions as: 
How does one utilize in ex post facto experiments the control techniques 
presented in Chapter VI? How do ex post facto experiments hurdle the 
obstacles enumerated in Chapter VII? In what ways is the ex post facto ex- 
periment superior to the projected experiment? In what ways is it inferior to 
the latter? 


Control in Ex Post Facto Experiments 

Preliminaries to Conirol.— Everything that has been said in Chapter VI 
regarding the necessary steps preliminary to actual control applies equally to 
ex post fcicto experiments. Here, too, as in the ideal projected experiment, we 
must first go through the painful process of studying the prospective experi- 
mental situation, of extracting from it the relevant factors and of grading 
these factors in their order of importance, before we can apply specific control 
techniques. All that we have said about the need for deep insight into our 
problem applies here too. Thus Christiansen sized up the situation she sought 
to study and significantly observed that other factors besides the completion 
of high school might contribute to a person’s subsequent economic success. We 
know, for example, that in our culture certain nationality and religious groups 
are at a disadvantage in obtaining jobs and advancing in them; that youths 
coming from certain economic and social spheres possess the poise and the 
polish that make for economic progress; and that mental sharpness, aside from 
formal educatioUjt. also makes for success. Therefore Christiansen regarded 
parents’ nationality, father’s occupation, neighborhood status, and mental 
ability as relevant factors. 

Societal complexity likewise bars the road to a complete comprehension of 
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one’s problem in ex post facto experiments. How does Christiansen know that 
she has identified all the relevant factors? In the six which she has used, has 
she exhausted the possibilities? Chapin, in his review of Christiansen’s control 
technique,^ admits that these six do not include all the relevant variables. He 
says that it was not possible to control four additional factors which should be 
controlled in any repetition of the experiment, namely, physical health, 
number of broken homes, exact money income and persistence. Of course, the 
quest for exactitude might very well be pursued further, and we might ask 
whether in identifying and controlling ten factors, so complex a phenomenon 
as economic adjustment could be broken down into its component elements 
and subjected to complete control. On fhe whole, it seems that the ten 
factors mentioned by Chapin — sex, chronological age, nationality of parents, 
father’s occupation, neighborhood status, mental ability, physical health, 
broken homes, exact money income, and persistence—constitute a rather 
shrewd breakdown of the factors that make for economic adjustment; and 
that, had it been possible to control all ten instead of just the six actually con- 
trolled, a most gratifying degree of control would have been achieved. The 
ten factors, incidentally, illustrate the hierarchical nature of social situational 
factors. Six are distinctly social factors (i.c., parents’ nationality, father’s occu- 
pation, neighborhood status, broken home, and money income), two are 
distinctly psychological (i.c., mental rating and persistence), and three are 
distinctly physical (i.e., sex, age, and physical health). The entire ten work in 
concert, and twine and intci twine with each other to produce the complex 
phenomenon of economic adjustment. 

Identification of the relevant factors will avail us little if no data upon them 
are available enabling us to grasp them for manipulation. This is true in all 
experimental work, including the ex post facto variety, Christiansen admits 
that she should have controlled the factors of physical health, number of 
broken homes, exact money income and persistence, but could not do so, 
because their data were unavailable. Chapin and Jahn also admit for their 
morale study * that income should have been controlled, but was not, because 
no data upon it were obtainable. Lastly, all that was said regarding the grada- 
tion of factors in the order of their importance applies here too. Says Jahn in 
his description of the method used in the latter study, “Factors to be held 

^ Chapin, "A Study of Social Adjusemeut Uunx the Technique of Analysis by Selective Con- 
trol.” * 

* Chapin and Jahn, op. cit. Where a factor Is not available for control, often it is satisfactory 
to control some variable which is a reliable index of the missing factor. For example, studies 
show income to vary with type of occupation and education. By eontroilmg the iatter, Chapin 
and Jahn feel that they have indirectly controlled the former. 
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constant were selected and arranged in serial order according to their estimated 
importance as controls.” ® And here too what actually happens often is that we 
control those factors for which we have available measures, irrespective of their 
importance. Data are not always available for the most important factors. 
Due to the primitive state of the social sciences and the paucity of data, we 
h^ve little other choice than to work with whatever is at hand. 

/ Randomization Impossible in Ex Post Facto Experiments . — e are now 
ready for the actual control itself. The first thing we notice is that in ex post 
facto experiments we cannot utilize control via randomization. The ex post 
facto experiment is based upon a natural set-up; the projected experiment is 
based upon a created set-up. Only the latter is in a position to utilize ran- 
domization. In a situation created by ourselves we can determine the dis- 
position of factors by the toss of a coin. In a naturally contrasting situation 
such distribution has already been effected for us by nature without our in- 
tervention. In a projected experiment the inclusion of an individual and his 
counterpart into the experimental and control groups can be determined by 
randomization. In an ex post facto experiment the groups are already set up 
before we come upon the scene and the experimental and control groups have 
been predetermined for us. Randomization becomes useless. 

It should be pointed out, however, that randomization as a control method 
is not always available in projected experiments with human beings. To be 
exact, it is available only in very rare instances. It is the ideal. The use of 
randomization presupposes a power over our experimental subjects which we 
only infrequently possess. Chapin makes an excellent point in this connection.* 
He refers to his own projected experiment to study the social effects of good 
housing upon the dwellers of an F.H.A. project. In this study he compared a 
group of slum residents and a group of residents of a housing project who had 
formerly lived in the slums. He admits that the ideal experimental design 
would have called for randomization in the construction of his two groups. 
However he could not resort to it for practical reasons. Who ever heard, he 
asks, of a director of public housing willing to court the public condemnation 
that would arise when people found out that his choice of housing residents 
was based upon pure chance? “Would a government administrator permit 
admission to a public housing project of some families and exclusion of others 
equally eligible on the basis of random choice? . . . No public administrator 
would like to be in position of seeming to favor one group at the expense of 

• Jahn, op. cit., p. 320. 

4 Chapin, "Same Problems in Field Interviews When Using the Control Group Technique 
in Studies in the Community." 
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another group, without tangible evidence of the greater eligibility on the part 
of the beneficiaries of the program. Once greater eligibility is accepted as a 
criterion of admission, the randomness of the group disappears, and with it 
one of the essential conditions of an ideally theoretical experiment.” ® What 
is true of this particular projected experiment is generally true of others like it. 
Thus we are forced to conclude with Chapin that the use of randomization 
as a method of control of unknown factors can be ruled out in experimental 
designs as a method of evaluating social programs.® In other words, randomi- 
zation is available only in the most ideal projected experiment. However, by 
the same token it is also true that even the most ideal ex post facto expeiiment 
cannot ever avail itself of randomization. ' 

Precision Control Causes Group Shrinkage . — ^Randomization being out of 
the question, the ex post facto experiment must utilize factor equation and, if 
the aim is strict equation, this must be precision control. This is what 
Christiansen did and paid the price in a frightful decimation of her groups. 
She possessed complete data on six relevant factors for 1194 cases. Matching 
on just two factors was reducing the groups at such an alarming rate that she 
had to abandon control by identity and resort to the cruder frequency dis- 
tribution method for the control of the remaining four factors. In doing so, 
she first controlled on five factors and found herself working with four 
himdred cases, two hundred in each group. Then she added the sixth control 
factor and the numbers dropped to 190, 145 in each group. When subsequently 
she repeated the experiment applying precision instead of frequency distribu- 
tion control on all six factors, her groups shrank to forty-six, twenty-three in 
each. From J194 to forty-six, a drop of ninety-sbc per centi The larger the 
number of factors used in pairing, the greater the shrinkage. For example, 
Jahn repeated his relief-morale study in several ways testing various control 
techniques, one of them being this individual by individual matching method. 
Beginning his investigation with 460 families about whom informafion was 
available, precision control on seven factors reduced the number to ninety- 
two, forty-six in each group, while addition of an eighth factor reduced it to 
forty-eight, twenty-four in each group. Thus, control on seven factors caused 
an eighty per cent shrinkage; an eighth factor raised the percentage to ninety. 
Thus, if the ex post facto experiment seeks to apply careful controls, it must 
face the evils of shrinkage. 

Theoretically, the projected experiment is not faced with the evils of such 
decimation. Given the willingness to pay the cost in money and efiortt we 
can no doubt construct fairly large groups equated on even more than 

•IMf. 
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Christiansen’s ten relevant factors. Of course serious practical considerations 
do stand in the way. One might have to scour large areas to collect the precise 
groupings of individuals demanded by the experiment. Then there is the cost 
of brin ging them together assuming that the persons can be persuaded to be 
brought together for experimental purposes. The immediate situation which 
serves as the locale of the prcijectcd experiment only rarely provides the student 
with the exact combinations he seeks. We must refer again to Chapin’s pro- 
jected experiment on the social effects of good housing. Starting with a com- 
bined experimental and control group numbering 239 about whom adequate 
information was available, Chapin ended up with 132, having to drop 107 
families because he could not find {iairs for them. It is futile to suggest in this 
instance an extension of cost and effort to make up these losses. Therefore it 
, is only in the ideal projected experiment that we have suflScient numbers of 
\ cases at our immediate disposal to permit the construction of groups large 
jenough to satisfy the most stringent standards of significance. Randomization 
has been offered as the way out when continued factor equation threatens to 
decimate the group. In those ideal situations where this is feasible, it should 
always be used. On the other hand, even in the most ideal ex post facto ex- 
periment our field of operation is narrowly limited by the very nature of the 
case. We are compelled to find our pairs not over a relatively wide field, but 
among the groups already constructed for us by circumstance. This is apt to 
be very confining. The experiment can be no larger than the number of 
persons available who exhibit and who do not exhibit the hypothetical cause 
or hypothetical effect. Hence the maximum size of our groups is naturally 
determined by the original size of the smaller group, whether this be the ex- 
perimental or the control group. And this is based upon the assumption that 
every person in the smaller group finds a mate from the larger on all the 
factors being controlled. Sletto, for example, started out with a group of 1,046 
d^quents as an experimental group, and found for each one a partner from 
the non-delinquent control group. Wc must note that he had at his disposal 
a poptilation of 12,108 Minneapolis school children from which to match— an 
unusually favorable situation. Then, too, he equated on only three factors, not 
deeming it necessary to control more. Such successful retention of the size of 
the original groups is a rarity. As we have already indicated, the rule is in- 
variably a serious shrinkage so that we almost never end up with the numbers 
originaliy at our disposal. To prevent serious shrinkage, precision control 
usually gives way to the much less rigid method of frequency distribution 
control. 

I It is a well recognized fact in statistics that the more numerous the sample 
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the more likely it is to reflect the characteristics of the population.’’ 
Christiansen, by applying precision control, was left with a four per cent 
sample of the original 1194. How reliable a picture is this of the original one 
hundred per cent? How representative of 1194 can forty-six persons be? ® 
Chapin answers the statisticians in this fashion. He says that shrinkage is a 
price worth paying for rigorous control. He defends the cost on the grounds 
that precision control yields us a pure or homogeneous, although a small, 
sample. By a pure and homogeneous sample he evidently means one wherein 
the personnel of the two groups arc identical within each pair.® Loose control 
makes for heterogeneity in that the members of any one pair are not identical. 
Chapin goes on to explain that heterogeneity obscures, while homogeneity 
reveals the real relationship between the hypothetical cause and effect. ‘‘To 
discover the /•eaf-relationship between a magnet and iron, we must have ‘pure’ 
iron and not iron ore that is complicated by the presence of other minerals 
and metals, which it would be if ‘representative’ of the original ore. Homo- 
geneity, not representativeness, is the essential condition to the discovery by 
experiment of a real relationship between two fectors.” 

A rather important clement seems to be overlooked in the above argument 
which should be pointed out here. There are two desiderata in any ideal ex- 
perimental design. The first desideratum is that the experimental unit and the 
control unit should be as alike as possible on all relevant factors, except the 
one under scrutiny. The second desideratum is that the experiment should be 
repeated many times. In aiming for the purity of his samples, Chapin fulfills 
the first desideratum. As for the second, all workers in the field of sociological 
experimentation, Chapin included, stress the need for the repeated test of an 
hypothesis either by the same or by several separate experimenters. Fisher 
shows that repetition inaeases the senativity of the experiment and therefore 
yields more dependable results. In the tea-tasting experiment, for example, 
the lady’s pretensions to powers of discrimination will find greater substantia- 
tion as her success is demonstrated in repeated trials. Repetition enables us 

r It is assumed, ot course, that the samples were randomly chosen &om the population. A 
biased sample, no matter how numerous, vdll misrepresent the population. 

^ Consider, in addition, that 119.4 was not the original population, but the number for which 
data on the six factors were available. The origiual population numbered 2137. Hence the 
tinal sample of forty-six is a mere two per cent of die original population. 

^ Lazarsfeld has peunted out that the term hamogeneans U perhaps a misnomer in this eon- 
nection. To be sure, each pair within itself is homogeneous, because its two members are identical. 
But the entire sample is heterogeneous, because the pairs differ among themselves. Hence the 
term homeJogaas is more appropriate In that diere is a one-to-oae correspondence in the struc- 
ture of the two groups, since every member of the experimental group has its counterpart in 
the control group. 

w Chapin, "Design lot Social Experiments." ^ 
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in turn to state with greater confidence that her success is due not to guess 
work. She is very apt to guess correctly three times in the first four trials, but 
hardly likely to succeed thirty times out of a total of forty on a purely chance 
basis. Repedtion therefore increases the precision of the experiment and 
diminishes the possible sources of error. 

Fisher indicates that we can repeat the tea test in one of two ways. Instead 
of using eight cups (four of each kind) as suggested in the original experi- 
ment, we can use sixteen, eight of each kind. Or, after the lady has tasted the 
eight cups of tea, we can randomize them again and have her repeat the test. 
In the final calculation it is the aggregate results that count.^^ For clarity let 
us call the former method enlarging the experiment, since it implies the in- 
crease in the number of units in the same experiment. The latter we shall call 
replicating the experiment, since it implies actual repetition of the experiment. 
In both cases the number of observations upon which final results are based 
have been multiplied. 

While in a projected experiment one can resort to both enlargement and 
replication, in the ex post facto experiment we cannot utilize replication. 
Since replication involves repetition of the same experiment several times, it 
necessitates the contact with the actual experimental situation that is denied us 
in an ex post facto set-up. The method of increasing sensitivity which is 
available to us in ex post facto experiments is enlargement. The method of 
setting up for comparison a series of paired imits, as is done in the customary 
ex post facto experimental design, is essentially repetition by enlargement. 
However, to the extent that we aspire toward rigorous control in the ex post 
facto set-up, to that extent do we reditce the sensitivity of the experiment. 
Christiansen, for example, in order to obtain a pure sample had to reduce the 
size of her sample from 1194 to forty-six. In doing so, she reduced the size of 
her experiment, thereby decreasing its sensitivity and hence its reliability. 

The above in no way implies that every large experiment is per se reliable 
and every small experiment is per se tmrdiable. Unless observations have been 
carefully controlled, that is to say, unless the errors are symmetrically dis- 
tributed about zero, the precision of the experiment is not increased by an 
increase in the number of observations. 

Recall Hotelling’s claim that by increasing our sample, we increase the 
available amount of information. The reverse of this follows logically. Thcre- 
iott, Chapin’s argument notwithstanding, precision conuol in ex post facto 
experiments means discarding a large part of our original sample and by the 
same token it means throwing away a lot of valuable information. And even 

11 AA fit tJ, 36. 
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after all that labor, there is no guarantee that we have produced that ideal 
homogeneous pure sample of which Chapin speaks. For there is no esspnrjal 
guarantee that all the factors were controlled, since hidden uncontrollable 
factors might still be lurking in the background. Only randomization can 
handle these uncontrollable factors, and this method is impossible in ex post 
facto experiments. 

The ideal experimental design is one which utilizes a sample that is both 
large and pure. Evidently the ex post facto experiment cannot have both large- 
ness and purity. The represcntativencss-versus-homogcncity argument thus 
furnishes us with the Scylla and Charybdis of ex post facto experimental 
control. Control very carefully and you decrease the groups, thereby reducing 
the reliability of your results. Control crudely and you violate a basic demand 
of the ideal experimental design.^^ 

Students in the field of experimental sociology do not exhibit unanimity 
with regard to the minimum numbers considered essential to guarantee the 
significance of experimental results. }ahn, to take one example, considers one 
hundred cases in each group, that is, two hundred in all, to be the lower limit 
for sufficiently accurate statistical estimates.*® Very few commendable ex post 
facto experiments have measured up to this standard. We know from past 
experience that applying precision control to six or seven factors generally 
reduces our working samples by eighty-five to ninety-five per cent. Therefore, 
in order to net a terminal group of two hundred, we must start with an 
initial population (with available data) of approximately two thousand. Of 
course, the reader might claim that this would be true of both the projected 
and the ex post facto experiment. 

This is correct. But while we can hold up a projected experiment until we 
have gathered together an initial group of two thousand subjects, to delay an 
ex post facto study will avail us nothing, since the size of the initial population 
has already been determined for us by circumstances not of our creation. 

Reducing Shrinkage in Precision Control.-Sinct the publication of 
Chapin’s “Design for Social Experiments” containing the description of the 
difficulties encountered by Christiansen, a variation of the method of precision 
control has appeared in social science literature which successfully reduces the 
shrinkage that invariably accompanies this control technique. Jahn calls it 
control by pairing of sub-groups and Chapin terms it matching by sub- 
categories, Johnson and Neyman were probably the first tb use it in an hy- 
pothedcal study designed to compare the achievements in biology of male and 
female college students holding the factors of secondary school preparation 
Peters and Van VoarWs, op, ciu, p. 449. ** Jakoj eit., p. 41. 
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and occupational level of parents constant.^ ^ Robinson also used the method 
in his ex post facto investigation to determine the relationship between radio 
ownership and church attendance by farmers in Pike County, Illinois. He 
compared farmers who owned radios with those who did not as to their 
frequency of church attendance holding the factors of socio-economic status, 
sex and church membership constant.^® Chapin used it in his experiment on 
the social effects of good housing and Jahn devotes considerable space to 
the technique in his study describing the experiment to relate type of relief and 
moralc.^^ From these sources it is possible to extract a generalized form of this 
method which we shall illustrate by applying it to the data of the Christiansen 
experiment. 

Recall that Christiansen controlled six factors, sex, parents’ nationality, 
father’s occupation, neighborhood status, chronological age, and intelligence. 
Let us begin with the sex factor and designate it as Factor A. There arc two 
possible alternative forms which this factor may take, male or female, which 
we shall designate as A' and A", respectively. These alternatives may be 
termed subclasses of Factor A. Take the second factor, parent’s nationality, 
Factor B. What arc the alternative forms it can take ? To render the iflustration 
simple, we shall assume just two subclasses, native and foreign born American, 
designated as B' and B", respectively. Note that each person in the control and 
experimental groups must be either a male whose parents arc native born 
(i.c., A'B'), male whose parents are foreign born (i.e., A'B"), female whose 
parents are native born (i.c., A"W), or female whose parents arefforcign born 
(iA, A"B"). This is to say that each person must possess one of these com- 
binations of factors, A'B', A'B", A"B', or A"B". 

Take the next factor, father’s occupation. Factor C. What arc the alterna- 
tives? Christiansen set up occupational subclasses by using the Barr-Taussig 
scale of occupations and grouping them into seven grades.^® Again, for 
purposes of simplification we shall dispense with seven alternatives and 
assume just two admittedly crude possibilities, skilled and unskilled, desig- 
nated as C' and C", respectively. At this stage each person must obviously 

Johnson and Nejman, ap. cit. See Table I, “Gain* in Biology o£ 35 Students, Males and 
Females Classified According to Social Level and Preparatory School. (Hetitious data)." 

^®Paul F. Laaarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton, cds., Radio Research, chap, vi, pp. m-gz, William 
S. Robinson, “Radio Comes to the Firmer." See Table 9, "Comparison o£ Church Attendance of 
Radio and Non-Radio Women from Pike Comity," p. aSy. 

“ Chapin, "An Experiment on the Social Effects of Good Housing," Jahn, op. (it. 

WFor father’s occupation Christiansen used the Barr-Taussig Scale of Occupations which 
lists occupadons in si* classes: I Professional, H Managerial, HI Clerical, IV Skilled Operatives, 
V Semi-skilled, VI Labotersf then she added a seventh. Unemployed. These classes were con- 
verted into numerical wnghts in which Class I was seven pmnts, Class II was six points. . . . 
Ciass Vn was one pmnt. 
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exhibit one of the eight possible combinations of the six subclasses of the three 
factors. These combinations may be illustrated by means of a pyramid. 



I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 


Thus Number i represents all persons possessing the factor combination 
A'B'C', that is, males whose parents are native born and whose fathers arc 
of skilled occupations. Number 6 represents all persons possessing the factor 
combination A"B'C'', that is, females whose parents arc native born and 
whose fathers perform unskilled work. If we seek to control the fourtli factor, 
neighborhood status, and decide again on two alternatives to this factor,^® 
wholesome and unwholesome neighborhood, then we increase our factor 
combinations to sixteen. In this way, the more factors we try to control and 
the more graded alternatives or subclasses our measuring scale possesses, the 
more combinations result therefrom. 

Each separate combination is in essence a category, and the experimental 
set-up should yield as many such categories as are necessary adequately to take 
care of all the factors we desire to control. Having constructed the required 
categories, we are now ready to sort the personae! of the experimental and 
control groups into their proper categories. It is Important to remember that 
there must be at least two persons, one from each group, in every single 
category. If two persons cannot be found, that category must be dropped. 
However, it is not necessary that a category contain equal numbers from both 
the experimental and control groups. 

Once the persons have been properly categorized, a table is constructed with 
provision for the necessary categories and two sub-categories within each 
category to represent the two groups, experimental and control. These two 
divisions within a category we may also call sub-groups, since they arc^ sub- 
divisions of the two main groups. 'Die accompanying table combines the 
principal features of the tables used by Robinson, Jahn, and Johnson and 
Neyman. Its data are purely hypothetical, designed to Illustrate the method 
under discussion. Assuming control on three factors, A (sex), B (parent’s 
nationality) and C (father’s occupation), with two alternatives to each factor, 

ebrUtiansen controlled the factor of neigfaborhaod atatoi by eatabluhlng six graded cate- 
gories of ndgbborhoods based on die ladngs of dty areas by the Ci^ banning Engineer of 
St. Paul, 
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the number of possible categories is eight. These are designated as A'B'C', 
A'B'C", etc. Each category is represented by an experimental and a control 
sub-category. 
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One index used by Christiansen to measure the socio-economic adjustment of 
her groups was the number of years of education which these students had 
after they left high school. Post high school education is therefore a result 
which we must measure in our groups to test the hypothesis of the experiment. 
In the cell labeled ResuUsSums we enter the total years of post high school 
education which all the persons in that sub-category pursued and in the cell 
Results— Means we enter the arithmetic mean of this sum.*® Thus we see that 
in category A'B'C there were five graduates and seven non-graduates who 
secured an average of 2.4 and 1.2 years, respectively, of further education after 
leaving high school. Having obtained the several means, the difference be- 
tween the two sub-group means in each category is obtained, positive signs 
being used to designate results in favor of the experimental sub-group and 
negative signs in favor of the control sub-group. 

In Ac Jahn relief-morale study, one of Ac measures used to gauge Ae 
differential effects of type of relief was the Rundquist-Sletto scale of morale 
and general adjustment. Therefore in Ac table under Results are entered the 
sums and Ae means of Ae scores made on this scale by Ae experimental and 
control persons within eaA category. In Robinson’s study, church attendance 
was measured bythe proportion of churA services attended by each person in 

Chdstiassen's book did not contaui the Tax' data from which her results have been derived. 
Therefore the figures of our table are all fictidous. 
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the four weeks prior to the interview.*^ In this instance we would enter in the 
table the sums and the averages of these proportions within each category. 

The next step, of course, is to test the significance of the differences between 
the series of means. Customary formulas, however, arc inapplicable here. To 
obtain the mean of the means in the experimental sub-categories and the mean 
of the means in the control sub-categories and then to test the significance of 
the difference between these two means will not do, because this method 
ignores the number of categories and the differences in the numbers of experi- 
mental and control cases within each category. The formula employed by Jahn 
in this connection differs somewhat from the one used by Johnson and Ncy- 
man. The latter present the derivation of "their formulas in the introductory 
pages of their article.*® Jahn’s formulas were developed by Louis Guttman 
at the University of Minnesota in a research study on the uses of the critical 
ratio.*® The basic principles of the two sets of formulas are essentially similar 
in that both utilize the weighted differences between means. Since our treatise 
is designed to be non-mathcmatical, we refer the interested reader to these 
sources for the formulas to be employed. 

The value of the method of control by sub-categories should be clear at a 
glance. It saves our groups. Precision control by individual matching demands 
that each person in the experimental group find his counterpart in the control 
group so that there be equal numbers in the two groups. In employing the 
method of pairing sub-categories no such specification need be followed. In 
our hypothetical table there are five experimental and seven control cases in 
category A'B'C', while there are nine experimental and seven control cases in 
category A'B"C'. There is no need to approach the evenness demanded by 
inthvidual matching which is responsible for the terrible decimation of the 
groups. The sole occasion for loss of personnel is when a category does not 
possess at least one person in each sub-group. If, for example, there had been 
no persons in the control sub-category of category A'B'C', the entire category 

These proportions are expressed as decimal fractions. If a person attended one church 
service in the four weeks preceding the interview, his church attendance score would be one- 
fourth or .35. 

’^The formulas in question appear in the Johnson-Keyman article as formulas (34) and (37). 
Into them are entered the sums, the mearu, and the sums of the squares of the scores of all the 
experimental and control cases by sub-categories and a weight for each category. To test the 
significance of the coeifident thus obtained (called Zeta), it is necessary to enter a Table of 
Incomplete Beta Function which Johnson and Neyman supply at the end of their article. 

xs por Gunman’s formula see Jahn, op. at.. Appendix C, Formula 5, '{IThe Optimum Estimate 
Formula for Paired Sub-Groups." To test the significance of the Correlation Ratio thus obtained, 
the author supplies a table of “Minunum Values for Estimated Critical Ratios’’; see Appendix B, 
Table LV. 
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would have beea omitted with a consequent loss of five experimental cases. 
The amount of saving effected by this method should be readily apparent. 
Had we employed the individual matching method, the total number of ex- 
perimental and control cases in category A'B'C' in our table would have been 
ten instead of twelve, in category A'B'C" four instead of six, and in all 
categories the grand total would have been fifty-eight instead of seventy-six. 
Jahn performed a scries of comparisons using both pairing by individuals and 
pairing by sub-categories. When he controlled for seven factors by sub-category 
pairing, he had a total of 141 cases. Controlling by individual pairing reduced 
the number to ninety-two.®^ 

Chapin regards pairing by sub-vategories as a less rigorous control pro- 
cedure than identical individual matching. However, he recommends it 
because it means greater freedom in the pairing process, prevents excessive 
elimination of cases and yields terminal groups of larger size.®® Chapin’s con- 
tention that this method is less rigorous is a questionable one. As far as we 
can see, all the rules of good matching procedure have been complied with. 
The two groups are perfectly parallel with regard to the factors being con- 
trolled even though they vary in numbers. 

It is important to remember, however, that control by pairing of sub- 
categories still does not eliminate shrinkage, the chief vice of the ex post facto 
experiment. It simply reduces shrinkage. For example, Jahn began his study 
with 460 cases possessing sufficient information for analysis. Control on seven 
factors through individual matching reduced this number to ninety-two, a 
drop of eighty per cent. Control through sub-category pairing reduced them 
to 141, a drop of only sixty-nine per cent. If sub-category pairing can save us 
ten to fifteen per cent of our groups which would otherwise be lost through 
individual matching, it is no longer imperative that we begin our investiga- 
tions with such a large supply of cases. Assuming that a terminal group of two 
hundred is the lower limit for sufficiently accurate statistical estimates, it is 
now possible to begin studies with an initial population of approximately one 
thousand instead of the two thousand previously recommended, if control of 
seven fa^^tors is sought. Of course, even in sub-category pairing the addition 
of &ctors for control reduces further the size of the ter minal groups. Thus 
control on seven factors netted Jahn a terminal group of 141. The addition of 
an eighth factor reduced the number to sixty-two. 

Note that even with the use of the sub-category pairing method Jahn ended 
with a terminal group of J41 when controlling seven factors, which is fifty- 

** lUd., Table XXin, p. 114. Sfe also pp, 136-28. 

as Cbapin, "An Experiment on the So^l Efiects o£ Good Houring." 
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nine below the lower limit set by himself. As an added device designed to 
save the personnel of groups, Jahn recommends that the scope of the subclasses 
be enlarged, i.e., that the number of alternatives per factor be reduced. Doing 
so will increase the number of cases likely to fall into any category. Let us 
illustrate this. Jahn controlled for seven factors, sex, race, nativity, occupation, 
age, education and size of family. The number of subclasses within each of 
these seven factors was as follows: sex, two; race, three; nativity, five; occu- 
pation, six; age, ten; education, eight; size of family, six, Utilizing the factor 
combinations yielded by this subclassification netted Jahn a terminal group of 
experimental and control cases numbering fifty-two. He then revised the sub- 
classification of his factors in this fashion: sex, two; race, two; nativity, two; 
occupation, four; age, five; education, eight; size of family, four.®* It was 
this final subclassification which netted him the terminal group of 141 persons. 

Reducing the number of subclasses within a factor is achieved by enlarging 
their scope. For example, assume that we arc controlling for the factor of age 
and inspection of the ages of our personnel reveals that the youngest person 
is twenty and the oldest is fifty years of age. This range of thirty years can be 
subdivided into three-year, five-year or ten-year intervals. The first yields ten 
subclasses, the second, six, and the third, three. The larger the scope of the 
subclass, the fewer the subclasses per factor.®’^ Enlarge the scope of the sub- 
classes among all the factors and you thereby reduce the number of possible 
factor combinations. To the extent that the number of possible categories is 
diminished, to that extent is shrinkage reduced. 

It should be pointed out that the savings in personnel resulting from a 
reduction of the number of categories is bound to be effected at the expense of 
rigorous control. The larger the scope of a subclass, the less close will be the 
resemblance among the persons falling within it. If the factor of age is sub- 
divided into ten-year intervals, the persons falling within a subclass are much 
less apt to be of similar ages than would be the case were the interval three 
years wide, Therefore, the fewer the number of possible factor combinations 
and hence the fewer the number of resultant categories, the more disparate the 

®*Jahn, op. cit,, pp. 48-51. Some o£ the revision* performed by Jahn are interesting. The 
factor of nadvity had been subclassed as born in (x) America, (1) Northern Europe, (3) South- 
ern Europe, (4) Eastern Europe, (5} Elsewhere. This was revised as (i) nadve and (2) foreign 
born. The factor of age had been subclassed by five-year intervals. Its number of subclasses was 
cut in half through the use of ten-year intervals. Two subclasses were eliminated within the 
factor of occupation by classing ofGcc workers and salesmen along with firofcssional workers, 
proprietors and managers; and farmers and laborers along with domesdc servants. 

<‘^The subclassificadon of factots illustrates the transmutation of variables into attributes. 
When we divide a condnuum of thirty years into three subclasses, we are in effect changing a 
variable into an attribute possessing three characterisdes, low, middle and high. 
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relevant characteristics of the persons falling v/ilhin a category. Plence we 
must consider carefully before reducing the number of subclasses within a 
factor whether we should lose more in injuring the effectiveness of our con- 
trols than we would gain in saving the personnel of our groups. It was for 
this reason that Jahn did not reduce the number of subclasses within the factor 
of education. He states, “The subclassification for education was left un- 
changed, because it was considered that increasing the size of the class in- 
tervals to more than two years would allow too much variation in education 
within the same subclass and might have considerable effect on the results.’’ 

The reader may be interested in the observation that had Jahn adhered to 
his original subclassification systern, the number of possible categories would 
have been 86,400. In revising his subclassifications, Jahn reduced the potential 
number of categories to 5,120. Lest the reader be dismayed by the prospect of 
working with a table containing 5,120 categories, we should add that the actual 
number of categories never attains the potential, for the simple reason that 
there is not the variety of characteristics among the experimental and control 
cases to fill this potential.*® Thus Jahn’s final table with seven factors con- 
trolled, contains only forty-two categories, a far cry from the 5,120 potential.®* 
Jahn repeated sub-category pairing, adding an eighth factor, length of time 
on relief, which was divided into six subclasses. This raised the potential 
number of categories from 5,120 to 30,720. Actually the final table contains a 
mere twenty-two categories.®^ While the addition of every factor raises the 
potential number, in effect it reduces the actual number of categories. It must 
do so, because more minute control brings about shrinkage in personnel; 
hence there are constantly fewer cases to fill the potential number of categories. 
Conversely, the smaller the potential number of categories, the more likely is 
it that the actual number will approach it, because less rigorous control is 
more sparing of our personnel. 

Eliminating Surplus Cases in Individual Matching , — ^Before terminating 
this section dealing with ex post facto experimental control, it might be well 
to devote some space to an important aspect of the method of matching. We 
have already mentioned the fact that Jahn first controlled for seven factors 
via sub-category pairing and then repeated the job via individual matching. 
In doing so, it was necessary to discard a number of cases within any category 

fahn, op, cit., p. 52. 

There are various'tricks for reducing the size of one’s worksheets. For example, control of 
three factors netted Kobinson a table of thirty-six categories. He constructed separate tables for 
men and women. This automatically controlled the factor of sex and reduced the size of his 
tables to eighteen categories. See Lazarsfeld and Stanton, op, at,, p. 387, Table 9, 

“ Jahn, t>p. eit„ Table XXni, p. u 4. Ibid,, Table XXXVI, p. r 45. 
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where oae of the sub-groups, whether experimental or control, outnumbered 
the other. Jahn chose to discard cases at random. This raises a question which 
has apparently not been given much consideration by those who are employ- 
ing matching techniques. It has to do with the determination of just which of 
the surplus cases are to be discarded in order to obtain numerical equality 
between the experimental and the control groups. 

The reader is referred back to the table on page 118 used to illustrate con- 
trol by sub-category pairing. The total number of experimental and control 
cases in the table is seventy-six. Individual matching would reduce it to fifty- 
eight by the procedure of equalizing the number of experimental and control 
cases within each category. In category A'B'C' there are five experimental and 
seven control cases. Individual matching demands that only five of the control 
cases be used. -How shall we select these? The particular choice is important 
in view of its probable effect on the results. Since the person dropped is one 
who either does or does not exhibit the hypothetical effect, consistent, though 
unconscious, bias in one direction as the matching proceeds from one category 
to another, will influence the frequency of the appearance of the hypothetical 
efiect in the finally matched groups. Both Jahn and Sletto in their studies 
resorted to random selection. The assumption underlying the employment 
of this chance-elimination method is that bias in favor of the effect in the 
instance of one category will be offset by a counter bias in the instance of an- 
other. This may be a safe assumption where very large numbers are involved, 
but it is a doubtful one where the number of available cases is small. 

Thomas Semon suggests that the chief consideration which should guide the 
choice of cases to be discarded within each category is that the frequency 
distribution of the end-factor in the matched samples should approximate as 
closely as possible that prevailing in the unmatched samples. Since the prime 
purpose of control is to determine the influence of a causal factor upon the 
frequency distribution of an end-factor, we cannot permit the application of 
a control technique to result in matched samples which misrepresent the 
frequency distribution of this end-factor in the unmatched samples* As an 
alternative to chance-elimination of surplus cases, Semon suggests a constant- 
ratio method. 

The constant-ratio method demands that within each category the number 
in the smaller sub-group of cases, whether experimental or^control, be divided 
by the number in the larger, and the resulting ratio be applied to the distribu- 
tion of the end-factor in the larger group. For example, using the data of the 
Jahn experiment, assume that within a category there are five direct relief 
and ten worl; relief cases and that anyone the latter, six exhibit hiah and four 
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exhibit low morale. Dividing five by ten yields a ratio of one-half. We must 
now discard half of the high morale and half of the low morale work relief 
cases. Therefore, of the five work relief cases remaining, three must be of high 
morale and two must be of low morale. In this fashion the distribution of 
high and low morale cases in the matched work relief group of five is the 
same as that in the unmatched ten.®* We repeat the process in every category 
and the aggregate thus treated will show a distribution of the end-factor which 
is close to that in the total unmatched samples.*® 

Semon has applied both the chance-elimination and the constant-ratio 
methods to experimental data and, it is interesting to note, the two methods 
yield different results. He claims that the constant-ratio method is the more 
valid, having tested the internal consistency of the two methods by applying 
them in reverse. To reverse an experiment is to change the approach to it. 
We reverse a cause-to-effect experiment such as Jahn’s by making an e£Eect-to- 
cause experiment out of it. Thus, instead of noting whether work relief cases 
exhibit higher morale scores than direct relief cases, we seek to determine 
whether those with high morale show a greater frequency of work relief 
clients than those with low morale. If a cause-to-eflect experiment such as 
Jahn’s reveals that the average of the morale scores of the work relief group is 
higher than that of the direct relief group and that the difference between the 
two averages is statistically significant, it would seem only logical to expect 
that a reversal of the experiment would reveal that the relative frequency of 
work relief persons is greater among the high morale group than in the low 
morale group and that the difference in the relative frequencies is statistically 
significant. Applying such a test of internal consistency on other data, Semon 
found that the chance-elimination method will not fulfill this expectation 
while the constant-ratio method will. Semon does not claim absolute con- 
dusiveness to his findings, although he does feel that the matching of samples 

^^The above hypothetical example oaturally oversimplifies the situation. It is simple to apply 
the ratio o£ one-half to six high and four low morale cases. What if there were instead five high 
and fivs.Iow morale cases? We cannot have two and a half of each kind in our matched work 
relief group of five. Here we must choose three of one type and two of the other, the balance 
to be restored when a similar instance presents itself in some other category. The object, after 
all, is to bring about a Wore appioxfmalim in die distributions of the end-factor as between the 
matched and the unmatched samples. 

Semon is careful to point out that it is not the prime object of the constant-iatio method 
to equalize the distribution of the end-factor in the total matched and the total unmatched 
samples. It is not speSifically intended that the distribution of the end-faaor in the total con- 
trol and exfietimentd groups be the same before and after the individual matching. The constant- 
ratio method is only concerned that this equalization be achieved within the sub-groups. That, 
in equalizing the distribution of the end-factor in the sub-groups, we thereby bring about a 
like equalization as between the total matched and unmatched samples, is an mcidental result 
which may serve as further justification of the ("instant-ratio method. 
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through chance elimination, especially when performed on a small number of 
cases, may be misleading. 

’ Other Problems Related to Control 

Having treated the subject of actual control in ex post facto experiments, we 
shall now turn to some problems related to control. These problems were 
taken up in Chapter VII and this section will discuss their relevance to ex post 
facto experiments. 

Human Mobility and Social Dynamics— Ex post facto experiments are no 
more nor less immune from the disturbing effects of human mobility and 
social dynamics than are projected experiments. In the Christiansen experi- 
ment the graduates and non-graduates were no doubt in constant contact with 
each other. However, the argument that such contact has no relevance in this 
particular case, is a tenable one. What if a graduate and a non-graduate were 
bosom friends? Did their friendship affect their ultimate economic adjust- 
ment? Therefore, the probable.disturbing effect of mobility must be evaluated 
for each experiment. Its relevance must be judged separately in each instance 
and no blanket rules can be laid down. 

The very same caution applies to the element of social dynamics. Whether 
chronology affects the experimental results depends on what has ensued in 
the social world during tlie interval between the introduction of the hypothet- 
ical cause and the appearance of the hypothetical effect. Of course, the chances 
are that the longer the time gap, the greater the possibilities of deep social ^ 
changes. However, even here no rules can be constructed. One or two years 
accompanied by a political or economic crisis are the equivalent of decades of 
slow evolution.®* 

Ex post facto experiments, whether proceeding from cause to effect, or vice 
versa, may also utilize either the successionai or simultaneous set-up. Actually, 
however, all the ex post facto studies which have come to our attendon employ 
the simultaneous scheme. In the effort to approximate the effidei^ of the 
projected type, ex post facto experiments have evolved certain control tech- 
niques that demand the use of two simultaneously exisdng cases; hence the 
frequency of ex post facto simultaneous experiments. To be sure, there have 
been innumerable after-the-fact studies of a successionai sort, i.e., inquiries 
into the history of a case in order to detect therdn causal links. These have not 

^^SomC) like Sorokia and Merton, even question whether periods o£ months and years are 
applicable temporal measures in a system of sodal dynamics and suggest replacing astronomical 
time by the concept of social time. See Pidrim A. Sorokin and Robert K. Muton, “Social Time; 
A Methodological and Functional Analysis.” 
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been of an experimental type. For example, Chapin’s study of 198 Minneapolis 
families who were forced out of the slums to make way for a housing project 
is an ex post facto successional study which resembles closely the experimental 
pattern in its use of multiple breakdown to separate individual factors from a 
complex of influences.®* However, the study is not considered experimental 
by its author who has, significantly, confined all of his ex post facto experi- 
mental efforts to the simultaneous type. 

Self-Selection . — Ex post facto experiments are much more apt than pro- 
jected experiments to suffer from the disturbing effects of self-selection. For a 
good illustration of this fact let us return to Hall’s ex post facto cause-to-effect 
experiment on attitudes and unemployment among engineers. Hall found that 
the attitudes of unemployed engineers were on the whole somewhat more 
radical than those of their employed brethren.®* Having rendered the fre- 
quency distributions of two groups alike on seven relevant factors. Hall felt 
justified in concluding that the inequality in attitudes was therefore due to the 
inequality of their work status. Could we not say, however, that the unem- 
ployed engineers were radical before they lost their -jobs? When the depres- 
sion deepened, employers had to discharge men, and they doubtless practiced 
selective firing. Is it not possible that employers were on the whole more prone 
to fire men with already known radical sympathies? Are we not justified in 
concluding that the difference in the work status of the two groups is due to a 
basic difference in their attitudes? What is the cause of what? 

Lazarsfeld and Fiskc, commenting on this problem in another connection, 
state, "If we compare, for example, employed and unemployed people as to 
their political attitude in order to sec what the political effects of unemploy- 
ment are, we cannot assume that the employed people are an adequate control 
group for the unemployed. The control would be dependable only if we could 
take a number of employed people, throw half of them out of their jobs, and 
then see how their political attitudes change, compared with the employed 
group. But in any concrete research situation, the ‘control group’ might have 
bccome-unemploycd for reasons which themselves affect the political atti- 
tudes. Most of the control groups available for social research are ‘self-selected’ 
in this sense.” The authors, to be more specific, should have stated that social 
research of the ex post facto type handles self-selected groups. Where we our- 

F. Stunit Chapin, ‘tThe Effects of Slum Cleaiance and Rehousing on Family and Community 
Relationships in Minneapolis." 

Hall, op, cil.j p, 55. He found that on the whole the unemployed were more bitter toward 
employers, more critical of religion and of the government, and more receptive toward a cliaoge 
in the status quo, although not actually revoludonary in temper. 

‘rpaul Lazarsfeld and Marjorie Fitke, “The ‘P/nel’ as a Tool for Measuring Opinion." 
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selves are able to throw half of our group out of work, we have a projected 
experiment. 

Similar difficulties are encountered in ex post facto studies of the effect of 
the radio on attitudes and habits. If we were to compare the opinions of persons 
who have and of those who have not heard a politician’s latest speech, and if 
we were to find a difference in that the former group generally favored while 
the latter group generally disfavored the politician’s stand, we could not cor- 
rectly attribute this difference to the radio address, because original opinions 
might have influenced the willingness or unwillingness to listen.*® In the same 
fashion market research comes up against the baffling question: Did Messrs. 
X, Y, and Z buy Ford cars because they listened to the Ford Hour, or did they 
listen to the Ford Hour because they owned Ford cars? 

Self-selection is the uncontrollable element that is the vice of every ex post 
facto experiment. The projected experimenter, theoretically at least, need not 
worry about self-selection. The experimenter himself selects the personnel of 
his two groups. Finally, as a last check, lest his selection should conceivably 
coincide with the original wishes or drives of his subjects, he can always 
resort to randomization. By introducing the element of chance, randomization 
is the final guarantee that the personnel of the group is not a self-selected one. 
To acknowledge the presence of self-sdection among the units is to admit 
that control has been incomplete. The very possibility that one person might 
have chosen to listen to a radio program while another did not, indicates 
an uncontrolled factor that has escaped us. But in our hypothetical projected 
radio experiment {see Chapter VI) where we used randomization as a last 
check, we were able to control the factor of self-selection in that the enthusiasts 
and the recalcitrants in our groups were distributed on the basis of chance 
rather than on the basis of their own volition. 

Self-selection obscures the results of any experiment. Due to it, we cannot 
know the true causal link which the experiment is aiming to establish. Chris- 
tiansen concludes from her experiment that high school graduation makes for 
economic adjustment, because her graduates succeeded economically while 
her drop-outs did not. But we might justifiably remark that perhaps the drop- 
outs failed to adjust economically for the same reason that they failed to com- 
plete high school, while the graduates succeeded economically for the same 
reason that they completed high school. Perhaps there is something more basic 
than high school education making for or against econonuc adjustment, and 
this basic X is responsible for one person being in the experimental group of 
graduates rather than in the control group of drop-outs and is also responsible 
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for the economic success of the former. Perhaps this unknown X is the 
basic cause and high school graduation is the proximate cause of economic 
success. If we could eliminate the unknown X, then we would learn the 
potency of the proximate cause. It is this element, the elemenf which se- 
lects the personnel of our. groups, that no ex post facto experiment can elim- 
inate. 

In all fairness we should add that Christiansen was fully aware of the pos- 
sibly disturbing r61e of self-selection. Her initial experiment controlled only 
five factors; mental rating was omitted. The results showed the graduates to be 
better adjusted economically than non-graduates. She therefore posed the ques- 
tion; Is it possible that high school is selective of students with belter native 
ability, the same type of ability which the business world likewise selects? 
When she examined the distribution of her two groups with regard to their 
mental ratings, she found that the graduates were on the whole of higher cali- 
bre, which, of course, corroborated her suspicions. It was then that she intro- 
duced her sixth control factor, mental rating, and found that the graduates 
demonstrated even more decisively better economic adjustment.*® While 
Christiansen has made a very noble effort to control self-selection, and perhaps 
toned it down considerably, she still has not eliminated it. Intelligence is not 
the only factor making for self-selection. There is, for example, persistence, the 
stamina which pushes many a mediocrity both through high school and be- 
yond it to relative economic success. This factor Christiansen recognized but 
could not control. There must be other similarly subtle factors which may be 
eluding our comprehension entirely. If we could control every single conceiv- 
able factor directly and indirectly related to the effect being observed, self- 
selection would naturally be controlled in the process. This is perhaps an un- 
attainable ideal. Randomization is the nearest we have come to it and only in 
the projected experiment are we at liberty to use that method. 

It is true that many projected experiments may also suffer firom the vice of 
self-selection in that randomization is possible only in rare circumstances, 
whilejnost projected experiments must be conducted under none too ideal con- 
ditions. However, whether randomization be feasible or not, there is an essen- 
tial difference between groups constructed by us and those constructed by 
circumstances. The former arc much less apt to suffer from the evil of self- 
selection, since the inclinations of the subjects are much less likely to enter into 
their construction. 

•* CJiristiansen, op. at., pp, 76-78. 

*oilad., pp. 78-88. Mental ratingb for 1926, the tune when the students left high school, were 
not available. Cbrisdansen dierefore used the average of high school marks calibrating their 
range into live intervals. ^ 
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Therefore, all things ’being equal, the conclusions of an ex post facto experi- 
ment can never be as valid as those of a projected experiment. This is not to 
imply that ex post facto experiments are invariably inferior to projected ex- 
periments. Obviously a well controlled ex post facto experiment is superior to 
a poorly controlled projected experiment. Many a projected experiment also 
suffers from the vice of self -selection. The point to be stressed is this: every care 
having been equally applied, the ex post facto experiment is still inferior to the 
projected experiment and hence its conclusion must be taken with just a pinch 
of salt. 

Artificiality. — It seems, however, that there is a reverse side to every coin, 
Lazarsfeld claims that the element of self-selection in ex post facto experiments 
is not exactly an unmixed evil. In a projected experiment utilizing randomiza- 
tion, the stimulus reaches the subjects in a chance fashion. The result of such 
an experiment, while it answers the requirements of a perfect experimental 
design, is not of much use in enabling us to draw conclusions about society. 
When a stimulus operates in society, it never strikes randomly, but selectively. 
Social events are not independent, each event standing by itself, but dependent 
on other events. In the Hall study of the effect of unemployment on engineers, 
the stimulus is unemployment. Does this stimulus operate randomly or 
selectively in society? When an employer decides on firing a number of his 
men, obviously he arrives at his choices by means other than throwing dice or 
drawing lots. His choices are dependent upon many other situational elements. 
Perhaps the radical tendencies of an employee is one of these elements. When 
some politician delivers an address, his voice does not strike men’s ears 
randomly, somewhat like intermittent rain drops falling upon passers-by. His 
voice generally reaches only those who wish to be reached. Society is made 
up of volitional beings whose behavior is governed by their wishes and desires 
and not by the spin of a wheel. Since reality is shot through and through with 
the selective factor, why seek to eliminate it from experiments? Therefore, 
while it is true that the ex post facto experiment is technically imperfect be- 
cause of the presence of self selection, at least it is more realistic, mo]w»true'to- 
life. 

This iruer-to-life quality of ex post facto experiments is further apparent 
in their freedom from the artificiality which usually accompanies the created 
situations and the physical manipulation of subjects in the projected experi- 
mental design. The Murphys recognize the artificiality of created situations 
and therefore suggest as a substitute for man-made experiments watching 
nature as she makes experiments.^^ Wood advises the controlled study of 
Murphy Murphy, of. eit., p. 23. 
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events after they have occurred naturally, because of the artificiality of man- 
created events.^® In other words, what is here offered as a mode of obviadng 
artificiality is, in essence, the ex post facto technique. Chapin insists that the 
direct control technique employed in projected experiments introduces an 
element of artificiality into what should be a natural social situation. “It is 
therefore desirable,” he says, “that a technique of investigation be used which 
permits observation under conditions of control and yet avoids artificial limi- 
tation of the factors in the situation. We have not far to look for such a 
technique. It lies ready to our hand in the technique of comparison between a 
subject group which exhibits the- attribute to be observed or measured, and 
a control group without this attribute." This is the core of the ex post facto 
experimental design. 

We see, therefore, that while the projected experiment can be more rigidly 
controlled than the ex post facto set-up, it is apt to suffer from artificiality. 
In fact, as Lynd correctly points out, the more exact and controlled an experi- 
ment, the greater is its artificiality.^^ Thus, what we gain in technical accuracy 
we lose in scientific significance. The goal of social science is the understanding 
of group behavior as it occurs au natufel. Hence, the most accurate data 
gleaned from artificial situations will not advance this objective. Perhaps the 
truly significant facts of society could not occur in an artificial set-up. This is 
the opinion of the Murphys. “Much of the social behavior which is the 
actual marrow of the social sciences would not or could not occur in an 
artificial situation in which the conditions were determined by the experi- 
menter." Imagine testing the hypothesis of the Christiansen experiment by 
the projected experimental design. The cooperation of parents, children, and 
community would be needed to construct two groups, one which would be 
made to leave high school midway, and the other which would be made to 
complete the entire course. This cooperation would be forthcoming on the 
premise that the purposes of the experiment were explained to all concerned. 
It is naive to think that, with these objectives clearly announced, parents, 
childreji, and community would refrain from subtly influencing the results 
of the experiment into directions coinciding with preconceived notions. If this 
is true, a valid methodological alternative, one definitely not to be sneered at, 
is that of letting circumstance take its course, selecting from the natural 
product pertinent facts, and assembling these in such fashion that an ap- 
proximation to the* projected design is achieved. 


Arthur E. Wood, "Difficutties of Statisdeal Interpretation of Case Eecords of Delinquency 
and Crime." 

Chapin, ‘The Advantages of Experimental Socioiogy in the Study of Famiiy Group Patterns." 
Lynd, op, eit., p. la. ~ « Murphy and Murphy, op. at,, p. 22, 
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The ex post facto experiment described by Jennings is an excellent example 
of an investigation which would have died miserably of artificiality had it 
been conducted within the projected experimental framework. Recall that 
the purpose was to test the hypothesis that girls not placed into groups of their 
own choosing will exhibit poor morale. Recall also that at the New York State 
Training School for Girls, the locale of the experiment, the standing rule is 
to permit the girls to choose their cottage mates. Moreno and his staff naturally 
hesitated to violate this rule and separate off an experimental group whose 
members were not sociometrically placed. To have done so would inevitably 
have created the impression that the girls of the experimental group were 
denied a privilege enjoyed by others. AwaAness of the fact that they were a 
group apart from the other inmates would have introduced an element of 
artificiality into the experimental situation. The awareness of being treated 
differently might very well contribute to the hypothetical effect, poor morale, 
quite apart from the hypothetical cause, namely, having to live with cottage 
mates one does not prefer. The possibly disturbing role of artificiality was 
eliminat ed by approaching the problem in an ex post facto fashion. It had 
accidentally happened that some girls were placed in cottages without having 
passed through the regular sociometric procedure. Girls so placed would not 
fed that they had been ddiberately treated differently. They therefore made 
excdlent ex post facto experimental subjects. 

While the ex post facto experiment circumvents the disturbing feature of 
artificiality, it possesses a principal disadvantage. Coming upon the scene after 
the fact, we are not on the premises while the cause is achieving its effect; 
we have not witnessed the actual unfolding of events; the dynamics of the 
situation have been irretrievably lost to us and no amount of speculation can 
regain it. Therefore, it goes without saying that wherever the prospect of valid 
results prevails, the projected experimental design is by far to be preferred 
over the ex post facto experiment. 

Significance of Results.— la. the previous chapter it was pointed out that so 
many experiments performed today utilize such simple situations as to lead 
one to question whether the significance of their results warrant^he ex- 
penditure of effort. It was suggested that a principal reason for the fact that 
sodological experiments confine themsdves so largely to the simpler life 
situations lies in the adverse attitudes of sodety toward experimentation. The 
inherent difiiculties of executing a correct projected design jnight be added as 
another important reason. 

In this respect an important distinction between the projected and the ex 
post faao experimental design merits consideration. Unlike the projected 
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experiment, the ex post facto experiment docs not manipulate the subjects and 
their variables, rather it manipulates their symbols. Hence in ex post facto 
experiments we can symbolically bring persons and situations into a needed 
juxtaposition that could rarely be duplicated in a projected experimental 
design where persons and situations would have to be tampeAd with 
physically. Occasionally we meet with a projected experiment where con- 
siderable power has been exercised by the experimenter over his subjects. 
Recall, for example, the Freeman-Holzinger-Mitchell projected simultaneous 
experiment designed to study the effect of home environment upon intelli- 
gence. The subjects, 130 pairs of foster children, were placed by the experi- 
menters in “superior" or “inferior”'foster homes according to the needs of the 
experiment. Placement meant that a child would have to live in the home 
selected for him for a considerable period, all in order to test an hypothesis. 
Such power to manipulate subjects comes rarely to the research worker and 
usually the projected experiment suffers from decided disadvantages in this 
respect. 

Take for example the hypothesis of the Christiansen experiment. To test the 
hypothesis through the framework of a projected experimental design would 
require these steps. First, we would have to prepare two groups of high school 
Freshmen equal on the ten variables considered relevant by Christiansen. 
This would not be as difficult as it might seem at first glance. Given valid 
measuring devices, there are sufficient numbers of children in a metropolitan 
community to yield two fairly large equated groups for experimental purposes. 
Secondly, wc would have to subject the groups to the different stimuli being 
tested. One, the control group, would be made to leave high school, let us say, 
after two years, while the other, the experimental group, would be permitted 
to complete the full course. The difficulties involved in this second stage are 
not, we insist, those of proper control, but lie rather in obtaining permission of 
parents that instruction terminate after two years in order that the cause of 
social science be furthered. As many requests would have to be made and 
granted as there arc students in the control group. But Johnny’s parents might 
have plasn for their youngster entirely different from and totally at variance 
with the sciendfic curiosity of some researcher absorbed in his specialized 
problem. Imagine the howl that would issue from the community if the 
needs of this cxperAxient were carried out in the face of parental refusal! 
To compel parents to cooperate would smack of totalitarianism. In the same 
fashion, arrangements must be made so that the students chosen for the ex- 
perimental group all complete high school whether they or their patents 
desire it or not. The obstacles involved to achieve this need no elaboration. 
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It is obvious that unless the control and experimental groups arc set up and 
handled as indicated, the aim of the experiment would be vitiated. 

In this regard the dilEculties faced by the projected experiment are not to be 
encountered in the ex post facto experiment. The latter is conducted after a 
complex series of effects has already been produced by social forces. The effect 
having been self-produced, responsibility for it lies not on the shoulders of 
any one individual, but is diffused in the anonymous society. Individuals have 
not been manipulated; they have not been forced into the experimental or the 
control group. They have really selected their own groups. Therefore it is 
as though they themselves agreed to be experimented upon. In this fashion in 
the ex post facto experiment we are free to isst hypotheses which could not 
be so tested in projected experiments. 

With a few exceptions, of which the Gosnell, the Lewin-Lippitt-White,^® 
the Chapin,*^ and the Freeman-Holzinger-Mitchell experiments are most 
notable, the projected experiments described in Chapter V deal with very 
simple situations. On the other hand, the ex post facto experiments of 
Christiansen, Mandel, Sletto, Levy, Jennings, and Jahn, all focus attention on 
the more complex, involved and long drawn out phenomenon of personality 
adjustment. The tremendous difference in the scope and significance of an 
Almack-Bursch experiment which observes the speed of cancellation of in- 
numerable d’s on a sheet of paper and a Christiansen experiment which 
studies the economic adjustment of high school students nine years after 
graduation — this great difference is so patent as to require no further comment. 

The initial plans of the research student customarily call for the most ideal 
experimental design for the testing of a causal hypothesis. However, in at- 
tempting to execute the design, the student is soon confronted with obstacles 
of genuine magnitude and is therefore compelled to turn to the more feasible 
ex post facto design. An excellent example of this is the Jahn experiment to 
test the hypothesis that work relief has a more beneficial effect on morale than 
does direct relief. In the introductory pages of his book Jahn sets down a 
methodological plan for putting this hypothesis to a test. He says in effect; 

‘‘^This very queseon of signiHcence was acutely confronted by Lewin, Lippitt and Wnite in 
their experiments with autocratic and democratic clubs. Did these small and simple groups stilli- 
ciendy resemble their larger and infimtely more complex counterparts, the democratic and totali- 
tarian societies, so that results based on the former would be applicable to the latter? Lewin'x 
answer is in the affirmative. According to his field theory, individual behavior occurs in a social 
field that is created through the interacdon of ftctois. Every act has meaning. If we can reconstruct 
in a small society the pattern of the total field, the meaning of acts, as found in the larger 
society, then the difference in size is no vitiating factor. See Kurt Lewin, "Field Theory and 
Experiment in Social Psychology; Concepts and Methods." 

av Chapin, "An Experiment on the Sodal Effects of Good Housing.” 
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Take a group of employable unemployed persons receiving direct relief; 
measure their morale; then divide them into two groups on a random basis 
so that their means on the morale measure are equal; have one group continue 
on direct relief while the individuals of the second group are assigned to work 
relief projects, at the same time, however, subjecting both groups tb the same 
conditions; then at the end of a given period take their morale measures 
again.*® Here Jahn posits a projected experimental set-up. 

Several pages further on he informs the reader that limitations of time, 
funds and conditions necessitated changes in his initial methodological plans. 
It was not possible to construct two groups in the manner contemplated; nor 
was it possible to wait the requited time span during which the hypothetical 
cause might operate. Instead, Jahn was compelled to select his experimental 
cases from those already on work relief, i.e., from a group where the causal 
condition was already determined for him.*® In other words, he was forced to 
adopt the ex post facto design to carry out his study. In view of this, he asks 
the following in the conclusions to his study. “Can a sociological experiment 
with a valid design, which requires the use of randomization and other 
methods of controlling conditions involved, be carried out as planned when 
conditions involve persons, groups, or institutions?"®® The answer is: Very 
rarely, if ever; hence the frequent use of the ex post facto design is strongly 
recommended as a valid substitute. What if ex post facto experimental results 
do not possess the validity of projected experimental results? Then as com- 
pensation, Chapin’s recommendation may be followed. He says that the 
cumulative findings of several ex post facto experiments may prove to be as 
useful as those of one or two projected experiments employing ideal control 
methods.®^ 

** Jahn, op. at., pp. 11-12. ** IbU., pp. a3-*6. Jbid., p. 172. 

Chapin, "Some Problems in Field Interviews When Using the Control Group Technique 
in Studies in the Community." 

The materials from The Design of Experiments are reproduced through the courtesy of Prof. 
R. A. Fisher and Oliver and Boyd Ltd. of Edinbmgh. 



CHAPTER IX 


Cailse-to-Effcct versus Effect-to-Cause Experiments 


T he purpose of this chapter is to explore some difierences between cause- 
to-ellect and effcct-to-causc experiments.^ That important difierences 
do exist is suggested by the fact that their approaches to experimental 
problems differ, the one proceeding from in effect to its cause, the other 
proceeding in the reverse fashion. 

Since the ex post facto experimenter comes upon the scene after the cause 
has achieved its effect, he must reconstruct his experiment from records. He is 
almost totally dependent upon the written word for data on relevant factors, 
on the nature of the hypothetical cause, on the extent of the hypothetical 
I effect. Without such complete records on the salient facts, there can be no ex 
post facto experiment. Only where adequate records are available, is the ex 
post facto experiment possible. Hence it is very important to have good records 
of the factors relevant to the relationship we arc testing. Both Chapin and 
Angcll stress this.^ When, however, adequate data are lacking, the experiment 
becomes very costly in terms of numbers. This cost is usually paid by most ex 
post facto experiments. Christiansen claims that after all her data were 
gathered and ready for manipulation, fully 295 cases had to be discarded be* 
cause the records were incomplete. The experimenter will often begin his 
research with a rather encouraging number of candidates for his experimental 
and control groups, but as he embarks upon the job of factor control, he Ends 
himself discarding many of them for want of adequate data with regard to 
relevant factors. Thus he often ends up with a fraction of the original total 
so small as to lack significance. 

In the projected experiment, however, the researcher himself governs the 
exposure of the two groups to the stimulus. He has the subjects before him and 

r Dr. PjuI F. I.azsrsfcld has been very helpful in the writuig of this chapter. 

^Angelt points out this exclusive dependence upon documentary evidence when discussing: 
an experimental technique evolved by Fraofois Simiand for economic data, a technique which is 
a counterpart of the ex post facto experimental design. See Robert C. Angell, “Simiand’s Contri- 
bution to Method in Social Research." In this connection we should point out the great de- 
pendence of ex post facto experiments upon measurement. In the projected experiment we can 
often depend on qualitative judgment in the equation of factors. This is not possible in ex post 
facto research where actual contact with the situation is denied us. On the susceptibility of 
measurement to recording, see Chapin’s, "Measurement in Sociology." 
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is therefore in a more favorable position, to secure data on the relevant factors. 
He can hold up the exposure until he has a group possessing the information 
demanded by the experiment. In the ex post facto experiment we are as a 
rule not so fortunate. Those who have engaged in after-the-fact studies 
necessitating the resurrection of data from past records, are familiar with the 
feelings of frustration resulting from the discovery that the records upon 
which the investigation is to rest are scanty, sketchy and generally inadequate 
for the solution of the problem at hand. It is true that those in the process of 
setting up records cannot anticipate every investigation that will some future 
day rest upon their preliminary efforts and hence cannot construct their 
records with the prerequisite? adequacy. Nevertheless, the discipline of 
thorough and systematic social bookkeeping is one to be constantly fostered 
among all students of social phenomena, whether or not the latter are pro- 
fessional research workers. 

Should accurate records be unavailable, it is often, though not always, 
possible to gather and piece together the information afterwards, but the job 
is rather expensive in time and effort, and the results might still turn out to be 
meagre. Christiansen, in her study, has already indicated how much can be 
done in this direction. In order to determine the effect of high school education, 
she had to trace the graduates and drop-outs through home visits. In the course 
of interviewing her subjects, Christiansen might very well have been able to 
inquire after measurable data on those factors which needed control but which 
were not already part of the existing records. 

In connection with the tracing of cases, note an important difference be- 
tween cause-to-effect and effect-to-cause experiments. In the cause-to-effect 
research we know the number who have or have not been exposed to a 
stimulus; these we will call A. Knowing the personnel of group A, we can 
trace them down to note how this group distributes itself on the exhibition or 
non-exhibition of a suspected effect. The latter group let us call C. The dif- 
ference between the sizes of A and C is the number who have been lost by 
death or mobility; this number we may call group B, If we start from A, we 
can fcd C and from the two get the magnitude of B. If there has been no loss, 
C and A are equal. If there has been a loss, C will be less than A, and the. 
difference will be 15 . We always know the size of B when going from cause to 
effect. This is not so, however, when we go from effect to cause. In effect-to- 
cause research yyc know the number who do or do not exhibit an effect; i.e., 
we know C. And we trace back to note how group C distributes itself on the 
exposure or non-exposure to a suspected cause. Here we know C, but do not 
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know the original size o£ A. Simply knowing C gives us no clue as to how 
large A was. Hence we cannot know B, our loss, i£ there were a loss. 

To put the matter in the form of a homely illustration, knowing the number 
who started out on a journey, we can find out how many arrived at the other 
end, and also how many were stranded on the way. But knowing how many 
arrived at a terminus does not necessarily tell us how many began the journey, 
or if any were lost on the way. Only if the cars are scaled at the beginning of 
the journey, can we be sure that all those who began the journey finally ar- 
rived. Thus, only where we have a closed and stable population, where we 
know definitely that there has been no loss due to mobility and death, can we 
be certain in effect-lo-cause research that C and A are equal and that therefore 
our conclusions about C are pertinent to A. 

It should be pointed out that losses in personnel take place in both projected 
and ex post facto experiments. In a projected experiment wherein the stimulus 
is of long duration, during its operation the groups may undergo many 
changes. Some cases may move away from the scene of the experiment and 
may never be found. If found, they may refuse to cooperate and to give infor- 
mation in a second interview) thereby dropping out of the experiment. The 
result is that the terminal groups are no longer composed of the same in- 
dividuals who composed the original experimental and control groups. Unless 
we possess dictatorial powers to restrain the movements of our persons, every 
projected experiment in a free community situation will entail some losses 
through mobility. Experience shows that the longer the projected experiment 
runs, the larger the number of cases thus lost. Likewise, in an ex post facto 
experiment the longer the interval between the time of operation of the hy- 
pothetical cause and the construction of the experimental design, the more 
cases will have been lost. However, in cause-to-effect experiments of both the 
projected and the ex post facto variety ® it is possible to trace the lost personnel, ’ 
because we know who they are. In eff ect-to-cause experiments we do not know • 
the original personnel of the experimental and control groups and therefore 
possess no dues for tracing the lost ones. This distinguishing factor aflEsts the 
relative validity of cause-to-c£fcct as opposed to efifect-to-cause studies. This wc 
can now demonstrate. 

We have seen that the projected experimental design consists in taking two 
groups, A and B, and exposing one group, for example vi, to a stimulus while 
withholding it from group B. Then it is noted how many of the A’s and B‘s 
exhibit the effect X and how many do not. Graphically this is seen in Figure I. 

* Of course, a projected experimeot can be only a cause-to-effect affair. 
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Figure I 
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The A's are all those who hav^ been exposed to the stimulus; the B’s are all 
those who have not been so exposed; the X‘s are all those who exhibit the 
efFect; the Y’s are all those who do not exhibit it. Thus AX stands for all 
those exposed persons who show the effect; AY for all those exposed ones who 
do not show the cflfect; BX represents all those who show the effect though 
they have not been exposed; and BY all those unexposed persons who do not 
exhibit the effect. 

In a conclusive projected experiment the AY and BX cells are empty; that 
is, all of the experimental group carry the anticipated effect, while none of the 
control group docs so. Experimental results arc rarely so conclusive. Persons 
appear in all four cells. The degree of conclusivcness of results is a function 
of the numerical preponderance of cells AX and BY over cells BX and AY, and 
can be accurately determined by applying formulas used in the analysis of 
variance. 

An ideal ex post facto experiment resembles in outline the projected ex- 
periment. Consider the following hypothetical example. In a small community 
half of the inhabitants have at one time come under the influence of a stimulus. 
We arrive in the community months later just as the effect begins to manifest 
itself. It is an isolated community from which egress is virtually impossible 
so that no one has left since the stimulus began its work. Our original groups 
are thus intact. The records, which presumably are complete and accurate, 
show {jluarly who had and who had not been influenced by the stimulus and 
we can see for ourselves which ones exhibit the effect. 

With no difficulty we can classify our population into one of the four cells. 
It is just as though we were working with a projected experimental design. 
Here truly the ex post facto experiment is a reconstruction of the projected 
experiment. Nofe also that in this ideal setting we can just as easily proceed 
from cause to effect as from effect to cause. In the former case we take all those 
who have or have not been exposed to the stimulus and note whether they do 
or do not exhibit the effect. That is, ws take all the A‘s and B’s and subdivide 
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them according to X and Y. In the latter case we take all those who do or do 
not exhibit the effect and note whether they had or had not been exposed to 
the cause. That is, we take ail the X's and Y’s and subdivide them according 
to A and B. 

This is the ideal setting. What actually happens is that there is invariably 
a shrinkage of the original populations. Many persons arc lost to us as a result 
of human mobility and incomplete recording and this shrinkage factor exerts 
differential effects upon cause-to-cffect and effect-to-cause experiments. 

In the cause-to-effect experiment we know the persons who were and were 
not exposed, i.e., our total A's and B's. Shrinkage comes about by our inability 
to locate all of them. Those for whom we can find accurate records we can 
classify as X’s and Y’s. Those whom we cannot find constitute a third group, 
the unknown. Group Z. Now our experimental set-up is seen in Figure II. 


Figure II 
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Here we know the numbers in every cell. From the numbers in cells AX, 
BX, AY and BY, we can draw certain conclusions regarding the experiment, 
but they will be incomplete conclusions, because they do not include any obser- 
vations of Group Z. Of this Group Z, how many do and how many do not 
exhibit the effect ? If this were known, the AZ’s could be redistributed into 
cells AX and AY, while the BZ’s could be redistributed into cells BX and BY. 
Since exact information is lacking, we might resort to speculation. We know 
who the lost ones are, since in a cause-to-cffect investigation we are aware 
of all those who began the experiment and who were lost. With<tbis limited 
knowledge of the characteristics of Group Z we can make comparisons with 
Groups X and Y and arrive at some estimate as to how the lost ones would 
distribute themselves between groups X and Y. That is, we compare those lost 
with those found. If we know how the latter reacted to the stimulus, we have 
a clue as to how similar persons might have turned out,* though they are un- 
known to us. 

At this point questions of sampling procedure come into play. It is well to 
know how representative of the whplc group of A’s and B’s arc the missing 
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ones. Sometimes our limited records can reveal this to us and sometimes not. 
Often it may be that the missing persons are not representative of the found 
group for the very reason that they are missing. We are therefore thrown 
upon our own resources for making judgments and here again insight into 
the situation comes into play.* The value of accurate records should now be 
apparent. The more we know about the lost persons, the better able are we to 
estimate the probable effect upon the results that they might have had. Then, 
too, detailed records are invaluable in the tracing of lost persons. The Ameri- 
can metropolitan community has long been characterized by great mobility 
and anonymity. People move hithet and yon, lost forever in the great mass 
from the searching eye of the research sociologist. The war is changing all this 
considerably. For the first time in our history we are witnessing the mass 
registration of people. Through the Selective Service System, the United 
States Employment Service, the Rationing Boards and the like, the community 
is amas s in g enormous files which may subsequendy prove of great aid in 
social research. To suggest just one example, the mandatory reporting to 
Draft Boards of every change of address by Selective Service registrants will 
make it possible more easily to trace lost persons. It remains to be seen how 
social research will utilize these new aids. 

Let us now turn to effcct-to-cause experiments where the situation is some- 
what different from that described above. First, we examine all those who do 
and who do not exhibit a factor, classifying them as to whether they were or 
were not exposed to the stimulus, i.e., whether they arc A’s or B’s. However, 
we know that there is a group of lost persons whom we cannot identify as 
either B's or A's. They are a third group, Group C, Now our results arc shown 
in Figure III. 


Figube III 
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* In this connection see Samuel A. Stoufier and Paul F. Lazarsfetd, Sesearch Memorandum on 
the Fatnitjf in the Depression, pp. 174-75. In a questionnaire canvass designed to discover the 
number of tnatriages resulting in births wldiin seven months after marriage m Wisconsin 
cities, only 70% of those on the original list coul 4 >be reached by the postal service. From the 
Ktorns the authors esdmated die figures for the missing cases on the basis of certaiifassumnrinnr 
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We-know the number in cells AX, BX, AY, and BY. We do not know the 
number in cells CX and CY. The question is: How does Group C distribute it- 
self as between X and Y? Can we speculate about these as we did before for 
AZ and BZ? Nol This time we do not know who are the lost ones. This time 
the unTcnown are at the causal end. We do not know exactly who was and who 
was not exposed to the stimulus; hence no tracing is possible. 

We get into all kinds of difficulties here. Let us assume that one hundred 
per cent of the A's are in cell AX and one hundred per cent of the B's are in 
cell BY. Docs this prove that exposure to the cause is absolutely sure to 
produce the effect? No, for we do not know whether or not Group C would 
disturb such clear cut results. Is it not possible that among Group C all those 
who wci-c exposed to the stimulus invariably failed to exhibit the effect? This 
is not at all unlikely. Let us assume that the hypothetical cause is a stimulus 
making for racial prejudice, for example, a mode of upbringing prevalent in a 
small community. Some succumb to it and some do not. Those who do not are 
so revolted by the mental narrowness of the community that they depart from 
it. Coming upon the scene we mig^t therefore conclude that all those who 
were reared in the community exhibit deep racial antipathies. If we had at our 
disposal data on the departed group, our conclusion would need altering. 

Chapin has conducted some observations with regard to the characteristics 
of lost cases in the effort to determine what their effect upon the results might 
have been. Recall his projected experiment to determine the social effects of 
good housing. Having constructed his experimental and control groups in 
1939, he subjected them to initial measurements on morale, general adjust- 
ment and social participation. When he returned to his groups in 1940 to 
subject them to a second measurement, he found that twelve experimental and 
thirty-eight control families had changed residences and were lost to the 
experiment. Chapin now compared the fifty families which were lost with 
the eighty-two who survived, with respect to their initial measurements and 
found that in general lost cases showed more extreme scores. “Thus the net 
effect of losses was to increase the homogeneity of the residual ^oups from 
which the results of the experiment were inferred. As a consequence of these 
facts the magnitude of absolute scale differences between the experimental and 
control groups upon measures of effect, were small and hence the critical ratios 
were diminished. In other words, had no losses of families taken places 

the terminal groups would haye exhibited a much mora significant difference 

“ Chapin, "Some Problemi in Keld Interviews when Uiing the Control Group Technique in 
Studies in the Community." Chapin also states diat losses were found to be mote numerous in 
the control group than in the experimental group. In the Chrisdansen experiment this was lilce- 
wise true. . 
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in the end-factor. If this tendency which Chapin has observed is a character- 
istic one, it furnishes us with a clue which can be employed in estimating what 
probable influences the lost cases might have had upon the results of ex post 
facto experiments. 

It is significant that Chapin’s findings regarding the effects upon experi- 
mental results of losses in personnel emerged from the materials of a cause-to- 
effect experiment. This bears out a previous point that only in the cause-to- 
eflect study do we know who the lost persons are and how they might have 
altered the results. The question therefore arises whether both cause-to-effect 
and effect-to-cause experiments are s^ilarly affected in the sense that lost cases 
increase the homogeneity of the terminal groups. Logic would lead one to 
think so. Whether we approach a problem from the effect or the causal end, 
depends upon factors which are unrelated to shrinkage. Therefore it would 
seem that shrinkage would have no differential effects upon these two types of 
experiments. However, there is insufficient evidence on the subject to permit 
definitive conclusions. 

Let us repeat, when we deal with a closed population which has suffered no 
shrinkage, in effect-to-causc experiments we need not worry about the prob- 
able disturbing r61e of Group C (Figure III), because there is no Group C. 
Furthermore, as we have stated previously, under the conditions of such a 
closed population it makes no difference on the end results whether we pro- 
ceed from effect-to-cause or vice versa. Since the ideal of the closed population 
rarely occurs, it is interesting to observe under what circumstances it is more 
feasible to proceed from effect to cause and under what conditions it is prefer- 
able to approach the effect from the causal end. 

Examine Hall’s experiment to test the hypothesis that unemployment 
among engineers affects their social attitudes. He approaches the problem 
from the causal end by comparing unemployed with employed engineers to 
note the differences in their attitudes. Let us suppose for a moment that his 
approach had been from the effect end. This would have involved construct- 
ing two ^ups, one whose personnel exhibited conservative attitudes, the 
other whose personnel was characterized by radical attitudes, and noting the 
proportions according to which employed and unemployed engineers dis- 
tributed themseWes between these two groups. It is perfectly possible that not a 
single unemployed engineer might appear in either of the two groups. This 
would be particulafly true if the total of unemployed engineers were so small 
a number that, unless one sought them out specifically, one would not chance 
upon them. After all, there are causes of conservative and radical attitudes 
other than unemployment. Our failure to, discover any unemployed engineers 
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in either of our groups cannot permit us the conclusion that unemployment is 
unrelated to attitudes. We could afford such a conclusion only if there were as 
many unemployed conservative as unemployed radical engineers, i.e., only 
if the ilumbers in the cells AX, BX, AY, BY (Figure I) were more or less 
equal.® The facts are that there are unemployed engineers whom we have 
failed, for reason of their rarity, to catch in our two groups; and that these un- 
employed engineers must be either conservative or radical in their attitudes; 
and finally that failure to include them bars us from drawing any conclusions 
about the relationship between unemployment and social attitudes. 

As another example, examine Jahn’s experiment to test the hypothesis that 
work relief maintains a highei; morale among its recipients than does direct 
relief. Here too, the author approaches his problem from the causal end by 
comparing work relief and direct relief recipients to note how they contrast 
in morale ratings. Had the approach been from the effect end, he would have 
had to construct two groups, one whose personnel was characterized by poor 
morale, the other characterized by high morale. Again it is perfectly possible 
to construct a high and a low morale group and still fail to have included any 
relief clients in either of the two groups. Relief recipiency may be infrequent 
enough to elude one unless one were bent on spotting it. Under such circum- 
stances what conclusions can we draw regarding the relationship between 
morale and work relief or direct relief? None. What has been said of the Hall 
and Jahn studies is equally applicable to Mandel’s analysis of the relationship 
between Boy Scout tenure and community adjustment. It is possible to con- 
struct two groups, one exhibiting high, the other exhibiting low adjustment, 
without a single Scout appearing in cither group, thereby leading to the 
erroneous conclusion that scouting is entirely unrelated to community adjust- 
ment. 

These examples lead us to observe that where the hypothetical cause is a 
relatively infrequent occurrence in society, it is advisable to approach our 
problem from the causal end, for were we to approach it from Ae effect end, 
there is no guarantee that we will have mustered in our groups^y persons 

B The above is of course very roughly stated. Statistically speaking we refer to two attributes 
as being unrelated if they are independent. Using the symbols of Hgure,I, the independence 
value of cell AX would be the ratio, (All .d's) X (All X’s) + Grand Total. To the extent that the 
number in cell AX exceeds this ratio, to that extent is the attribute A (exposure to the stimulus) 
linked to the attiibute X (exhibition of the effect). When the numbeti^in all the cells are equal, 
AX equals this independence ratio and we are permitted to say that attribute A and X are in- 
dependent of each other, so that an unexposed person is just as likely to exhibit the effect as 
an exposed person. How much more or less than this ratio can the number in ceil AX be 
before we are permitted conclusions regarding dependence or independence of attributes? This 
must be determined in each instance by the application of the standard tests of significance. Hence 
the above stateenent must be regarded as a v<^ general one. 
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who have at some past time been exposed to the stimulus under scrutiny. 
Naturally the reverse of this is true where we are studying an infrequently 
occurring effect. This is well demonstrated in the effect-to-cause experiments 
discussed in Chapter V. Of the seven effect-to-cause studies, six deal with 
the phenomenon of pathological behavior in children, which again is not an 
every day occurrence. If, for example, we were to study the relationship be- 
tween mental rating and juvenile delinquency from the causal end, we would 
construct two groups, each with a given average mental rating, and would 
note the difference in the frequency of juvenile delinquents between them. 
A sampling of many thousands may very well yield us none who exhibited the 
effect, in this case delinquency, and again we would be denied any valid con- 
clusions regarding the r 61 c of intelligence in juvenile misbehavior. 

In the case of a factor which occurs infrequently and is therefore scattered 
over a wide area, the investigator will be aided greatly by first locating any pre- 
arranged collectivities exhibiting the factor. This will save considerable labor 
in constructing his two groups. This is equally true in studies where the ob- 
served factor is the hypothetical cause as it is in studies where the tested factor 
is the effect. For example, if we seek to study the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
which is an infrequent phenomenon, a juvenile court or a child guidance clinic 
will have brought together for us a ready made collection of persons exhibit- 
ing the effect which interests us. It is an experimental group waiting for our 
use. Again, if we seek to study the effects of certain modes of instruction upon 
attitudes, a school will present for us the two groups we need. 

It should be apparent that the differences between causc-to-effect and effect- 
to-cause experiments discussed in the last few paragraphs do not hold under 
the ideal conditions of a small, isolated and closed community whose popu- 
lation has not suffered shrinkage and whose recording system has been 
thorough, detailed and accurate. Under such conditions we can proceed as 
easily from effect-to-cause as from cause-to-effect. In such a community it is, 
for example, possible to study from the effect end the differential effects of 
work relief and direct relief upon morale. Assuming such a small community 
where every one is well known, we could easily divide its entire population 
into two groups, one with low and die other with high morale, with perfect 
assurance that all the direct and work relief recipients of the co mmunit y must 
inevitably fall into either one or both groups, since, by hypothesis, there are no 
excluded individuals. 

In completing this chapter we may point out one other salient fact. Since 
cause-to-effect experiments differ from effect-to-cause experiments, their con- 
clusions should, in all logii^ be stated differently. For example, ii»<the Sletto 
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study wc investigate the causal r 61 e of sibling position upon delinquency by 
examining delinquents and non-dclinqucnts. The conclusion must therefore 
be stated thus : Delinquents are more apt to come from such and such sibling 
positions. Had this been a causc-to-effect study, the conclusion would have 
been stated as ; Such and such sibling positions are more apt to produce de- 
linquents. The two conclusions ace not synonymous and the question arises 
whether they are equally valid. The conclusion of an cflect-to-cause experi- 
ment is less valid for the very reason that the elfect-to-cause approach is more 
frought with uncertainties, as we have shown above. Only where we deal with 
the ideal conditions of a closed population, enabling us to go as easily from 
effect to cause as from cause to effect, can we say that the two conclusions are 
synonymous and hence equally valid. 

In concluding we must caution that the results of every ex post facto experi- 
ment should be hemmed in with reservations which take into acount the lost 
group. Under ideal conditions the ex post facto experiment yields results as 
valid as the projected type. Actually this almost never happens. Therefore ex 
post facto cxpcrimenLal results must be so presented that one has an exact idea 
precisely from what bases they were derived. Lastly, given equivalent care in 
the practice of factor control, the results of the efiect-to-cause experiment are 
less valid than the results of the cause-to-e£fcct experiment. 
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Personal, biases, discussed, 34-37; equadon in 
observations, 37; movement, restriedon of, 
tee State; observadonal idiosyncrasies, con- 
trol of, 36-38; preference, measurement of, 
40 

Peters, C. C., 9, 14, 240, 58, 73, 80-83, 840, 
94, 104, 1150, 133 

Phenomena, causadon in social, 210; complex-'''" 
ity of social, discussed, 35, 77, 78, 93, 108, 
109; insight into social, 21; natural, other 
simultaneous or succcssionat, 20; reladve 
simplicity of physical, 78 
Physical manipuladon, as criterion of experi- 
ment, 8; discussed, 8, 132; impossible in ex 
post facto experiment, 32; results in ard- 
ficiality, 129, 130; use of, in projected ex- 
periments, 32, 34 

Physical science, limitadons of, 9, 87, torn; 
studies from, 870, 88, 960, 1040; superiority 
of, 30-32, 87, 95; versus social science, 30, 
31. 890. 95. 97. 1010 
Piaget, J., 75 

Popular, aversion toward social experiments, 
discussed, 94-97, 110, III, 131, 133; con- 
cepdon of experiment, 9, 30, 31 
Populadon, closed, discussed, 137, 142, 144 
Posidon, physical, in group adjustment, 39-41 
Precision control, discussed, 81-84, 86; illus- 
trated, 81, 87a, 91; randomization auxiliary 
to. 90, 91! resulu in shrinkage, 4, 82, iii- 
15; variations of, iijS. 

Preliminary, familiarity with data necessary for 
experiment, 74, 75; namre of observadonal 
studies, 4Z, 43; rfile of case study, 75, 76 
Probability, eifect-to-cause set-up and inverse, 
710 

Projected experimdnts, and self-setecdon, 126- 
28; ardficiali^ in, 129-31; cited, 14, 6in, 
99; contml in, tee Control; defined, 5, 48; 
enlargement and replication in, 114; evalua- 
don of results of, 790, 93, 138; expensive- 
ness of, 134; from psychology, 53-56, 61-64; 
from sociology, 50-53, 56-61; human mo- 
bility in, 103, 104, 137; minimum size of 
sample in, 115: randomizadon in, 99, 110, 
III, 128, 129; self-sdecdon in, 126-28; 
shrinkage in, 112; simultaneous, 49, 56-64, 
104, 107, 132; social attitudes toward, tee 
Social; sodal dynamics disturbs, 105, 106; 
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successional, 49-561 104-06, io7»; synony- 
mous with artificial experiment, 48; use of 
physical manipulation in, 32, 34; versus ex 
post facto experiment, 33, 72, 97, 126-34, 
I 35 », 138 

Psychic interaction, in group adjustment, 39; 

measurement of, 38, 42, 43; observed, 40, 41 
Psychology, ex post facto experiments from 
literature of, 66-68, 71; experimental work 
in social, 50; projected experiments fiom 
literature of, 53-56, 61-64 
Pure, samples, 112, 113, 115; experiment, 7-9, 
n. > 7 . 44 

Random, distribution of dilTerences between 
groups, 89, 90; elimination of surplus cases 
in matching, 123, 124; sampling, 88, 113)) 
Randomization, auxiliary to precision control, 
90, 91; controls self-selection, 99; feasibility 
of, in social experiments, 134; illustrated, 88- 
90; impossible in ex post facto experiments, 
no, III! in projected experiments, 99, no, 
in, 128, 129; insures chance distribution 
of uncontrollable factors, 89-91, 115; re- 
duces shrinkage, gi 
Rankin, J. O,, 8fl, 153 

Ratio, constant-, elimination method, 123, 124; 
use of critical, 119 

Recording, behavior on standard forms, 35-37; 
behavior through use of motion pictures, 36, 
43, loi; mental interaction, 38, 42, 43; use 
of units in, 35-40, 42, 930 
Records, dependence of ex post facto experi- 
ments upon, 5, 135, 136, 140; lack of, re- 
sults in shrinkage, 135; necessary for con- 
trol, 45, 46; necessary for tracing personnel, 
140 

Reduedon of, behavior into recordable units, 
35 , 93'>; personnel of groups, lec Shrinkage; 
sensitivity by shrinkage, 114; shrinkage 
through varied methods, 82-84, 86, 91, 115- 
ai, >37 

Reform, experiments derived from social, ii, 
12, i6n, 44, 45 

Relevance, of factors for Control, See Control, 
Factors 

Reliability, of observer, attempts to improve, 
34 - 37.'43 

Remmers, H. H„ 54, g8« 

Repelidon, of experiments, 113, 114 
Replicadon, of experiments, 114 
Research, complexity of social phenomena ob- 
stacle to, 77, 78, 93, 108, 109; Coundl, So- 
cial Sdenee, 153, 154; inright method in, 
ai> 74-77, >08; rfile of imapnadon in, 76 
Results, effect of self-selecdon upon, 129; effect 
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of shrinkage upon, see Shrinkage; effect of 
subject cooperadon upon, 97- ion; evaluadon 
of experimental, 79n, 89, 93, 138, 145: sig- 
nificance of, in ex post facto experiments, 
> 3 i' 34 ! use of scales to gauge experimental, 
52-55, 57 ' 62 , 65, 67, ii8i validity versus 
significance of, 92-94 

Rice, S. A., 9,1, 54/1, 5611, 70n, 74, 7511, 930, 99, 
>53 

Rignano E., in, 153 
Rissland, L. Q , 63, 94 
Robb, E. K., 58, 151, 153 
Robins9n, W. S., 116-18, 122a 
RoethI ^berger, F., gga 
Rotatbn, control through, 38, 51 
Rundquist, E. A., 118 

Salmer, E., 54, gSa 

Samples, experiment affected by size of, 82, 
114, 115; homogeneity and purity of, 112, 
»3, >>5! random, 88, 1130; repiesentativc- 
ncss of, in ex post facto experiments, 130, 
140 

Scales, to control self-seiccdon, g8; to control 
subject bias, 106; to measure group adjust- 
ment, 40, 41; sociometrie, 40, 60, 66; use of, 
to gauge experimental results, 52-55, 57-62, 

65, 67, 118 

Sehlorff, P. W., 61, 81, 94, 1050 
School, Brewster (RJ.) High, 62; Connels- 
ville pa.) High, 58; New York State Girls' 
Training, 400, 66, 13 1; use of, for experi- 
mentadon, 57; see aUo College, University 
Science, attacks upon sodal, 30, 31; defined, 
19, 31! difficuldcs faced by every, 78, 87, 
104; effects of courses in sodal, 52, 54, 61? 
62; experiment impossible in social, i, 3 , 
86, 92, 134; law in, 19; limitadons of physi- 
cal, 9> 87, iota; logical methods same in 
every, 31; sodal versus physical, 30, 31, Sga, 
95) 97) loia; superiority of physical, 30-32, 

87.95 

Selecdon, experiment through, 14; of factors 
for control, 72-80; loS-io; self-, see Self- 
selecdon; symbolic manipulatioa as mental, 
>3 

Self-consdousness, of « experimental sulqects, 
100, 101 , 

SeU-selecdon, control of, 98, 99, 128; favor- 
able aspects of, 129, 133; in ex post facto 
experiments, 126-29; 4n projected experi- 
ments, 126-28; unfavorable aspects of, 97- 
zoo, 127, 128 

~ Semon, T. Th., 123, 124 
' Senior, C. 0 ., 15a, 153 
'ISensidvity, of experiments discussed, 113, 114 
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Set-up, artificiality of created, 129-31; canon of 
difference applied to natural and created, a6, 

27; created versus natural, 25-27, 30, 31, 
320, 86, no; effcct-to-cause inquiry in nat- 
ural versus created, 27, 320; ex post facto ex- 
periment utilizes natural, 29, 48; inverse 
probability inference and effect-to-cause, 710; 
simultaneous, defined, 49; simultaneous 
discussed, 104, 107; successionai, superiority 
of, 104, 107; successionai versus simultane- 
ous, 106, 1070, 125, 126; superiority of 
created, 26, 17, 31, 32, 72 
Shaw, M. E., 540 
Sherif, M., 55, 56, 59a, 153 
Shipman, G. D., 310, 153 
Shrinkage, differential effects of, 139 ff.; «valu- 
adon of results in terms of, 145; human 
mobility results in, 13S, 137, 139-42; im- 
possibility of eliminating, 120; in ex post 
facto experiments, 114, 135, 145; in pro- 
jected experiments, 112; lack of records re- 
sults in, 135; methods for reducing, 82-84, 

86, 91, 115-22, 137; obstacles in overcom- 
ing, 81; reduces sensitivity of experiment, 

1 14; resulting from death, 136, 137; result- 
ing from matching, 3, 4, 82, 83, iii, 112; 
rigorous control results in, 4, 82, 111-15 
Significance, of difference between means, 91a, 
1191 of ex post facto experimental results, 
131*34! versus accuracy of observations, 35a, 

93; versus validity of experimental results, 

92-94 , 

Simiand, F., 135a 

Simplicity, of data dealt with by experimental 
sociology, 97; of physical phenomena, 78 
Simultaneous, experiments, 49, 56-64, 104, 
107, 132; pairing, ree Matching; relation of 
natural phenomena, ao; set-up, defined, 49; 
set-up, Umitarions of, 104; set-up, superior- 
ity of, 107; versus successionai set-up| 106, 
1070, 125, 126 

Situations, artificiality of created, 129-31; clus- 
ter of factors in social, 82; complexity of 
social, ue Complexity; created and natural, 
discussed, rerSet-up; elimination of artificial- 
ity from observational, 38; social experiments 
cover simple, 97; so^l, involve interaction, 

38 

Slawson, J., 70, f53 

Sletto, R, F., 68, 69, 71, 11a, 118, 123, 133, 
144 , 153 

Small, A. W., 14, 1^3* 

Smith, F. T„ 62, 830, 970, 98, 107 
Sooal, atdtades, modificadon of, see Studies; 
atdtudea toward experimentadon, 94-97, 110, ' 
111, 131, 1331 bdiavior, nature and break- ^ 


down of, 35, 36, 38, 930; causadon, see 
Causation, Insight; dynamics, effects of, 
discussed, 103-07, J25, 126; experiments, 
ardficiality in, 44, joo-03, 129-31; experi- 
ments, possibilides of, see Sociology; labo- 
ratory, boys’ camp as, 39, 40; laboratory, 
history as, 11, 14-16, 46; legislation and re, 
form, as experiment, ii, 12, i6n, 44, 45; 
norms, study of, 55, 56; phenomena, com- 
plexity of, 35, 77, 78, 93, 108, 109: psychol- 
ogy, experimental work in, see Psychology; 
science courses, effects of, 52, 54, 61, 63; 
science, measurement in, see Measurement; 
Science Research Council, 153, 154; scien-c 
dsts’ concepdon of experiments, see Con- 
eepdons of experiment; versus physical sci- 
ence, 30, 31, 890, 95, 97, loin; work as a 
source of experiments, 14, 15, 46 
Society, American Sociological, 7, 10, 100; 
aversion of, toward experimentadon, see So- 
cial; primidve, as a source of experiments, 
10, 45 

Sociology, as a science, see Science; dependence 
of, upon other sciences, 78; ex post facto 
experiments from, 64-66, 68-71; experi- 
mental, status of, 7; experimentation impos- 
sible in, 1, 8, 86, 92, 134; experimenudon 
possible in, 1, 2, 5, 9, 13, 14, 39, 97; pro- 
jected experiments from, 50-53, 56-61 
Sociometry, see Scales 

Sorokin, P. A., 8, 14, 50, 53, 590, 620, 93, 94, 

1250. 153, 154 

Stanton, F., 1160, 1220, 151, 154 
State, experimentadon by the, 96, 103, 133, 137 
Stadstics, control of self-selecdon through, g8; 
use of, in control, 75, 98, 106, 116; use of, 
to gauge experimenul results, see Scales 
Stouffer, S. A., 80, 1400, 154 
Stover, G. F., 58, 94, 102, 148, 154 
Studies: academic achievement, 59, 63; char- 
acter training, 58, 67, 68; compeddon, 50, 
53 > ffs; delinquency, 68-71; effect of group 
upon individual, 51-54, 59, 60; encourage- 
ment and discouragement, effects of, 53, 62, 
63: factory work, 74, 77, 99; group adjust- 
ment, 17, 39-43, 66; home environment, ef- 
fects of, 64-67; housing, 60; hygienic prac- 
tises, 1, 2, 56, 57; mental achievement, 63, 
64; morale, 60, 64-66; modificadon of social 
attitudes, 51-35, 58, 59, 61, 6a, 63, 66, 670; 
motion pictures, effects of, 35, 57; nursery 
scluwl children, 34-36, 55, 63, 101; person- 
ality, 66, 67, 7n radio, ^ects of, 116, 118; 
rational versus emotional appeals, 61; read- 
ing materkls, effects of, 31, 53, 59, 61; sib- 
ling position, 670, 68, 69, 71; social norms. 
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basis of, 55, 56; social science courses, efTects 
of, 52, 54, 61, 62; socio-economic adiusc- 
ment, 1-4, 60, 64; teaching techinques, 430, 
57-59; tuberculosis, 57»; unemployment, 
66, 69, 70; voting, 56, 61; work perform- 
ance, 5C^ 51, 53, 54, 62, 63; see also Ob- 
servational, Physical science 
Sturges, H. A., 52, 134 
Sub-categories, matching by, as method of 
control, 115-22; enlargement of, to reduce 
shrinkage, 121, 122 

Sub-Groups, pairing of, as method of control, 
see Sub-categories 

Subjects, experimental, see Experimental sub- 
jeeta 

Subjeedvity, see Bias, Idiosyncrasies 
Successional, experiments, 49-56, 104-06, 1070; 
relation of natural phenomena, ao; set-up, 
defined, 49; set-up, superiority of, 104, 107; 
versus simultaneous set-up, 106, 1070, 125, 
116 

Surplus cases, elimination of, in matching, 122- 
25 

Sydenstricker, E., 49, 154 
Symbolic manipulation, acceptable for experi- 
mental control, 13, 33! advantages of, 132; 
discussed and illustrated, 13, 33, 46, 85; ob- 
jections to, 33! Use of, in ex post facto ex- 
periment, 32, 34 

Symbols, for grasping factors for control, 78, 
83, 84, 109; manipulation of, see Symbolic 
manipulation 

Tanquist, M., 500, 154 
Taylor, M., 150, 154 
Telford, C. W., 54, 94, gSn 
Thomas, D. S., 17, 34-37, 4 t' 43 > 7 on. 75 , 7 ^ 
930, toi, 102, 154 
Thomas, W. I., 9 
Thrasher, F. M., 69, 154 
Thurston, L. L., 540, 55, 94 
Totalitarianism, experimentadon under, see 
State 

Tracing, of personnel, 3, 140 
Trial-and-error, experience, 18; experiment, 
14-16, 46, 47 

Typology, of observational errors, 37; of so- 
ciological experiments, chapter v entire 

Unanimity, achievement of observadonal, 36; 
in usage of term experiment, 7; of observa- 
dons as criterion of objectivity, 35, 370 
Uncontrolled, factors, control of, 89-91, 115; 
cxjmriment, 9-13, 17, 44, 46 


Understanding, as method of causal inquiry, 
see Insight; experiment as experience guided 
by, 18, 41; social complexity result of lack 
of, 78 

Units, use of, in observadon and recording 
social behavior, 35-40, 42, 930 
University, Arkansas, 52; Chicago, 150, 153; 
Columbia, 340, 39, 58, 65, 102, 147. 154; 
Indiana, 63; Iowa, 340, 59; Miami, 43; Mich- 
igan, 37, 38; Minnesota, 50, 51, 59, 870, 119, 
149-51; New York, 670, 6g; North Carolina, 
150! Oregon, 67; Oxford, 151; Princeton, 
151; Stafford, 51; Susquehanna, 65; Wash- 
ington, 51; Western Reserve, 152; Yale, 36, 
’77 

Validity, of eifperimental results, see Resulu; 
of measuring instruments in sociology, 78, 
83; versus significance of experimental re- 
sults, 92-94 

Van Voorhis, W, R., 90, 14, 240, 81-83, 84 nf 
1150, 153, 154 

Variable, attribute versus, 79, 83, 85a, 121a; 

defined, 33; law of the single, 24, 41 
Variance, analysis of, 910, 119 
Vetter, G. E., 670 

Walker, M., 101 
Waller, W., 74, 760, 154 
Warden, C. J., 330 
Watson, O., 58 
Weber, M., 73, 74 
White, R. K., 59, 73. 103, 133 
Whittemore, I. C., 53, 1070 
Wilson, E. B., 18, 730, 970, 154 
Witty, P. A., 670 
Wood, A. E., 129, 1300, 154 
Wood, T. W., 63, 94 
Woodard, J. W., 350, 154 
Woodworth, R. S., 700 
Work, performance, studies of, 30, 51, 53, 54, 
6a, 63; social, as a source of experiments, 
14, 15, 46 
Wyatt, S., 74, 99 

Young, K., 17, 43«, 75, 1 S 4 

Zeleny, L, D,, 43 
Zimmerman, Mrs. C. C, 500, 154 
Zinsser, H., 750, 154 * 

Znaniecki, F., Bo, 154 
Zubin, J., 62, 820, 94 




